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PREFACE. 


For many centuries Tibet has been a terra incognita — little or 
nothing being known about it, as regards either its physical conditions 
or its inner life. 

Not, indeed, till a few years ago, when a British force entered 
Lhasa, the ‘ c Place of the minor gods/ 5 was the veil withdrawn ; and even 
then the withdrawal was only partial, transient, and very local. 

As for the language, though there have been several gallant attempts 
to plunge into the labyrinthine obscurities of its construction — notably 
on the part of Alexander Csoma de Koros in 1834 and subsequently of 
H. A. Jaschke — that also, it must be confessed, remains more or less 
a mystery ; for no one, I take it, is likely to aver that the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject is at all satisfactory. 

d b j the more recent labours 
Vincent* Kefldfeftson, the Rev. 
1, f .CjS/t dBSufc, in spite of all, 
even they, and everyone else wKo'haS^tahenmp study, will admit 
that, wherever one treads, *thb 'ground, ^ilHeels uncomfortably shaky, 
especially in regard to cfeil^fm^aspepj:^ of the so-called’ ^terb ; wherever 
he gropes there is something that seems ever' to eiiiae l lnm ; and, amid 
the weird philological phantoms that flit uncertainly around in the 
prevailing gloom, his constant cry, I feel very sure, is still one for more 
light. 

I do not for one moment claim for this grammar the character of a 
'""^ptific work. Many years ago when I was studying the language in 
ruling, under Kazi DawaSam Dup — a particular^ intelligent and 
f jj irly Tibetan — it was my habit during the course of my morning’s 
j to make notes of what I then learnt. After a time these notes 
m ,ame so numerous that for my own convenience I was obliged to 
k uce them to some degree of order. These ordered notes themselves 
owing in bulk, the idea occurred to me that I might just as well put 
nem into the form of a book, and this I did— the result being a MS. 
which has long lain by me, but which is now about to be published. 

It is merely another attempt on the part of one who has tried 


Much, no doubt, has been »coa>^ij3ut}e 
of Rai Sarat Chandra Das^ Bahadur, 


Edward Amundsen, and Mr. C. A. Bel 
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to profit by the works of others, to re-state (originally for his 
own private satisfaction) what has already been achieved in a field" 
of obscure and somewhat difficult research; to correct or modify 
previous effort, wherever correction or modification seemed necessary . 
or desirable ; and even, to some extent, to supplement it in one or two 
respects which appeared to be susceptible of further elucidation and 
expansion. 

Both Literary and Colloquial Tibetan have been dealt with, the 
particular dialect chosen for exposition being that standard one, known 

as the or U Ka\ which is now spoken in and around the 

centre of Tibetan Civilisation— Lhasa. 

This is the dialect in which, as the result of centuries of develop- 
ing Lamaic culture, the phonetic values of Tibetan are found to have 
undergone a greater degree of change from those of the original speech 
than any of the other dialects. 

In other regions of Tibet, it is said, the prefixes, superposed letters, 
and suffixes, are still more or less pronounced as of old, and the original 
vowel-sounds are still more or less unaltered, in a degree corresponding 
to the remoteness of the speakers from, or their proximity to, the 
Holy City. 

The difficulties confronting the student of Tibetan are considerably 
enhanced by the fact that in addition to the Literary Language and the 
Modern Colloquial, it also possesses a totally different vocabulary the 
employment of which is de rigueur when one is conversing or corres- 
ponding with a person of quality. This is known as the Honorific 
Language ; and besides that there is another called the High Honorific, 
which is only used when addressing exalted personages such as the 
Dalai Lama or the Tashi Lama. With these honorific forms of speech, 
however, this work is not particularly concerned. The student, if so 
inclined, can easily hunt them up for himself, after he has acquired a 
working knowledge of the ordinary literary or book language and the 
modern colloquial. 

Attention is particularly invited to the earlier paragraphs of the 
Grammar dealing with the important subject of Pronunciation, in 
which an endeavour has been made, on principles more systematic and 
accurate than those hitherto in vogue, to ascertain, fix, and express in 
roman characters, the subtle distinctions that lurk -between the 
numerous phonetic values of the Tibetan consonants and vowels ; also 
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to the paragraph explanatory of the use of the Tibetan Dictionary ; 
and to the tabular statement showing what dominant consonants in a 
Tibetan word take particular prefixes. 

A paragraph has also been exclusively devoted to an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject of Spelling. This is a most useful accomplish- 
ment, and one that the student should take some pains to acquire. 

The so-called verb has also been elaborately treated in the body of 
the book ; but in the appendices a novel and perhaps somewhat risky 
attempt has been made (how far successfully remains to be seen) to 
present it in the guise of skeleton conjugations or paradigms. These 
forms, however, should not be taken too literally, as they are not 
always absolute or rigid expressions, but are liable to frequent modifica- 
tion, or moulding, in accordance with the elusive and temporizing 
genius of the Tibetan sentence, the construction of which is unique, 
and can only be appreciated after much mental effort and distress. 

As a matter of fact the only real verb in Tibetan is the verb To he, 
whether in the form of Yin-pa, or Yd' pa, and the 

beginner is advised to master it at as early a stage as possible in the 
course of his studies. He should make special note of the manner in 

which Literary ^Jd^T differs from Colloquial Also of the 

important fact that U^"q* is sometimes a substantive verb, meaning 
To be present , To exist , and sometimes a mere copula or an auxiliary , 
like §J3j*q J 

All other verbs are practically a kind of noun-phrases, dependent 
for their significations upon the various moods and tenses of these two 

verbs and WfsiJ 

Throughout, the observations explanatory of each subject are 
followed by numerous illustrations, both Colloquial and Literary, the 
latter being mostly taken from the Tibetan version of the New Testa- 
ment — a mine of idiomatic wealth. Amongst these illustrations will 
be found a few culled from Jaschke’s and Das’s Dictionaries, or from 
Amundsen’s Primer. In most of such cases either the names or the 
initials of these authors have been given, but in one or two instances 
(from Amundsen) on p. 256, the reference has been omitted by an 
oversight. 
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Up to a certain stage the romanized equivalent of the Tibetaii 
is given ; but after that the student is left to discern the proper pro- 
nunciation by means of his own unaided skill. 


Here it may interest others as well as students of Tibetan to men- 
tion that Oh, the jewel in the lotus! Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell’s 

O 

Os C Os 

rendering of the celebrated formula J fo§ || Om mani 

p&’me hum, hri, is wholly inadequate and indeed inaccurate. 

Om does not mean Oh at all, and the phrase as a whole, is much 
deeper and more complex in its signification than the above rendering 
would imply. 


Om alone is an all-embracing expression, and stands mystically 
for the incarnation of the Deity, or rather for the immanence of the 
Supreme Being in, as well as for Its transcendence above, the phenome- 
nal or existent world, so far as the terms 'immanence’ and 'tran- 
scendence ’ are applicable to the relations subsisting between that world 
and Pure Subsistence. In other words, it stands for the never-ending 
kosmic process of the self-effacing involution of Paramatman, or Brah- 
man, into Existence, or the world of Matter, and Its self-expressing 
evolution through Matter back to Substantial Being. This process, 
indeed, constitutes the famous so-called “W 7 heel of Life ” in its 
Kosmic aspect. 

The formula may be roughly analysed thus : — 


w - 

The source of all speech 

\ Embodiment 

w - 

Nd 

> > „ >, vitality 

of the 

o 

f - 

,, ,, „ thrilling consciousness 

) Trinity. 


- Wish-granting jewel ; symbolical of 

temporal blessings ; 


also of the Psychical Atman or Spiritual Ego. 

•S- -N 

or - Lotus ; symbolical of biune man and of 

spiritual re-birth. 

o 

> It is, or I am, omnipresent. 

' ^ ' r : ' V 

Cv ■ 

- Sat, the universal Life Principle, or Satyasya Satyam of the 
a, * 

Opanishads, i.e., the Noumenal Reality underlying Empirical Reality. 
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The entire phrase, therefore, merely in this one limited aspect 
of its meaning (and it may be read in many other ways) signifies — c; The 
Embodiment of the Trinity, or Incarnation of Deity, is my wish-grant- 
•ing jewel in the lotus of spiritual rebirth 5 ’; the idea apparently being 
that since the Kosmical Atman , or Brahman , i.e. the first or inner 
principle of the universe, and the Psychical Atman , or inner principle 
of individual Man, are essentially one and the same, our hope of spiri- 
tual rebirth is assured in and by the fact of the eternal subsistence of 
Brahman and the ceaselessness of the kosmie process above referred 
to — human re-incarnation being a microcosmic effect, or aspect, of the 
macrocosmic law. 

Hence, whenever a lama is heard droning out his Om mani /xT me 
hum , he is really reciting his version of one of the prof oundest creeds 
known to philosophy— but in most cases probably with an artless igno- 
rance that is equally profound. 

Another mistake that one often meets with, especially in Iheo- 
sophieal literature, is that which represents the word Djevaciian as signi- 
fying The dwelling of the gods, doubtless from some vague idea that it is 
derived from the Perso-Hindustani words Dewa, 4 a god,’ and Khan , or 

'—v : 

Khaneh ? 4 a dwelling-house.’ It is really the Tibetan word 
De~wa chan , meaning f Blissful. 5 

No one will be better pleased than myself to see any errors in this 
book corrected, or doubts removed, by competent critics. I am com 
scions that there must be errors, and I know there are doubts : while 
the desire of all who are interested in the language cannot but be to 
see our knowledge of it advanced. 

My acknowledgments are due to the grammarians already named, 
and especially to Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bell, whose respective manuals 
and vocabularies marked a considerable advance upon the grammars 
that they supplemented and, if I may say so, displaced. The earlier 
grammars by Csoma de Koros and Jaschke were concerned for the most 
part, if not solely, with archaic classical Tibetan. The former’s 4C Collo- 
quial Phrases” were anything but what would now be regarded as 
colloquial ; while Jaschke’ s colloquial was that of Western Tibet. These 
grammars, therefore, were not altogether satisfactory for the purposes 
of modern requirements. Moreover, the manner in which they dealt 
with the mysteries of the verb left much to be desired. As for the late 
Rev. Graham Sandberg’s grammar, though very elaborate and learned, 
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it did not really constitute a bar to the successful appearance of the 
Manuals above alluded to. Indeed it may perhaps be said that no£ 
until the publication of Mr. Bell’s book were the true forms and func- 

C s ' "v— 

t ions of the verb, and especially of and To be, stated’ 

with anything like precision and lucidity. 

I desire also to acknowledge my obligations to the Hon’ble Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, Kt.) and Syndicate of the Calcutta 
University, under whose auspices this contribution to the study of 
Tibetan has attained the honour and privilege of publication. 

Lastly, my grateful thanks are also due to Dr. and Mrs. Denison 
Ross for much kindness and help accorded from time to time ; and 
perhaps most of all to my Munshi, Kazi Dawa Sam Dup, and to Mr. 
David Macdonald of Kalimpong (probably the first Tibetan scholar in 
India) who was kind enough to go through the entire MS. and to favour 
me with his critical comments and general approval. 


H. B. H. 
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ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 

Page 4, line 1 at bottom. For read 5; 
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8, 

,, 5 from 

3 3 

33 

9, 

„ 13 

33 

9 3 

? y 

12, 

6 

9 3 

top. 

y y 

12, 

„ 12 

3 3 

bottom. 

3> 

14 , 

2 

33 

top. 

>» 

18, 

,, 7 

33 

bottom. 

39 

19, 

o 
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3 3 

39 

3 9 

21, 

„ 1 

at 

top. 

>9 

21, 

„ 2 from 

33 

99 

22, 

7 
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bottom. 

99 
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3 3 

9 9 

23, 
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9 3 

33, 
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top. 
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27, 
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3 3 

bottom. 

39 

27, 
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3 3 

33 

33 

28, 
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>3 

9 3 

31, 

„ 6 

33 

top. 

3» 

31, 

„ 4 

3 3 

bottom. 

3 3 

33, 

» 3 

3 3 

top. 

93 

35, 

„ 6 

33 

bottom. 

3? 

48, 

39 ^ 

33 

33 

3 9 

49, 
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3 3 

top. 

33 

49, 

„ 14 
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9 9 

3 9 

56, 

„ 3 

3 3 

3 3 

3 9 

68, 
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at 

33 
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F 

3 9 

R 
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*. 
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93 
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93 
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?age 89, line 10 from bottom 


140, line 12 from bottom 


Delete or between and Ex, 
hath read that. 


10 from bottom, 


bottom 


347, last lin e. Delete second and third dot between 

and.Sjp^j 

351, line 11 from bottom. Read “ might be sent. 

371, „ 11 „ „ Delete “ flf or % or ^}» 

and re-insert after “ Particle ” on 
next previous line. 

381. „ 5 „ top. For read 


bottom. 
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COREIGE ND A — {continued). 

Page 66 (middle of page). 

Delete the words “ some uncertainty,” and substitute the words 
“ personal knowledge and is certain.” 

Also delete the word <c almost.” 

Also delete the words <f at all,” and substitute the word c( exactly.” 

Also delete the words ^ only hazarding the statement,” and sub- 
stitute the words if speaking on information.” 

Page 207 (bottom of page). 

Delete the words an emphatic or positive statement is intended,” 
and substitute the words c< the speaker expresses knowledge 
derived from information.” 

After the words No there is not insert the words <f (so I am 
informed) 

Then add the following : — 

is used when the speaker expresses personal knowledge 
and certainty. Thus : — 

nppW | STQ^Eij' No, there is not (I know). (See also p. 66).” 



Tibetan Grammar. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

§ 1. — The Tj* p* Ka-K'-a , or Tibetan Graphic System. 

CN 

I. — Tj’OT KaAi, or Consonantal Series of thirty letters. 


Letter. I Name. 


Remarks, 


"J 

p 

*1 


3 

<5 

e 


Like K in the Urdu word Kar, When. A com- 
pact sound. 

Khy forcibly aspirated. Like the Persian £ Kh. 

Pronounced softly, from low down in the throat, 
rather more sharply than hard English G } and in a 
way that to English ears seems to give it the 
sound of K. 

Like the sound of ng in the English word sing. It 
often begins a word in Tibetan. As a final, often 

represented by a superscribed o, called o arr: 

o La’-kor, or o cipher. 

Like the Oh in charge. A compact sound. 

Ghha. A forcibly aspirated ch . r 

Like the J in jar . As an initial it is slightlyfie 
pirated, and may be pronounced like t? eh. ,by 


iver 


N.B . — For the powers of these letters, as represented by their romanizet 
valents, see §2. 
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Letter, 

Name. 

Remarks. 

9 

! Nya 

Like the combined sound of the nya in lanyard . 

5 

Ta 

A compact dental sound, like the Urdu or Persian 
«i> , or the Bengali \$ . 


T‘a 

Also dental, but forcibly aspirated. 


Da 

This is not exactly a dental d, nor is it an aspirated 
d , as sometimes described, but a dental sound, 
rather like the tin in think, as pronounced by some 
Irishmen ; or like the Bengali w, but with a strong 
similarity to a dental t* A soft sound. 


Na 

A dental N, softly sounded. 

=i 

Pa 

1 : 

t : 

English P, but more fully and compactly pro- 
nounced. 


j§ P‘a 

Not Ph (i.e. F, or Fh), but P-h. A strong aspirate. 


| Ba 

Sharper than the English B } and rather like P, but 
softer than the latter. 


Ma 

English My sometimes abbreviated into o, written 
over the initial, and representing final m, and called 

o o La ? -kor, o cipher. It is also called 



To’-kor and is the same as the Sanskrit 

Anuswara. 

£ 

Tsa 

I Like the sound of Ts, or Russian Tse. A compact 
sound. 

55 

Ts‘a 

Not Tsh, but Ts-h, strongly aspirated. 

* 

Dz‘a 

Not Dzh, but Dz-h. Aspirated. 


Wa 

English W. 

V 

Zhya 

«. - 

: yj ■; l 

Something like the French J in jadis, or Persian j 5 
or Russian Zhe, but with a tendency towards the 
sound sh y and also with the ya sound. „ Hence, hard 
z'hya , or soft shy a. 
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3 


Letter. 

Name. 

Remarks. 

3 

Za 

English Z, but inclining to sound of s. 

* 

? a 

Spiritus lenis, with a vowel-sound like that in the 
Urdu word <_>" J Bas, Enough ; but soft and long, as 
though gently emanating from the throat. In 
words from Sanskrit it is used as a * f mora,” to 
denote prosodical length, i.e. a long syllable. 


Ya 

English F, as in yard , you, yoke , ye , yes, ykldish , 
yea, ; 


Ra 

English R } well sounded. 


La 

English Ly but, at the end of a syllable, sounded 
either very faintly or not at ail, and sometimes 

changed to Ra. 

* 

Sha 

Sh . Full, strong sound. 


Sa 

8. Full, strong sound, like ss in hiss, but, at the 
end of a syllable, not sounded at all. 


Ha 

H. Well aspirated. 


A 

Like the vowel-sound in the Urdu word Bas, 

Enough . Pronounced very short : but a harder, 

fuller and compacter sound than that of The 

sound of is inherent in all simple non-final 


consonants unqualified by any vowel-sign, and in 
all compound consonants sounding as one, when 
similarly unqualified. It is not inherent in the 

consonant which has a softer and more ema- 

nating sound. 


II* — The A-li, or Vowel-Series, being five vowels, and four 

a. 

vowel-signs. For the purpose of illustrating the signs, one of the 

vowels, namely, I3T A , which is also regarded as a consonant by 

: . ® 

Tibetans, is adopted as a basis. Any other consonant, however, 
would do equally well. 
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Remarks. 


Like a in ^ Bas, Enough. Pronunciation short, 
hard, compact and full. Inherent in all non- 
final consonants not qualified by any vowel-signs, 
and in single-letter and compound-letter syllables 
sounding as one syllable, when similarly unquali- 
fied. Thus, in T‘ang, Path, it is inherent 

in *J* but not in the final C. So it is inherent in 

C Nga, 1, but not in C Ngo, Face ; and in 

gj' La, Pay, salary, but not in gj’ Lu, song. It 

also ceases to inhere by reason of modifications 
other than qualifying vowel-signs, as will hereafter 
be shown. See § 3. 

Short, like the i in is. The sign is cv called 
G'i-g'ij, The Angle , and it is placed over the letter it 
modifies. Thus, TJ* Kyi, A sign of the Genitive Case. 

Short, like the u in full. The sign is -o called 
cfwir Zhyab-kyu, The hook, and it is placed 

NO 

under the letter it modifies. Thus, ^ D'tj, A 
sign of the Terminative Case. 

Short, like a in made, or the Italian e. The sign 
is ~ called £)eng-btj, The standing 

stroke , and it is placed over the letter it modifies. 
Thus, Re-re, each. 

Short, like the o in for , or rock. The sign is 
called $a-ro, The horns over the nose , and 

it is placed over the letter it modifies. Thus, 

Ro 5 A corpse ; SpT Gong, Price ; £p|*£f Log- 

pa, To read ; fT Lo '. Lightning ; ^ £)o, Stone . 
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§ 2. — The Romanized Equivalents adopted in this work, showing 
the Powers of the thirty consonants. 


Tibetan 

Character. 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

Remarks. 

i 

i 

i 

. j 

! 

f 

! 

i 

Acute accent, used for instance with g, when 
^Tj* Ga, is pronounced almost like h ; and 

with d, when ^ Da, is pronounced almost 

like :! 7 . Thus, Gong, Price, because it 

is pronounced nearly like Kong ; but Go, 

Door , pronounced like the ordinary hard 
English g. So also ^ £)e, The , That , because 
it is pronounced almost like dental Te ; but 

GS __ 

l)i, The , pronounced as dental 



This sign, placed over any letter, signifies 
a raising of the tone. 

■ j 

• 0 

J 

Spiritus lenis , or gentle breathing. It is 
placed before a, thus 5 a, to represent QJ For 

example, K’a, Order , Command. . For 

simplicity’s sake, however, we shall seldom 
use it. It will never be used to represent 

1 as a prefix. 


! 

Spiritus asper 9 or rough breathing. Thus pt 

K 4 a, for Kha. e.g., K'yer-wa, 

To carry away . 

HJ 

K 

Tonic pitch high. 

F 

K* 

Pitch lower than K. : 

**! 

* 6 

Pitch deep. 
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Tibetan 

Character. 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

f 

:v 

Remarks. 

‘ 

^ guarded 

G 

e.g. — fjjST Gam, J?o.r 5 Chest. Pitch higher 
than 

c 

Ng 

Pitch low ; sometimes represented by o 
LaVkor, o cipher. 

3 

Ch 

Pitch very high. 

;* 

Ch c 

Pitch lower than ch. 

5 

J, J ( 

When an initial, represented by J c . Thus ET 



J‘a , Tea. When it has a prefix, represented 
by J. Thus, Jo-pa, To cling ; 



5I5GT*7* J£-wa, To come to. To meet , To 
pay one's respects to. Pitch very low. 

9 

Ny 

Pitch low. 

J 

T 

Pitch very high. 

* 

T e 

Pitch lower than T. 

; 

t 

Pitch very low. 

^’guarded 

D 

e.g. — ^ Do, Stone. Pitch higher than D. 

; 3 

N 

Pitch low. 

d 

P 

Pitch very high. 

d 

P* 

Pitch lower than P . 

d 

B, W, V 

Pitch very deep. 

■ST and o 


o (called o La’-kor, cipher). Is 

sometimes placed on top of a letter, and 
stands for a final ng, or m } or ms. The pitch 

of 51* is low. 
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* Tibetan 

Romanized 


Character. 

Equivalent. 

Remarks. 


, 

Ts 

Pitch high. 


Ts‘ 

v': 

Pitch lower than Ts. 

S 

I)z k 

Pitch very low. 

3 

w 

Pitch low. 


Zhy 

Pitch very low. e.g., (^*5T Zhya-mo , Hat, 



< 

pronounced almost like Sha-mo. 

3 

z 

e.g.,— 3’CT Za-wa, To eat, pronounced al- 



most like Sa~w t a. Pitch very low. 


’A 

When 0^ is a prefix, it is not transliterated 



at all in this work. Pitch very low. 

5*3 

Y 

Pitch very low. 


E 

Pitch low. 

(33 

L 

Lowest pitch of all. 


Sh 

) 


S 

1 Pitch high. 

*9 

H 

Pitch very high. 

m 

‘ A 

1 ' 

Pitch low. 


Xote. — The remarks in column 3 regarding Tonic Pitch refer to the 
Rev. Mr. Amundsen’s Tone-system. I would, however, advise the 
student to direct his attention to the compactness or otherwise of Ms 
utterance , and to the shortness or length of Ms vowel-sounds y rather 
than to Pitch of Tone. See § 19. 

Other letters, compound and reversed, are not included in the 
above tables. They are dealt with in §§ 4 et seq . 
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§ 3.— Phonetic Modifications of the Five Vowels. These are 
based on l??' A, as representing any of the thirty consonants. 


Tibetan 

Sound. 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

Remarks. 


a 

Short, hard and compact, as already ex- 


; : a ; ■ ■ ■ v - 

A.J V . ■ 

•:.a; 

a 

plained. Ex. K‘am, Empire , Realm. 

Pronounced, as regards the vowel-sound, 
exactly like that of the English word Gome. 

1ST differs from in that the latter is a 

long, slow and gentle emanation, while 
13T is uttered forcibly. 

Long, like a in English far. Ex. K 4 a, 

im+^’ j 

Order , Command; La, A courteous 



expression . 

Long, like a in far. Ex. 'TJVj* Ka-sha, A sort 

a, 

rx L 

a 

of grass; Ta-le-la-ma , Dalai 

fX 



Lama , or GyX-wa rimxpo-ch' e ; L\\-sa. 


a, a, wa, 

Long, like the o in corner , or the aw in Baud , 

< 


or the Chinese wd as in Kwan, in translitera- 


| tions from Sanskrit, Indian, Chinese or 

' — V 

other foreign languages. Thus, 


Ra-me-sha-ra, A holy place near Lanka or 
T ‘o-’tr- kwan, Last Emperor 

of China of the Tartar dynasty 

C\ X5» 

Dai-ch'in-b’a-dur, A Mongolian King of 
j Tibet. Or long, like the a in far, in Tibetan 

words. Thus, <F Ts‘a, Salt ; py K‘a-ta, 

< 

j Crow, mag-pie ; Pa’-zhya, A mitre- 

< 

shaped cap. Or it serves to show that a 
| letter is not a prefix, but an initial. Thus, 

i Dang-po, dear, which might other- 
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•Tibetan 

Sound. 




;i 


w 

W+a V 


CN 

r\ 


W 

ifi+zpr' 

f i^+$r 

W+or 


Romanized 

Equivalent. 


Remarks. 


wise have read NgX-po ; Da-po, A 

district of Tibet south-east of t5 and Kong- 
po, which might otherwise have read C*t.- po. 
Short, like a in can. Ex. Zhyan- 

pa (pronounced Zhyam-pa) other ; or , 

Da’-pa, Faith. 

Long, like a in can't, as pronounced by a 
Yankee. Ex. |fsjjapj’ Nye-SS, Disciple , 

Pupil : gprcr or GyX-po, King. 

Short, like i in is. Ex. Yin-pa (pro- 

nounced Yim-pa), To be. 

Long, like i in ravine. Ex. Q^TJ^J Q jt-PA , 
To be afraid ; §jST 6t, A sign of the Agm- 

live Case ; Kyi-la, Among , amid , 

m the midst. 

j Also long, like fin ravine. Used in tr ansi it- 
| ' erations from foreign languages. Ex. 

Cv ^ 

Sni-iiA, Moral conduct; PtSiy-PA- 

Cv ^ 

bi-ka, JfMte lotus '; ShrI, Glory. 
a . 

*“N 

Short, like a in made, or Italian e. Ex. 

De, The, That.. 

Like the preceding , but long. Ex. ^=Tp]5T 6e , 

•< 

Devil, Demon, Evil-spirit ; ShS- 

pa, To knoio ; ^OfST See-wa, or S1 -wa, 
To absolve. 
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Tibetan 

Sound. 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

Remarks. 

) 

e 

Short, like e in get. Ex. eB3pT Ch'en-po 


(pronounced CH‘feM-Po), Great, Big, Large ; 


.0*yCT J'e’-pa, To do, to act , to perform, to 



achieve . 

8T 

ai 

Like i in mind. Ex. Kai-lS-sha, A 



mountain on the N. shore of Lake Manor 



CN 

sarowar ; 5T-S' Maitri, Love, Friendship ; 

Si8> Cvo 

Tai~ling : ga, The modern Telingana . 

m' 

x> 

u 

Short, like u in pull. Ex. Hur-po, 



Active ; CJ^’ Bu, Worm, ; ^ Ch'tj. Water. 

Ag+=ipr 

u 

Long, like oo in snooze. Ex. Zhyit 

pa, To sit. 

!£J- { 

9 

/ 

. 5 ' 

n 

Same as preceding. Ex. £f ^ W ax bb~ 

^ o 

BY A, Azure stone, Lapis lazuli ; ^ Hum, 

' 6 

A terrifying or angry expression . ST 3 ^* 

*3 x 

Brutal. ^ 

® +s r ) 

! ii 

Like u in French tine. Ex. £>tlw, 

s» 

W ) 

! u 

Seven; fjjSyCT Kti’-PA, Thread. 

«+*>■ ) 
®+°r j 

tt 

Same as last, but long. Ex. D’fj, 

S9 

Period, Time ; WpT Yti, Land, Country. 

1 i?r 

0 

Short, like o in for , or rock. This is the com- 

■ . : 


monest o in Tibetan. Ex, JjjpT T‘om, 
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Tibetan Romanized 
Sound. Equivalent. 


Remarks 


Bazaar 


MO, Bitch / E n' J*o-wo, Nobleman , master f 


lord ; if Po-’o ? Grandfather 


Long, like o in mode , 
crowd, a multitude . 


Like the last. Used only in transliterating 
Ex. 3f«r*r GO-ta-ma. Buddha's name. 


Short , like eu in French Jennie. Ex. W 
Gon-pa (pronounced Gom-pa), A monastery 
Cho’-pan, Diadem. 


Same as last, but long. Ex. 355T CH f 5 
Religion ; ^OT Nya-d'S, Fishing net. 


Like ou in Noumenon. Ex. Gow-n- 

'' j-A': . f*L . ; 

md. Sometimes also spelt 13TCV or 
Ex, or iili Gau-ta-ma , Gou- 


Notes 


In the above Tabular Statement the sign -f in column 1 means “ as 
modified by the addition of.” It will be seen that the basic, 
inherent 13T a is subject to modifications, not only when quali- 
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fied by vowel-signs, but also when followed or subjoined by 
’a, or when subjoined by Ha , or ^ tva-zwr, or when followed 

by y Na , Of La } *y Da , ST Sa, and GVsa, which last 
is sometimes represented by the abbreviation ^ Tctrlog-ta , i.e. 
y 2to reversed, and called &a-sa-da-Jcyo’ . 

2. — In words containing those vowel-modifications which are affected 

by &T to, the 'Of when pronounced, should be uttered very 

softly. Often it is not pronounced at all. e.g., yCpT 
or Sot, Money ; SSl-j'a, or So-j c a, Tea . 

Where as a final, is followed by the particle AT the 
latter, in the Colloquial, is often changed into ^ ra. e.g., 
(instead of Cf) yapT Ch'o’-pa bU-ra #ang- 

wa, To sacrifice (Honorific form). Sometimes, however, is 

merely duplicated. See § 18. 

3. — In the pronunciation of words containing those vowel-modifications 

which are affected by y Dto, or y Gto, or sometimes yST 

G'ctrsa , the following peculiarity should be noted. In the case of 
monosyllabic words or final syllables ending in one of the above 
letters, such letter is not exactly pronounced. Yet it is hinted 
at ; for, just before pronouncing it, the speaker stops short, and, 
by a sharp contraction of the glottis, forms a kind of innominate 
sound, which perhaps is best described by reference to the 
Persian or Arabic £ c ain, or to the curious throat-sound emitted 
by some Glaswegians when, instead of saying Saturday , they say 
Sdurday^ or instead of saying water, they say wader* This em- 
phasized hiatus-sound will be represented by an apostrophe. 
Ex. |yq- J'iD’-PA, To do ; ^ Cn f A 5 , Hand (Honorific term) ; 
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. m Nyi-IMT’, Parasol. In particular, as regards syllables 
ending in ^fj' G'a , the following rules may be observed : — 

(a) When the syllable forms a word by itself, like x^f]* Chi’ 
(Chig'), A, an; C^=Tj’ £>u’ 0u0), Is ; or -pp|‘ Sho’ 

Sfl> 

{Shog') } Imperative of C^CSP Yong-wa, To come s the *Tj w . 
G'a should never he pronounced, but only hinted at, in 
manner above described. 

(b) When the syllable in which ^ or *TJ5T occurs is only one 

in a word of two or more syllables, and is not the final 
syllable, the or zTj^T may be pronounced, or only 
hinted at, at pleasure. Ex. Dig’-pa, or 

Sin ; Dod-bod, or £>o’-bo’, A Lump; WpIjSf 

Yag-po, or Ya’-po, Good; 5J^T|5l'Cl' &Yb-PO, or (3-YOd- 
po. Quick. 

(c) Practically the same rules may be observed as regards 

final Of la. Ex. COT NgX, Fatigue , and gorq* £) 1 l- 
wa, or £)E-wa, To fasten on. 

4 . — A consonant, having a prefix, but no affix, nor any qualifying 

vowel-sign, must be supported by the lengthening affix Cy ’a, 
which prevents the prefix from being mistaken for an initial 
letter. Ex. cpTp; K’a, Order , command' , word; 

Arrow. 

5 . — q* B, is usually pronounced W, when, in a word of more than one 

syllable, it is the initial letter of the second or other following 
syllable, and the final letter of the immediately preceding syllable 
is either C’ 0 or or or if such preceding syllable does not 

end in a consonant, but is governed by inherent 13T, or one of the 
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vowel-signs. 5J' also takes the sound of w when it is prefixed by 

5^ Da, and has no modifying vowel-sign or Yata sign. In the 
latter case it takes the sound of the modifyng signs. Ex. : — 
Wang, Power, might, potency (non-physical) ; but 

V, Respiration; U-$A, Hair (of head) ; 

' > ' : •v*-' . .. 

En-nS , Lonely spot ; Ox-pg , Grandson , nephew (Literary 

€S.. ■■■■■:■ ,P -G 

term) ; *\5F Yar, Summer ; Yixg, Region , Space (e.g. , 

heavenly expanse); Yttg-pa, or Yu’-pa, To brandish , to 

nc> . 

. . *s . -s. 

flourish ; Yen-ch c e-wa, To separate; but 

Bang, A subject; OyCJC’Kj’ Jung-wa , To happen, originate, become . 
arise. 

The letter q* Ba, when sounding as a w, and followed by 

i 9 is pronounced somewhat like the hard Russian vowel 
oi, but with a w before it, or something like the English word 
way, save that the a must be given the vowel-sound of and 
merged into the succeeding i 9 so as to make the two into a sort 
of diphthongal sound. 

Second vowels, following immediately after a simple or com- 
pound consonant, whether qualified by a vowel-sign or not , are 
. always based on 'a, not on t?T a. Ex, not 

■WT 8r Gatj-ta-ma ; Le-u, Chapter ; Mi-u, Little 

man . ' , 


Letter. 
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§ 4 — The six reversed (i.e. &F|* lo’) letters. Used chiefly in 
transliterations from Sanskrit, Pali, etc. 


Name. 


g g 

a ‘3 

o cr 
P3K! 


Remarks. 


ja Ta-log-ta T The dental letter sj* Ta reversed and 

- °T ■ pronounced as a palatal. A common ab- 

Ga-sa-da Kyo . 

breviation for the double affix Ex. 

Pung-rO, instead of w 

** 1*1 1 


p l u a4o^t f a T< T‘a reversed, and pronounced as an as- 
pirated palatal. 

^ Da-lo^-da B ^reversed, and pronounced as an 

unaspirated palatal, much as some Irish- 
men pronounce the th in think . 

^ Na-lo^-na N The dental letter 3j* xVa reversed, and 

pronounced as a palatal. 

pv Sha-log-K c a K‘ Ska reversed, and pronounced like p* 


Ka-Sha-lo^-ta- | K c y rfj* w jth a reversed Ska sub- 

| pa joined. Pronounced like g* K 6 ya, 

I K f ya , . , 

strongly aspirated. 
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§ 5.— The seven consonants to which Ya, in the form of 
may be subjoined. ttj' so subjoined is called 0 r 

9T^ Ya-ta, 7 a~ subjoined. 


9 


This is Kya, and it is so pronounced. 

This is K‘ya, and it is so pronounced. 

This is Gya, and it is pronounced as some Irishmen pronounce 
Garden , guide , etc., i.e. Gyarden , Gyide , etc. 

This is Pya, but Ya-ta changes the pronunciation into that of 
3' Cha. 

This is P ya, but Ya-ta, changes the pronunciation into that of 
<£’ Oh‘a. 

This is Bya but Ya-ta’ changes the pronunciation into that of 
6* That is to say, when is an initial, it is pronounced J‘, 

which is practical’y like -S' Cha ; when not an initial, it is 

pronounced J. If prefixed by Da, it is pronounced Y ; 

and if further qualified by a vowel-sign, it takes the Y sound 
merged into the vowel-sound. Ex. S3*' Yab, Summer ; S3 c?r 

Ying, Region, space (e.g. Heaven’s vault); Yud-PA, 

or Yu’-pa, To brandish, flourish ; ^^" 3 *^* YfcN-CH'E-WA, To 
separate. 

This is Mya, but Ya-ta changes the pronunciation to that of 
f Nya. 



-. 13 '}') aq FT ei ffr m- c?r irr 
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§ 6 —The fourteen consonants to which Ra, in the form of 
MAY BE SUBJOINED. ” so subjoined is called ^'rjsj=rj$r or 
Ra-ta, Ra-suh joined . 


3 

3 

3 

* 

3 


! 

Name. 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

Remarks. 

Ka-ra-ta-Ta 

T 

Like 


K‘a-iu4a-T‘a 

T* 

.. w 


Ga-ra-ta-Da 

D 

•• r 


Ta-ra-ta-Ta 

T 

•• r 


T*a-rarta-T‘a 

V 

.. p- 




i 

i 

All palatals. 

Pa-ra-ta-Da 

p 

r 


Na-ra-ta-Na 

N 

.. P 


Pa-ra-ta-Ta. 

T 

•• f 


P f a~ra~ta-T f a 

T* 

i *§ i 


Ba-ra-ta-Da 

P 

ill l i. 


Ma-ra-ta-Ma 

M 



Shaqra- ta-Skra 

Shr 



Sa-ra-ta-Sa 

S 

This is 

the pronunciation in Literary 



Tibetan and in Sikhim and Butan. 

Sa-rarta-Ta i 

T 

This palatal pronunciation is the pronuncia- 



tion in 

-0-p‘X-ka’, CoSo- 



quial of t). 

Sa-ra-ta-Hra 

Hr 

Pronunciation in Tsang-f‘X- 


H 

ka’, Colloquial of Tsang. 

Hiwa-t&Hra 

Hr 
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^ ^ TW Six CONSONANTS TO "WHICH Ha, IN THE NORM «i ffW 

- Ha-TS)s may be subjoined. 

With the exception of |J' L‘a (commonly seen Lha), which is 
frequently met with, these Fa-compounds are only used in trans- 
literations from Sanskrit, Pali, etc. The effect of subjoining ^ 
Ha, is to lengthen and slightly aspirate the consonant. Ex. §3 
L‘1-sa, Lhasa, the Capital of Tibet. 

£jj' G‘a . 5j‘ D‘a (Dental) 9' B‘a. 

£ Dz‘a. ?' D‘a (Palatal) f L‘«. 


£ Dz‘a. 
5 


§ 8.— The six silent consonants to which «T La (OTqt^ La-ta) 


I !i 


IS SUBJOINED. . ■ ' " 

The effect of subjoining the Of is to raise and emphasize the 

tone, and to make the. sound more compact. 

ttj- gj’ ec a^* sj’ All pronounced OJ" La. 

Jj* Pronounced t)a. 

Examples La’kor, Cipher, such as o, the abbreviated ST 

or C- 3* L v , Serpent-demon ; Lod-PA , To read; 

La’-chor, or Lid-CHOR, Clamour, noise, (Literary) ; gppT Len-pa, 
Stupid, foolish ; JpT Da-wa, Month, moon ; gj'ST La-ma , Lama i 
xp Lung, Wind ; ffq'q* Lob-pa, To learn, teach. 


§ 9 .— The sixteen consonants to which Wa-^ur, in the 

EORMOE 4 IS SUBJOINED. ■ ' 

' ' A' ;; : * AtLfei'K; tXfCCiCC.rJC-: 

4 is called Wa-^ur because it is a corner of the letter <g’ Wa, 

When scholars from Tibet first visited India to study Buddhistic 
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Literature, they did not realize that the Tibetan letter £T repre- 
sented both B and W (which in Sanskrit are denoted by if and 

9 ), just as the Bengali letter ^ represents them, and that' Wa 
was therefore unnecessary. The later scholars, however, did 
realize it, and since then ^|* Wa has not been much used in 
Tibetan. It still survives, however, in some words, and in the 
form of <J Wa-ztjr, subjoined to the consonants now under notice. 

As regards Tibetan words, the effect of subjoining <j is merely 
to lengthen somewhat the sound of the vowel inherent in . or quali- 
fying, the consonant. In the following examples the vowel-sound 
is the inherent W a, which, when lengthened, is d. Thus 

Ka, Oh ! 

Ka-ye, Oh! Holla! 

1^'^’ K c a-ta, Or on), Mag 'pie, 

SjpT Ba-pa, Mouth, 

< 'py')'), 

qgp'erj' Lab-]?a, School. 

:c : .. <? Y ‘'■yy-''.'- ■ :P ' '■'■Y-'-. ry)y- 

Da-wa, A Medical plant. 

5 ’ Tsa , Spunk, tinder. 

< P^P'pPPP : 

§* Tsa, Grass, herb. 

< 

v^pT Tsa k c a , Pasture . 

Ts% Salt. 

< ' r: v h^-v.' v •■v'i' -42 r 

^ or (^3T Zhya, or Zhya-mo, Hat, cap. 

< ■ < ■ 

3* Za, NettleP pp "PpPppP );.p 
V ;; < ' !P'PP0rpP : P)P!:PPPpPP^ 

Rl, *,*eS” R£-cho, Horn, sting. 

< < v s y!yy uYYY0i : Y 

{5^'^,* T'ac^ka, °r T c a’-ba, Hartshorn. 
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OPT LI-wa, A species of deer. 

< 

■£)* Sha, Flood, high water. 

< 

■fpT Sha-wa, Deer. 

< 

Sha-p‘o, Stag, buck. 

•£J'3T Sha-mo, Doe, bird. 

Sha-t‘u\ Young deer. 

<3 

Wa-^ur is also used to represent the sound of wa, as found in 
old Tibetan literature, and in Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, and other 
ancient foreign languages. Ex 

Hwa, Sugared medicine like lozenges (old Tibetan). 

*<3 

Ea-m k-shwa- r a , Rameshwar, near Ceylon. 

< 

T‘o-u kwan, Last Emperor of China of the Tartar 

dynasty. 

O- CN 

Dwai- ch'in-b’a-dtjr, A Mongolian king of 

a ^ 

Tibet . 

^jsTSJdj" SwI-b'a-t'Xn, Name of a town. 

It also represents the sound of a as found in modern Indian lan- 
guages, e.g. Bengali, in which that sound and ?*?a seem to be inter- 
changeable. Ex. Swadesi , SJiadeshi. 

It is even met with in conjunction with the vowel-sound Na-ro, 
Ex. ny % ^ ^*5T ^ KI, KI, SWO, SWO, TMDSTO, 

nyi-ma bo : Ho. ye gods r to-day is sunny / (Literary). 

Wa-^tjr also sometimes serves to show that a letter which might 
possibly be mistaken for a prefix is really an initial. Ex. Dang- 

fo. Clear; Da'-po, A district in Tibet. If the Wa-^tjr had 

not been subjoined to the in these words, one might have read 
them NgX-po, and 6S-po. 
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§ 10. — The twelve consonants on which the silent Ra-So- 

Ra-Heda is placed. The effect is to raise the tonic-pitch and 
emphasize the sound of each consonant, except those that are 
regarded as masculine. As to masculine letters see § 19 . Sign 
with Romanized equivalent, ° above. 

frf Ka, g| 6a, £’ $ga, f da, ftya, Sf Ta, 

=* Da, §■ ft a, Sf Ba, §f Si a, g' Tsa, g’ Dz‘a. 

It will be noticed that HT Ka, Ta, x£" Tsa, have not got above 
them the sign for heightening the Tonic-pitch , they being masculine 
letters and not requiring it. 

§ 11. — The ten consonants on which the silent La-Co, La - 

Head, is placed. It has the same effect as the Ra-Head. Sign 

Ka, «f 8a, tiga, f Cha, f da, . \ 

% Ta, gT Da, Pa, Ba, f Ida. : ^ If. 

In all these the Gf is not pronounced, except in the case of §T Ida, 
and except also when there is a preceding syllable which ends in a 
vowel. In this latter case the is usually carried back and given the 
sound of 3f n. Ex. Ggn-cha, Lode; ^ Dan~ta, Now. 

Sometimes, however, it is carried back as Of, but not sounded. Yet it 
modifies the preceding vowel. Ex. W TS-cha’, Whip. Sometimes 
it even takes the sound of final b. Ex. ^3‘$ST 2 ob-ta, Mien. 

§ 12. — The twelve consonants on which the silent Sa-&o, 

Set-Head !, is placed. It also has the same effect as the Ra-Head. 
Sign M . 

Sf Ka, §f Da, §• $ ga, f Hya, f Ta. ^ Da, 

«* Sfa. ST Pa, fj- Ba, ff Ma, Tsa, Dz‘a. 
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§ 13.— ifooN-Su’ tfGA, The five Prefixes, i.e. silent 
letters , which are prefixed to divers Initial (sometimes called Radical) 
letters, simple and complex, in the formation of words. Their 
effect is to remove the aspirate, if any, of low-toned, i.e. 
Feminine and Very Feminine initials, and to raise the Tonic Pitch, 
and make the sound more compact. Thus, take gC* J‘ung, the 

N5> 

Perfect and Imperative root of RgC'SJ’ Jttng-wa, To happen, ori- 
ginate , arise. Here $T is a feminine letter, and therefore low- toned, 
and, as an initial with ^ Ya-ta } it is slightly aspirated in £[C. 

The addition of the prefix Q* 5 a removes the aspirate, and makes 
the Tonic Pitch higher, and the sound more compact. 

These prefixes are really a kind of Prepositive Affixes, sometimes 
modifying the meaning of a word, and sometimes entering into the 
formation of the Present, Perfect and Future Tenses of a verb. 
Though doubtless once upon a time actually pronounced, they 
are now generally silent. In the case, however , of ^ and 51“. 
when the syllable in which any of them occurs is preceded by a 
syllable ending in a vowel-sound, the ^ or 5{* is often carried 
back in pronunciation to the vowel-sound and sounded with it. 
The prefixes ^ and are never sounded or carried back. As 

regards^* and ST the Colloquial has a curious custom of transmuting 
them into the sound of <S“ N. Ex. 5T5F^’ Me-# 5 ! is pronounced 
Mfex-ft’I, Gun ; Mi-htr 5 is pronounced Is .not; 

W f)A-pA is pronounced Dan-IIa, similar. Also fij’ a as a 

prefix, is sometimes given the sound of 5J* m. Ex. <3j’5J3C^' 
Na-2 5 a is pronounced Nam-B’a, clothes. 

No letters are ever superposed upon or subjoined to any 
: prefix ; and, as will be seen when we come to the paragraph on 
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from those of the same Letters as Initials, or even as Affixes, save 
in the case of if}' which is always Very Feminine. 

Ga. This prefix is of Common Gender, and it is found before the 
following Initials, namely, 3' Gha, f Nya, Ta, ^ Da, Na, 
& Tsa, (Sj - Zhya, 3’ Za, OJ* Ya, -£[' Sha, and ST 8a, all of which 

retain their natural sounds unaffected by the ^ save as regards 
Tonic Pitch and compactness of utterance, as already explained. 
This prefix is found in many nouns. It also enters into the 
formation of the Present and Future Roots of certain verbs. 
Ex. Elj^TeiElfc' jsTS«TS c ANG, Inn ; IWg, Present Root, and 

qfjC- Tang, Future Root, of Tong-wa, To send, dismiss. 

S Da- This prefix is of Common Gender, and is met with before the 
following Initial letters, namely, TJ* Ka, *J|' (ia, C Nga, CJ* Pa, 

q* Ba, and 51* Ma, and nine other letters which are merely com- 
pounds of these with Ya-ta', or Ra-ta’. It also enters into the 
formation of the Future Root of certain verbs. Ex. ■\9°r #> 
Future Root of Btj-WA, To offer ; w Gab, Future 

Root of Q^q^rq- Gbb-ra, To cover. 
q* Ba. This prefix is of Masculine Gender, and occurs before the 
Initials n\'Ka, dpfe, S' Gha, 5' Ja, J Nya , J Ta, ^ Da, 6^ Na, 

& Tsa , €’ Dz‘a, (°( fihya, 3' £a, Ra , Sha, Sa, and 
twenty-nine other letters , compounds of the foregoing , some having 
one or other of the differentsubjuncts, and some even one or other 
of the three different superposed letters. It is a very common 
prefix, and enters into the formation of the Perfect and Future 
Tenses of many verbs. Ex. Kor, Perfect Root and Future 

Root of IfjVq* Kor-wa, To Surround ; Zttarb, Perfect 

Root, and qjsf ZftYO, Future Root of %] E'CJ* Jo-wa, To milk. 
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ST Ma. This prefix is of Very Feminine Gender, and occurs before 
p Ka, **[ 6 a, C Nga, *' GVa, 5’ Ja, 2%a, T‘a, 
f)a, Na, (& Ts'a, Ea* Dz‘a and four other letters, 
compounds of some of the foregoing in Ya-ta, or Ra-ta. 

flj’ ’A. This Prefix is of Feminine Gender, and is found before 
p K‘a, p 6 a, 5’ Ch‘a, 5 * Ja, T'a, ^ Da, 2}* P‘a, SJ* Ba, 
do Ts‘a, S’ Dz‘a, and nine other letters, compounds of some 
of the foregoing in Ya-ta, or Ra-ta. 

The raising-power (if any) of these prefixes, as regards Tone, 
depends upon their gender as mentioned above, the masculine prefix 
CT Ba possessing the greatest power. 

§ 14. — The following Tabular Statement of the consonants (in their 
simple form) which, as Initial Radical letters, take prefixes, and of 
the particular prefix or prefixes which, and which alone, each such 
consonant takes, may be found of use, especially in oases where the 
student feels some difficulty in determining whether any particular 
letter is or is not a prefix. For instance, no letter except ^ £)a , 

or 2J' Ba, immediately preceding a 'TJ' Ka, can be a prefix; no letter 

except 5J’ Ma, or ’A, immediately preceding a p’ K‘a, can 
be a prefix ; and so on. 


Initial or 

Prefix or 


Radical 

Prefixes 

Example. 

letter. 

taken. 

rT l 


^•ST Kar-'po, White. 


SI 

Ta-shl, Joy, Prosperity, Blessing. 
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Initial or 
Radical 
letter. 

Prefix or 
Prefixes 
taken. 

Example. 

p 1 

51 

K'an-po, Abbot. 

■ i 

I 

i 

1 

- { 
1 

j 

C\j§W K‘yer-wa, or ^‘ST K l ur-wa, 
away. 

p | 

'S 

s^rp^cr Cra-wa, Joy, Happiness. 

| 

q 

qqjqpr '#*, Demon. 

! 

•j 

5? 

Spf Oo, Head. 

i 

, : 'i 


Ojarq- fiye-wa , To fall. Stumble. 

c 


Money,. Silver. 


51 

SIE^s’ehT $ gar-mo y Sweet. 

s 


Cho(j-pa y To break (Transitive) 


q 1 

Chufi-pa, To allow. 

Ill l|:|:l||l : gl. ■ .. 1 1 /III II- ::v ; ' : 

fg & 

51 

: ^<5'^’ Ch 6 o-to, Beak. 


| 

Qy<£5T Ch‘am , Masquerade. 

"v'l E’ 

III ■$ 

2Tj3’^g^* Glory, Splendour. 


|g a 

aq-sr^T jfft-wa, To meet. 


' 

J%-pa, To be afraid. 

9 

*1 

$ yer-ts* ang , Pantry. 


HI m 

^pT^T $ye-wa, To ferment. 


;J§|| 

fty&n-sd'-pa, To rouse. 
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Initial or 
Radical 
letter. 

Prefix or 
Prefixes 
taken. 

Example. 

■5 

■ : 

*1 

dj^Sl' Tam, Rumour. 

\ 

d 

qfttr Ton-pa, To cast out. 

•i 

si 

S|^’ T‘% End. 


* 

Q^^'d ’ T‘ung-iva, To drink. 

^ ! 

**1 

dpC,’ Bong, Face. 


d 

dd'cf Be-po, Good, Well. 


si 

51^' B'a, Arrow. 



Q^SJ'CT f)am-pa, To choose. 


i f 

dj3p"d* ffo’-pa, Injury. 


; d 

dfjK'd’ Mar-wa, To lengthen. Extend. 


53 

5!<3p; #’«, Oath. 

d 


^dC'cf Pang-po, Witness. 



Q^dd’d' P‘e-wa, To increase. 

d 


^ddj^J- fj > Breath ; Yar-ka, Summer. 



OpPs'd" Bar-wa, To blaze up. 

III S3 

l 

^SJd|'*T Matf-mi, Soldier. 


=n 

dji^C'd* Tsang-po, River. 

: ' ; ' ■ : ' • : 

|: ' 

dS^'pC Ts6n-K‘ang, Prison, Jail. 
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Initial or 
Radical 
letter. 

\ V -J- 

Prefix or! 
Prefixes; 

' taken, j 

Example. 

. ; £ 

1 j 

5? : 

515" 2Vo, Lake. 


S 

' MS-' 1’ 

TsHg'-pa , To burn (Intransitive). 

£ 

q J 

■ j 

fizwn, Lie, Falsehood. 


m 

5|E&rqr i)ze-po, Lovely. 

j 

<\ ; 

Q^t’5,' T)zing-ra , Fortification. 

3 : 

None. ; 


$ 

. . 

: :! 

^ i 

q 

1,"’" 

:-v:. 

qjjSjSj’CJ* Zhi/dn-pa (pro. thyam-pa), Another. 
5jC’q^’ Nang-z'hyin, According to. 

a 

K'. 

i *1 

fljiqprq 1 M-po, Body. 


q 

j 

ql^q^’ Z'ob-ta, Likeness. 


1 

None. 



*1 

! qp^t]- fa’ , or faf, Bull, Yak. 

j-;: ■ v' .V-- ■ - /• ■ ■ , vS'i , 

A 

q 

j qajVf la-ska, Thigh. 

|||) 01 

j None. 

i : ;. ; : : B;': V; ■' 5-V' : ^ 'y: y C .;-y‘ ' ' S- v y • 

^ . 

1 

: T 

rq^-q^'qtpq' She-she tang-wa. To rebuke. 


* 

q : • 

q^*q* Shd’-pa, To tell. 
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Initial or 
Radical 
letter. 

Prefix or 
Prefixes 
taken. 

Example. 


*1 

A 

S'i-po, Bright, Clear. 


q 

q^’q^'q' So’-de kam-po. Misfortune. 

*i 

None. 



None. 

> 


NOTES. 

L— Letters are either simple, like or complex, like 

m and so forth. Syllables in which Prefixes occur may consist 
of two, three, or four such letters. For the purpose of ascertaining 
what letters are Prefixes, complex letters may be regarded as one 
letter. No letter that has another letter superadded to it, or 
subjoined to it, or which i3 qualified by any of the vowel-signs 
ss>> ^ can be a Prefix. 

2. — In the case of a two-letter syllable, whenever the second letter is 

qualified by a vowel-sign, or is otherwise complex, the first letter , 
if one of the five mentioned in § 13, may be taken to be a Prefix, 

Ex.— SJjS* Ts c o, A lake ; Ta-mi-sh l, Calamity. 

3. — In the ease of a two-letter syllable in which both letters are simple 

letters, then, even if the first letter is one of the five mentioned in 
§ 13, it is not a Prefix, but an Initial or Radical. Ex.- — 

£a’-6a’, Cake of tea ; qq*3fc*q- Bab-yong-wa, To descend . 

4. — In the case of a syllable consisting of more than two letters, the 

first, if one of the five mentioned in § 13, may be taken to be a 
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Ex. QflZ'C r (the Literary form of Ba6~pa, To descend ; 

K‘an-pq, Abbot ; qTpfSJ’ Ko’pa, To create. Very 

rarely it is otherwise, as in the case of the ^ in the word 

Ri-f>A, Wild animal . Such words are often written with a tvarzur 
under the ^ to show that it is not a Prefix, but an Initial. Thus 

Cv 

It is then still pronounced Ri-£»a. 

•Should the Prefix be ^ ai *d the Initial be simple £J\ then 
CJ* loses its b sound, and is pronounced w $ or w as modified by the 

next, letter, if any, such as Na , &T La, or 8a (see Vowel 
Modifications, § 3). Should, however, the CT be accompanied 
by (ya-td) } or any vowel-sign, it similarly loses its w; sound, and 
takes that of the yarta or of the vowel-sign. Ex. — Not Bang, 
but Wang, Authority , Power Wa, Pinnacle , Spire ; 

5ar, Summer : Or, ^4 p/ace m TifeeZ ,* On-po, 

Nephew of a Lama. If the CT be accompanied by q (Rartd) , 
it acquires the sound of d } i.e. palatal d (see § 6). Ex. — 

Name of a Tibetan tribe; Da’ Interstice. 

§ 15. — Peculiarities of Pronunciation. 

— When a syllable beginning with one of the Prefixes *7]’, £7', or 3^ 
follows another syllable ending in a- vowel-sound, the Prefix is often 
in the Colloquial carried back, sometimes with its own sound, 
sometimes with a changed sound, to the preceding syllable, and 
pronounced as if it were part of it. Ex. — 

Chu-chi’, pronounced CHud-CHi’, Eleven. 

Chu-^Syi, pronounced Chub-Myi, Fourteen. 
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Ra-z'i, pronounced R.ab-2% Drunk. 

qrTj(^’q^ , q|3j”’C!' {Hon.) K’a-kyGn-^ang-wa, pronounced 
K’ab-kyon-^ang-nga, To censure. 

3j'CJ3Q^ {Hon.) Na pronounced Nam-£’S, Clock , Clothes. 

k ‘ a - CH f u, pronounced K c am-oh c tj, Law' suit, 

Ya-ts c an-po, pronounced Yam-ts 4 am-po< Astonish- 
ing : 

2. — The Prefixes R* and 0^ are never themselves carried back ; but in 

the case of 0^ and also of ST the sound of n is sometimes sub- 
stituted, and pronounced with the preceding syllable. Ex.-— 

T c ckBo’ pronounced T‘5N-fi6’ ; Ambition. 

Mi-fiu’, pronounced Min-Ptj’ , Is not , are not. 

TO {Hon.) (xE-fctfN, pronounced GhN-t>tiN, Clergy. 

(spro^jsr (Hon.) ZnYA-bAM^ pronounced Zhyak-Pam:, Cheek . 

]S t on-be ta’-pa^ pronounced S3T5 m-bE tX’-pa. 
To add . 

Me-IVa, pronounced MkN-b’A, Gun . 

3q*5{^£Tj* Me- 15a j , pronounced MfcNr-iU 9 , Ember . 

3. — Even when the first syllable ends in the same custom sometimes 

holds, probably because of the incomplete way in which final *TJ* 
is uttered^ the syllable therefore seeming to end in a vowel-sound. 

Ex. — v 7''./, ; ; 

3^’ (Hon.) 0H‘AG-fitJ’, or Ch‘a 5 -P1j ’ , pronounced 

ss 

CH ( lN-j6tJ’, Knot. 

4-— The sound of n is sometimes transmuted into that of m. Ex.— 
5^p<3\'q' K'an-po, pronounced K‘am-po, Abbot. 
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YiNrPA, pronounced Yim-pa, To be (copula). 

Nd^-sl tI’-pa, pronounced ^5 m-b1 tJC’-pa, 
To add . 

£||^*q w Zhyan-pa, pronounced Zh yam-pa, Other . 

5. -r-The sound of Of as final of first syllable is also sometimes 

changed into that of m. Ex. — 

flyTSST (Hon.) Gtt-CH f AM > pronounced Oto~CH f AM 5 Catarrh. 

GyI-ts^an, pronounced Gyax-ts‘an. Banner of 
Victory. 

6. — The sounds that are latent in superadded letters, sometimes result 

in audible sounds, pronounced with the preceding syllable. Ex* — 

{Hon.) So-ftONG, pronounced Son-Bong, Churn. 
J^a-^owg, pronounced J f AN-boNG, Tea churn. 

“V- 

CH f o-ifGA, pronounced Ch‘8-#ga, Fifteen. 

515^* Cn'o’-Tfcs, pronounced CH f 6R-T&N, A monument 
containing the ashes of a saint or other relics. 

7. — *V Ra as a final is frequently pronounced so softly as to be almost 

unheard. Ex. — 

$! a V r TJ’ Ser-ka, pronounced Se-ka, Chink. 

C^’&T Yar-la, pronounced Ya-la, Above. 

(R-) Mar- hrang-w a , pronounced Ma-hrang-nga , 
Ya&ed. 

Bar-la, pronounced Ba-la, Between. 

]3gr-t‘o’, pronounced Dit-t' 5’, Cemetery. 

? Ub-1>a 5 pronounced TJ-ftA, Noise. ' ■ 

Kar-y 5, pronounced Ka-yo, Earthen mug or cup. 
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Tsar, pronounced Tsa, Margin 
Ser, pronounced Se, Gold. 

K‘ar-^ga s pronounced K'a-Uga, Gong. 
sjpvq' Sar-pa 5 pronounced Sa-pa, New. 

g. — When the first of two syllables ends in a vowel-sound, and the next 
syllable consists of £T wa, the latter often takes the sound of a. Ex. — 
®jT£r Chtj-wa, pronounced Chtt-a, Dung of cattle . 

9. — The following is a common case of q* wa, or q' pa, being reduced 

to the sound of a : — 

pronounced Yaw- a-rV. Is, are, 
was, were (in the sense of 
possibly or probably being). 

10. — When the first of two syllables ends in 01', and the next syllable is 

q' wa, the latter is often pronounced as ra, but sometimes it 
is reduced to a mere a. Ex. — 

SlEOrq-qj^'q" (Hon.) Ja-wa #ang-wa, pronounced JX-ra 
JIang-nga, To meet. 

Yo-wa , pronounced Y5l-a, Cwrtain. 

1 1 .—The above are samples of irregularities with which one sometimes 
meets ; practice alone will enable the student to know when other 
words similarly spelt follow these Colloquial customs, and when 
they ought to be pronounced according to the regular rules. The 
following are a few more specimens of irregular pronunciations : — 

Sr^Jw’ Ma-nyong, pronounced Ma-nytjng, Never. 

SO she kyi bn’ , pronounced Sfj SHrsr-di jftu\ 

SD 

Who knows ? 

P Ql^l'q^’q' K'a lX sha’- pa pronounced K‘ Ab-lS sha’-pa. 
To chat. 


Yo’-wa-re 
y^*q-^- Yo’-pa-re 
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5W*T (Hon.) P’eb-pa, pronounced P 1 e-pa, To arrive, depart, 
come, go. 

-v— ' 

(Hon.) ZHYU-fio, pronounced J5 hytTm-b5, 
Mattress . 

{Hon.) ZhyS-Ija’, pronounced Zhyam-Sa’, Mask. 

CN 

^g-sr L f a-Pi-pa , pronounced L‘ab-ri-pa, Painter. 

Mon-lam, pronounced Mo-lam, Prayer. 

•v**- 

^q^T^R]^' Kyab-Son, pronounced Kyam-&5n, Helper, 
Protector, Saviour. 

§ 16. — The ten Consonantal Affixes, called J E~Ju’ 

chit, each of which, when following an Initial, simple or complex, 
completes the formation of a syllable. 

*1]' Ga, C Nga, <3j* Na, q* &a, ST Ma, 

ft ’ A , ■** Ra, or £o, ft *T &*• 

Of these ^ C', q - , and 51’ are frequently seen with an addi- 
tional silent s or Second Affix, called IaIC'C^S^TT Yang-Ju’. They 
are then called .Double Affixes. 

Another kind of Double Affixes is met with in old Tibetan 
books. It is very rare, but for Literary purposes the student may 
as well make a note of it. It consists of ft Na, Ra, or OJ" La, 

followed by ft Da, here called Da-pa’, Hard D. Thus: — 

3ft nd, 3ft rd, M. 

It is used to express the Past Tense. Ex : — 

Sand-pa, He heard. 

q'R'q' Gyuri>-pa, He became. 
q^tqs^q' Rolp-pa, He requested. 
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The modern Literary practice, however, is to omit the final ^ 
which may be regarded as obsolete. 

As to the pronunciation of the affixes ^ ^ 

see § 3, Tabular Statement of Vowel Modifications, and Notes 
thereto. 

The Dictionary Order of the above-mentioned ten Consonantal 


Finals, 

and of 

the four Double Finals in 


is as 

follows :~ 

L 

1 

- 0* 

8. 


. . hor-sa. 

2, 

^* 

. . (jctrsa. 

9. 

sr 

ma . 

3. 

c* 

i . nga m 

10. 

SW 

. . ma-S6 

4. 

wr 

. * nga-sa. 

m 

§| 

. . 5 a . 

5. 

§f 

. . da. 

12. 

§§ 

* • m. 

6. 

| 

. i na . 

13. 

n 

• » la a 

7. 

cr 

. . ba , 

14. 

w 

* • sa. 


The above, of course, is their order under each letter of the TJ'pr 
Ka-K‘a ; that is to say, it is their order after, or in subordination to, 
the Alphabetical Order , if that term may be used in connection with 
the nypi ■; j ^ 

As to the Gender of the Ten Final Affixes, see § 19 . 

§ ^ ^ liARriiu-wA chug-chi’, The Eleven Dii- 

n? 

plications in UT o, of certain letters when forming the terminals 
of verbs. The Duplication has the effect of* emphasizing, or intensi- 
fying, or solemnizing the expression of a fact. It is a feature of 
Literary Tibetan only, and .is met with in nearly every sentence 
of the existing translation into Tibetan of the New Testament. 
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. &o, C 7 Ngo, ^ Do, df No, q 7 Bo, Wo, 

V % Bo ’ ^ Lo, $r So, f To. 

Examples : — 

Su-kyang Wong-la latf-pa ma re?- 

$o : And no man laid hands on 
him. 

In the Colloquial this would be: — 

Sit yang k ( o4a Ia$~pa ma zhya$~ 
$a (for zhyaQ-pa) re 5 or zhyatf- 
(for q(f*pT) ^ or wa song. 


Cv ' Cv 


In the Colloquial this might be : — 

1 

or : — yC/ /; 


Colloquially : — 

g^^Cdf^C-»r§q|^ | 


Yi-shd-yi bit tjyd-po Da-ioid j 6 ung m 
ngo : Jesse’s son was king David 
=• Jesse begat David the king. 

Yirshdi bu #yU-po Da-wid yin : 
Jesse’s son was King David. 

Yi-shd-yi tjyu-po Da-wid kye?- 
song : Jesse begat King David. 

K t y6 > -is i 6i nang-na to 5 me? -do : Ye 
have not life in yourselves. 


K c yd* -rang-ts 1 6i nang-la to? me? . 


Colloquially : — 


K £ y6 f kyi bu son-no ; Thy son 
liveth. 


K l yc4 rei bu sdn-<*jyictii\ 




Nga $a-ru yo’-sa la leb mi Pub-bo . 
Where I am, ye cannot come. 
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Colloquially 

or Sjcrffa^ 1 

S9 

■«.^trcsr^s^^*^'gpq^ 

Colloquially :— 

o 

nj'ipTc? | 

or Q^C 

| 

Colloquially: — 

q^S^'GJ- ( or 

pV) 

8._Ukirpr-^' C q^^^^|- q - 

Colloquially : — 

3 C ! 

<9 


Nga $a—pa yo’-sa la yong tfuk~kyi 
man , or yong mi tub. 


Yang ngit de ta-mai nyin par 
lang-war fa-o : And I will raise 
him up at the last day. 


Yang ng'ti de nyi-ma zhyiifi-shft la 
yar hya > yong. 


Kon-cfto* <ji tu'-to-wa de la M- 
par ijyur-ro : The wrath of God 
will abide on him. 


Kon-dto' (ji Wa-ch c d’ de la (or 
Wo la) yong~$i-re\ 


Yang Wong 0 nga-la kdn-ch c o y la 
nyen-lcur j % shi 5 die sung-so : 
Then said he unto me, worship 
God. 


De-nft, Wo-re nga la kon-cWo’ la 
mo-lam t c ob da$-$a-rang lab - 
fung . 


De nU nam-W’a na ta zkydnzhyi 
tong-war $yur-to : And there 
was seen another sign in heaven. 
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Colloquially : — 

p. De-nil nam-k‘’d la i/am-ts‘dn 

1 * *»i w Hmm-v* chi' t ‘on,, 

N.B . — is used only with the Literary Perfect root after 
final ^ Of, 3j- (for 3ft ) ]| 

The Full stop | } or ||, will henceforth be omitted. See. Writing 
and Punctuation, § 20. 


§ 18.— Colloquial Duplications. 

As regards certain verbs in the infinitive Mood, or in the Perfect 
tense of the Indicative Mood. i.e. verbs, the roots of which end in the 
final consonant 3]' } ST|2T, C, CSf, Of, or the following custom obtains 
in the Colloquial. Instead of pronouncing in the ordinary way the 
particle £J' or q' that follows the root, the speaker merely dupli- 
cates, or emphasizes with an added a sound , the final consonantal- 
sound. 

Thus , as regards the I nfinitive Mood , instead of saying 

(Hon.) t>od-PA ifANG-WA, the Colloquial speaker would say rrrw^' 
£) od-GA-N a ng-ng A , To proclaim or publish. 

So, too, as regards the Perfect Indicative, instead of saying 
NgS t)A orbAG-PAYiN, he would say 
NG5 i)AG-dA yin, I proclaimed, I have proclaimed-. 

Other Examples are : — 

^opor ( for q”) {Hon.) Si-la (for w a) nang-wa, or 

nang-nga : To absolve. 

( for q* ) fjftC* ( for q* ) % (Hon.) 

KushO kyi se-la (for wa) Sang-nga (for wa) yin ; the 
master absolved or has absolved. 
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(for q*j =J|3jCSn^- (Vulg.) Tso-w6 sX-la 

(for wa) nang-nga (for wa) yin ; The lord absolved or has 
absolved. 

( for q*) ^C’q* {Hon.) Nor-ra (for wa) #ang-nga. 
To err. 

( for ST) ^C’C,’ (for q’) {Hon.) 

KtrsnO kyi nor-ra (for wa) Stang-nga (for wa) yin : or 
still better 

{ for -T ) or 

N!> ^ ^ 

( for £T) WT Ku-^hyO-kyi t*u nor -JUng-nga (for 
wa), or t c 0 nor shor-ra (for wa) yin, The master erred , 
or has erred. 

(for q*) (7*%) Nga nor-ra (for wa) yin: 

I erred, I have erred. 

f|C.*C (for q # ) ETjSjCrq* (Hon.) Pong-nga (for wa) Sang-nga : 
To shun , To renounce . 

pC^’fjC’C (for q w ) ( for q’ ) ^ (flow,) K‘ong- 

at pong-nga (for wa) #ang-nga (for pa) re 5 : Fie shunned y 
He has shunned. 

(for cr) ^ (Vulg.)K ( o-re pang-nga (for pa) 
Rfe 5 : He shunned, He has shunned. 

When the root ends in final the Colloquial sometimes resorts 
following ^ instead of the Duplication as above. Ex.— 
adorer Gye-wa, To stumble. 

(^qjaj^* (for q') ^"'q' {Hon.) GyFi-ra (for wa) &ang-nga : 
To stumble. 

(for q-) njspcr (for CT) £j<3j’ {Hon.) K'ong «yE- 

ra (for wa) iSang-nga (for pa) yin : He stumbled, He has 
stumbled,. 
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At the same time this were better phrased thus : — 

(for (for K'ong kit Sab 

V NO 

(or KU Bab) shor-ra (for wa) r ¥. He has stumbled . 

(for 5[f) { Vulg .) JS t ga gye-ra (for wa) yin: 

I stumbled , I have stumbled . 

As regards verbs the roots of which end in or ^ or or 
there is no such duplicating custom. They are pronounced in the 
regular way. 

See also § 15, 8, as to £}' wa changing into a after a vowel-sound. 

§ 19. —The Tone System. 

Tone is a very important factor, a fairly correct tone being almost 
more desirable than absolutely correct grammar; and there exist certain 
rules on the subject which should be carefully studied. 

The ^rj'OT Ka-li, or Consonantal Series of the nypr Ka-K‘a 5 
is classified by Tibetan Grammarians under six heads, having reference 
to the respective Genders of the several letters. 

These heads are : — 


1. 


P‘o, Masculine . 

2 S 


Ma-ning, Commons 

3. 


Mo, Feminine. 

4. 


Shin-tu mo, Very Feminines 

5. 

SHjs.qsT 

Mo-Sham, Sub-Feminine , or Barren 

8. 


Ts f lN Ml 5 , Neuter. 



Masculine Letters. 


These are pronounced with a special emphasis, fullness, compact- 
ness, and distinctness/arising from a powerful use of the vocal organs. 
They never undergo any modifications in this respect, even when 
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guarded by Prefixes or Super-posed Letters, but always preserve 
intact their own natural sounds. 

Feminine and Veby Feminine Letters. 

In pronouncing these the vocal organs are relaxed, and the 
phonetic body of the letter is not so much sent forth from the mouth, 
as suffered to emanate from it gently and gradually . These letters are 
subject to phonetic modification when guarded. For instance, the 
addition of Prefixed or Super-posed Letters has the effect of raising 
the Tonic Pitch, and softening the sound. Thus, *TjC* Gang, is un- 
guarded, and therefore, to an English ear, sounds very like Kang . But 
W G’a, pronounced like the Ga in Garland , and Gang, simi- 
larly pronounced, are guarded, in the first case by a Prefix, 
and in the second by a Super-posed Letter, and therefore the 
sound is no longer hard and compact like the k sound of unguarded 

but softer and exactly like the sound of the English hard g, and 
the tone is moreover raised, or brought to the Pitch-level of a Mascu- 
line Letter. 

Common Letters. 

The manner of pronouncing these differs only in degree from the 
way in which Masculine and Feminine Letters are pronounced. That 
is, they are uttered less compactly and emphatically than the Mascu- 
line, and less softly than the Feminine Letters. 

Sub-Feminine or Barren Letters. 

The pronunciation of these is also only a matter of degree as 
compared with the pronunciation of Feminine Letters, 

Neuter Letter. 

This has a hard and compact sound. 

The following Tabular Statement will elucidate the above 
remarks : — 
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— .... 


' ; ; • 

- ; - ■. . : 

* 

Letter. 


Gender. 

Pronunciation. 

*r 

Ka 


~~ ! 

■ v — — • — •; — — ,-r - ; - — 

«■ 

Cha 


■ . ■. ' . ' 


T 

Ta 

> 

Masculine . . 

With distinctness, emphasis , fullness 


Pa 



and compactness, effected by 
a special effort of the vocal 

sf* 

Tsa 

J 


organs. 

F 

K‘a 

1 

1 



*• 

Ch*a 

1 

1 



*T 

T‘a 

i 



*r 

P‘a 

i 

Common 

Not so compactly as the Masculine, 
and not so softly as the Femi- 

(S' 

Ts‘a 



nine Letters. 

'T 

Sha 





Sa 

I 

■' : : 1 


*T 

6a 

j 

V/ I 


E* 

Ja 





Da 


' I 

' vj 


cr 

B'a 




E' 

Dz‘a 

H 

1 

Feminine 

A gentle and gradual emanation of 
the sound, rather than an em- 

sr 

Wa 

1 

1 

! 


phatic and compact projection 
of it. 

<r- 

Zhya 




3' 

Za 




»r 

Ya 

J 
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Letter. 


Gender. 


1ST 


c 

Nga 

1 

1 


Nya 

I 

1 

v 


Na 

f 

sr 

Ma 

J 

V 


% 

Ra 


or 

La 

l 

r 

T 

Ha 

i 

i 

A 

5 A 

J 


Very Feminine. 


Pronunciation. 


More gently and gradually than the 
Feminine. 


Sub-Feminine 
or Barren . 


Without effort. 


Neuter . . Hard, from the base of the throat. 


Even the Five Prefixes possess a gender of their own. Thus : — 
is Masculine , having been Feminine , as an Initial. 

3T 6a ) 

^ are Common , having been Feminine, as Initials, 

“V »« ) 

0^ \4 is Feminine , having been Barren , as an Initial. 

5T Ma is Very Feminine , unaltered. 

So, too, the Ten Final Affixes have the following genders 

6a, Masculine , having been Feminine as an Initial, and Common 
as a Prefix. 

Da , Ditto . Ditto . 

R' £a, Ditto, having been Feminine as an Initial, and Mascw* 
line as a Prefix. 
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Ditto, having been Barren as Initials. 


Sa, Masculine , having been Common as an Initial. 

Na, Common , having been Very Feminine as an Initial. 

Ra 
Of La 

C Nga ) Feminine, having been Very Feminine as Initials, and 
&T Ma \ ^ having hem Very Feminine, as a Prefix. 

0^ 9 A, Feminine , having been Barren as an Initial, and Feminine 
as a Prefix. 

Thus, the only Letter which undergoes no change in gender, 
whether as Initial, Prefix, or Final Affix, is 5T Ma . 


In his Primer of Standard Tibetan the Revd. Mr. Edward 
Amundsen, when dealing with the Tone system, gives prominence to the 
Pitch and Length , rather than to the Compactness , Emphasis , and Dis- 
tinctness of the tone. His classification may be represented thus : — 


1. nrf 3* y q* ^ 

2 . t ^ 

3. pr % q' aS’ 

4. nr j % sr g* isr 

5 . qy e; ^ q* ^ 3* 

6. Of 


High and short. 

High and long. 

Medium and short. 

Medium and long. 

Descending but re-aseend- 
ing and long. 

Very low and long. 


We have seen that the Length or Shortness of the Tone is governed 
by rules of its own (see § 3) : hence we need not consider it here in 
connection with Pitch. So far, therefore, as Pitch alone is concerned, 
Mr. Amundsen’s system may be reduced to only three classifications, 
namely : — 


u 
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High and short. 
High and long. 
Medium and short. 
Medium and long. 
Low and ascending. 
Very low. 

Now, if, instead of regarding this question of Tone from the point 
of view of Pitch, we regard it from that of emphasis, fullness, compact- 
ness and distinctness, we shall find that the subject again arranges 
itself under three heads , namely, utterances that are very compact and 
full, those that are only moderately so, and those that are soft and 
gradual emanations. 

To sum up : for all practical purposes it will be found that (1) words 
beginning with the Masculine Initials Tj^ - 5 ^ ^ should be 

pronounced compactly and fully, and in a high key ; (2) words begin- 
ning with the Common Initials pc 3$ 9 Sf ^ <3^ ^ should be 

pronounced with moderate emphasis and in a moderately high key ; 
(3) while words beginning with the Feminine Initials ^ ET, 

or with the Very Feminine Initials , C, ^ 

or with the Barren Initials CT, or with the Neuter 

Initial should be pronounced softly and in a low key. It should 
also be remembered that when an Initial has a Prefix, or a Sur- 
mounting Letter, the utterance according to these three rules is 
somewhat intensified as regards Masculine and Common Initials, 
and heightened and rendered more compact as regards all the others. 

It would appear, however, to be doubtful whether Prefixes have 
much to do with the raising of the Tonic Pitch. What is more certain 
is that they are used (1) for modifying the meaning of # a word, e.g., 
Ch‘o’-pa, To he cut off, To he decided , but Ch £ o’-pa 


1. High 


2. Medium consisting of Mr. A.’s 


3. Low 


1: 


3. 


f 
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Tp honour ; Dong-wa (for qjC’q* Dang-\va : Cold), but 

Dong-wa, To count, and Q^pT Dong-wa, To die ; (2) in 
the formation of the tenses of verbs, as already explained (§ 13); and (3) 
to effect changes in the pronunciation of Initial Letters. Thus *T|' } as an 
Initial, is pronounced almost like K in English ; but, when prefixed by 
y, or 0^ 9 it is pronounced like hard G in English. Again as 

an Initial, is pronounced almost like P in English ; but when prefixed by 
*^ 9 it is pronounced as W, when unqualified by any vowel-sound, and 

as the vowel-sound only, when so qualified ; or. if prefixed by 0^ $ it 
takes the sound of B in English. Again, as regards see § 13. 
Again, ^ as an Initial, is pronounced as a dental T ; but. if prefixed 

by T, ^ or it takes the sound of a dental D. Again, ET 
and E;* when Initials, are pronounced with a slight aspirate; but, 

when prefixed by ZJ* 9 3sf ? or they lose the aspirate. Again 3^ as 
an Initial, is pronounced almost like S in English ; but, when prefixed 
by or £J" 9 it is pronounced like Z in English. Lastly, as an 

Initial, is pronounced almost like skya ; but, prefixed by *7]’ or it 

takes the sound of zhya. 

§ 20 . — Writing and Punctuation. 

Originally, Tibetan was a monosyllabic language. Nowadays, 
however, its words are mostly dissyllabic. There is no attempt in the 
written or printed language to divide off words from one another, either 
by spacing or by punctuation. Hence, they all succeed and seem to run 
into each other in one continuous line, and the reader’s knowledge is 
all that enables him to recognize them individually. It is otherwise, 
however, with syllables . A syllable may consist of a single consonant, 
simple or complex, or of two or more such consonants, silent or pro- 
nounced. But, be its consonantal structure what it may, the whole 
collocation of letters' possesses only one vo wel-sound , inherent or expressed 
by vowel-signs. Every such collocation or syllable must be marked off 
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from its successor by a dot (>) placed at the right-hand top corner of the 
final consonant. This dot is called 5^’ Ts‘e\ To mark the termina- 
tion of clauses such as those for which we generally use a comma, a 
semi-colon, or a colon, another sign is used in the shape of a vertical 
stroke (|) } called Kyang-Sha’. Whenever this sign is used, 

the after the last consonant is omitted, except in the case of final 

C nga, which always retains it. A double vertical stroke ( jj called 

Cv 

Nyi-Sha 5 , is used where we would use a full stop. At the end 
of a paragraph, or of a chapter, a fourfold vertical stroke ( JJJJ ^ called 
2hyi~Sha’, is placed. Instead of the four plain strokes the 


following may be used : 


• • ft * 3® O® 

: ))))’ 0 r l’ 0 r f’ 0 r f’ 0 r /j))- 


o m 


Instead of the two plain strokes the following,^ Instead of the 

one plain stroke the following, In some books the comma is seen 

thus, §. Sometimes the dot (*) or is seen * y and sometimes even 

larger, In Book-letter and in Running-hand the is seen thus, c. . 

At the commencement of printed and written matter symbols like 
the following may often be seen: — 


A A 11 


This is called Swasti or the Auspicious Bene- 
diction. It may begin any work dealing with 
Ethics and Morality. The top figures are the Double Flame, or 
Radiance, the next are the Double Gem, and the lowest are the 
Double Lotus. On the right is, 

Triple ditto, for writings on Philosophy 


:A 


^ g§§s£ and Theology. 


*4 Radiance, Gem, Triple Lotus, and Stalk. Begin- 

^ ning chapters in Religious works. 


T 


Lotus and Stalk. Used with official correspondence, 
proverbs, maxims, etc., to indicate a fresh beginning. 
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’ Ordinary Block Print. 

The proper method of writing this is first to make the thick 
horizontal stroke at the top of each letter 3 and then the rest of the 
character, working from left to right as in English, and adding the . 
Ya-tas , Rctrtas , and vowel-signs last. The straight vertical strokes 
should be long, fairly thick at the top, and tapering to the bottom. 

In writing the vertical stroke on the left may first be made 
downwards, and then the rest, never omitting clearly to define the 
loop in the centre. Or, a horizontal stroke may first be made, then 
the vertical stroke on the left downwards, and then the remainder, 
from the right-hand end of the horizontal stroke. The down-stroke 
from the loop must be long, quite vertical, and tapering, otherwise the 
beginner is apt to produce something which might be mistaken for 
which has no central loop, and whose final down-stroke is short, and 
instead of being vertical slopes off to the right. 

Other letters which the beginner is apt to mix up with each other 
when attempting to write them, are C Nga, y Ta, and y Da. 
The down-strokes in nga and da begin at or near the right end of the 
horizontal line, and curve well to the left, whereas the down-stroke 
of Ta begins at the left end of the horizontal line, and comes straight 
down, or even with a slight slant to the right. The final stroke of nga 
is short and thick, while those of Ta and Da are long and tapering. 
Ta" s final down-stroke, moreover, takes a bend to the left, while that 
of Da bears well to the right. Both, too, are brought well down, 
whereas Nga" s final stroke is stunted. 

In writing snf the little stroke on the left should first be made, 
then the thin stroke next to it, then the top horizontal stroke and 
undercircle, and finally the long vertical down-stroke. 

may be written by first making the top horizontal stroke, then 
the whole left side of the letter, and finally the vertical down-stroke 
on the right. Or, after the horizontal^ stroke, first the little curved 
stroke in the top left-hand corner, then a straight diagonal line from 
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right to left downwards, and finally the vertical stroke on the right 
downwards. 

In writing letters like <3j* ■* nd 5T ? the down-stroke containing the 
loop is usually commenced from near the right-hand end of the hori- 
zontal stroke. 

The vertical stroke of J should project down slightly beyond the 
point of junction with the curve on the right. 

S' First the horizontal, then the thin curving down-stroke, 
beginning it from the centre of the horizontal, and lastly the thick 
curving stroke on the right, the top end of which should meet the 
thin down-stroke a little below the letter’s junction with the horizontal 
Or thus, U 3 that is, first the horizontal stroke, then the short down 
stroke, and lastly the curving stroke, somewhat after the way we write 
the figure five. 

<£*' First the horizontal, next from the centre of that stroke the 
down-stroke, then the loop on the left, working upwards, and then by 
carrying on the pen, the loop on the right working downwards. 

First make an That is to say, a vertical down-stroke, 
then the rest of the figure. Lastly make a straight down-stroke, 
meeting the end of $T has no loop. 

y First the dot, or thick short stroke on the left at the top, 
then the half circle to the right, then the thick short stroke slanting 
from left to right, and finally the long hook. Or else, first a horizontal 
stroke, then the dot or short thick stroke on the left at the top. and 
then the rest as stated. 

IIT First the horizontal, then from its centre or from near its 
right-hand end the short thin lines loping downward to the left, then 
the hook with the tail brought up level with but clear of the horizontal 
stroke; next, from near the top of the second stroke a straight or 
Curving line downwards with a slant to the right; and lastly the ver- 
tical down-stroke. 
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, 5*T First a short horizontal, then a sort of V with another 
horizontal over the right-hand limb, then the stroke slanting to the 
right, and finally the vertical down-stroke. Or, first two parallel ver- 
tical strokes of equal length, with a horizontal on each, then another 
parallel vertical stroke a little longer than the others. Then join the 
first two with an under-curved stroke ; and lastly , with a slanting stroke 
from left to right, join the second and third vertical strokes, at the 
bottom. The first way is the better. 

5}’ First write an elongated &T 5 thus ,QT and then add the bar 
across the middle. 

Or first write an ordinary and then subjoin a £J* without its 
horizontal stroke. — Thus ^J| 

5f First a short horizontal, then the thin short down-stroke, 
slanting to the left, then the thick stroke up the end of it, slanting to 
the right. Then, from near the top of the second stroke, make the 
long down-stroke, sloping to the right, and lastly the vertical down- 
stroke. 

First a horizontal, then the short thin down-stroke from near 
the right-hand end of the horizontal, and slanting to the left, then the 
thick stroke at the bottom, beginning it from well to the left of the 
down-stroke and carrying it boldly across the end of the latter, with a 
good sweep to the right and with a downward trend. 

In making the beginner should see that he does not make 
it look like 

First a fairly long horizontal. Then from near the left-hand 
end a thin downward stroke slanting to the left, then a thick down- 
ward-stroke slanting to the right, and finally the vertical down-stroke, 
commencing it from the right-hand end of the horizontal. 

First a fairly long horizontal. Then to the first half of it 
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subjoin a small £f without its horizontal. Then, from the right-hand 
end of the horizontal, make the long vertical down-stroke. 

pi’ This is the same as ZTf reversed. 

^ .First the horizontal. Then the two little strokes, and finally 
the long vertical down-stroke. 


Book-Letter and Running-Hand. 

These are very much alike, the Running Hand, however, being 
the more difficult of the two to read and write. Specimens of both, 
in all possible combinations, are given in Csoma de Koros’s Grammar 
( 1834 ). 

§ 21. — Spelling. 


Tibetan spelling may be described as a cumulative process, one only 
of the component parts of a syllable being taken up at a time. Next, 
the sound so taken up is repeated, but with the addition in advance, 
or by way of assumption, of the second component part. Then this 
second component part is pronounced by itself. Finally, the phonetic 
effect of all that has thus been taken up is pronounced together, and 
that effect represents the literal expression of the syllable. 

A knowledge of how to spell is most useful, and it is quite worth 
the student’s while to take the trouble to acquire it. 

The following examples are intended to exhibit the process pro- 
gressively, through most of the stages from simple to complex 
syllables : — 

I . — Simple Consonants. 

Hy (for example), and one final affix. 

TT Ka, Kag-ga, Ka\ 

Ka, Kang-nga, Kang. 

’TfV Ka, Ka’-da, Ka'. 


fTJSj" Ka, Kan-na, 
HpT Ka, KS-la, 
’T]*r Ka, Kt-sa, 


Kan. 

Kn. 

Ka. 
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II. — Consonant and Double Affix , 

6a, Gang-nga-sa, (iang. 

pw K‘a, K‘am-ma-sa, K'am. 

o 

P*T K‘a, K‘am-ma (La’-kor)-sa, K‘am. 

III. — Consonant with Prefix and Affix. 

Da- wo : Ka, K’a-’a, K'a. 

Ma-wo: K‘a, K : ’a-’a, Z‘’a. 

IY . — Consonant and Single Vowel-sign. 
p* Ka, gi-gu, Ki. 

p" Ka, ihyab-kyu, Ku. 

"A 

P' Ka, deng-bu, Ke. 

“Si— " 

^J’ Ka, na~ro, Ko . 

V. — Consonant with double Vowel-sign and Subjunct. 

^ Ga, na-ro, go; 5 a, na-ro, on; Cou. 
rx 

VI. — Consonant with Vowel-sign and Affix . 

"V”' 

TTjC Ka, na-ro, ko ; kong, nga, Kong. 

Ra, deng-bu, re; re’-da, Re\ 

VII.— Consonant with Vowel-sign and Double Affix. 
js«W K‘a, na-ro, K‘o ; k’oin. ma, sa, K'om. 

VIII. — Reversed Letters. 

ppr Ta-log-Ta ; Tam-ma (La’-kor) Tam ; k‘a ; Tamrfca. 
Da-log-Da ; ma; Ra, zhyab-kyu, Ru ; Da-ma-ru. 
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I X.-Ya-tds. 


2T 

Ka, 

Ya-ta, 

Kya . 

s* 

Pa, 

Ya-ta, 

Cha. 

f 

P‘a, 

Ya-ta, 

Ch'a. 

S' 

6a, 

Ya-ta, 

J ( a. 

S' 

Ma, 

Ya-ta, 

Nya. 


X. — Ya-ta with Vowel-sign . 

JTJ’ Ka, ya-ta, kya; kya, ^i-£u, kyi. 

XI— Ya-ta with Vowel-sign and Affix . 

Ka, ya-ta, kya ; kya, gi-gu, kyi; kyi, sa, iyL 

XII. — Ya-ta with Vowel-sign and Double Affix . 

K £ a, ya-ta, k £ ya ; k‘ya, deng-bu, k c ye ; k £ yeb, 
ba, sa, k c yeh. 

XIII. — Ya-ta with Prefix and Affix . 

Da- wo : ka, ya-ta, kya ; kyar, ra, kyar. 

Da-wo: pa, ya-ta, cha; cha, la, cM, 

XIV. — Ya-ta ivith Prefix , Vowel and Affix. 

Da-wo : ka, ya-ta, kya; kya, gi~gu,kyi; kyi-la, kyi. 

J)a-wo: pa, ya-ta, cha; cha, na-ro, cho ; cho’, da, 

■ chd\ 

XV. — Ya-ta with Prefix , Vowel and Double Affix, 

Ba-wo : ka, ya-ta, kya; kya, kyi; -.kyi, 

ga-sa, kyi. 


HI 
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XVI. — Ya-td and Affix , each with Vowel-sign* 

K f a, ya-ta, k f ya ; k‘ya, deng-bu, k { ye ; ? a, £hyab~ 

kyu, 3 u; k'ye-’u. 


XVII. — Ra-tds and Ha-tds . 

Spelt like ya-tas, but the following would be new : — 

Wpj* Ba, ban, na, ban da, ha-ta, d‘a ; d £ a, zhyab-kyu, 


d‘u ; ka ; Ban-d'u-Jca. 

9*5" Ba, ka-ta, b £ a ; b c a, ra-ta, br‘a; br% £hyab~kyu, 
br‘u ; br‘um, ma, br c tim ; ha, ra-ta, hra ; hra, gi-gu, 
hri ; BYum-hrL 


XVIII -La-ids. 

ar Ka > " 

sr ^ a > 

gj* Ba, > la-ta, La. 

3 sa, , 

Jjj’ Za, la-ta, Da. 

5pj* Ka, la-ta, la ; la, na-ro, lo ; log-ga, Lo\ 


XIX. — Wa-zurs, 

cB'JZWj Ts‘a, wa-zur, ts‘a; k c a, 2hyab-kyu, k‘u ; k‘ug, ga, 
k‘u’ : Ts‘a-k‘u\ 

(Sj*3T Zhya, wa-zur, zhya ; ma, na-ro, mo; zhya-mo. 

-$~-s 

Ba, na-ro, bo ; da, harta, d‘a ; d‘a, £i-gu, d‘I ; sa ; 

< 

ta, wa-zur. ta : Bo-di-sa-td. 


XX. Ra-go$, La-gos, and Sargos. 
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Ra, nga~ta, $ga. 

La, ka-ta, Ka. 

§|’ La, ga-ta, Ga. 

&T La, nga-ta, $ga. 

^ Sa, ka-ta, Ka. 

§1* Sa, ga-ta, Ga. 

Sa, nga-ta, ‘Sga. 

In spelling, the Prefix is taken first 5 then the surmounting letter, 
then the ya-ta, or ra-ta, or other subjunct, then the vowel, then the 
affix or affixes. Thus : — 

Ba-wo : Sa. ga-ta, ga ; ga, ra-ta, eta ; da, £hyab-kyu, 
$u ; $ung, nga, sa, Dung. 

XXL Miscellaneous Examples. 

• ■■ * ■ 

Pa, pan, na, pan ; ch‘a, deng-bu, ch‘e ; ch‘6n ; 
na, ch‘en ; ra, gi-gu . ri; rin, n&, rin ; pa 
na-ro, po ; ch‘a, deng-bu , ch‘e : Ply-crP j£k, 
bin-po-ch ! e, The Grand Lama of Tashi 
L'umpo in Tsang, usually called the Tashi 
Lama, and an incarnation of : &-pa/f-m,e\ 

’A, na-ro, ’o ; ’o’, da, ’o’ ; da-wo ; pa, pa*, ga, 
pag ; ma, deng-bu, me; me’, da, m&’ : 
’O’-PAd-Mfe’, Buddha Amitabha, or Boundless 
Light. 

f^cF Ta i La i A gi-gu, T; lal; Ba, la-ta, la; ma; 

Ta-lai La-ma, The Dalai Lama, or Spiritual 
Head of Tibet until Sir Frank Younghusband’s 
entry into Lhassa. 

a$*r|pr ’A-wo ; ba, ra-ta, c(a ; <J&, sa, $i ; la, jarta, Ja ; 
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Ja 5 na-ro, Jo; Jong, nga, sa, Jong : flJWroNG 
(pronounced CSn-Jong), Sikkim. 

Ra, da-ta, $a ; cla, na-ro, clo ; ra, ja-ta, Ja ; Ja-deng- 
bu, Je ; ga, la-ta, la ; la, gi-gu, li; ling, nga, 
ling : £)o-Je-ling, or 1)or-3e-ling, Darjeeling, 
or the Place of Ecclesiastical Sway ; literally 
the Place of the Sovereign Stone. 

Ra, na-ro, bo ; bo 5 , da, bo 5 ; sa, ka-ta 5 ka ; Ka 5 , da, 
Ka 5 : Bo’-ka 5 , Language of Tibet. 

§ 22.— -Transliteration* 

For the system adopted in this work of transliterating Tibetan 
words into Romanized Equivalents see § 2. 

The best method, no doubt, is the one that was adopted at the 
Vienna Congress of Orientalists, and which may be found exemplified 
in Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s Tiretan-English Dictionary. 
By that system each letter in a Tibetan word is transliterated, but a 
line is drawn under every letter that is not pronounced, or it is distin- 
guished by special type from the letters that are pronounced. It is not 
adopted in this work, as it is really only necessary for purposes of 
scientific precision. 

§ 28. — Use of the Tibetan Dictionary. 

The following appears to be the way in which the words in a 
Tibetan Dictionary ( Usid-bzo 5 ) are arranged. 

1. — According to the order of the Ka-li, or Consonantal 

fal 

Series of the nppr Ka-K'a, regarded as Initials, or as they 
are sometimes called, Root letters , with the inherent vowel- 
sound of W A. The first thing, therefore, that the 
student has to do, when he wants to look up a word, is to 
ascertain what its Initial letter is. , , 

Then the words under each consonant, beginning for instance with 
nj* Ka, are arranged thus : — 
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2. — The simple consonant, e.g. TJ j 

3. — The simple consonant with subjunets like wa-zur, 

or fV Sha-lofi- K‘ a — e.g. La-wa , Woollen Blanket. 

4. — The simple consonant with affixes, single and double, for the 

order of which as amongst themselves, see § 16. 

Then the same with subjunets. 

5. Next, according to the foregoing order as regards their conso- 
nants, words qualified by the vowel-signs ^ fii-tju , 

zhyab-kyu , I)eng~bu , and m that order. 

6. — Simple consonant qualified by ya-ta alone. 

7. — words in all orders down to 5, inclusive. 

8. — Simple consonant qualified by Ra-td alone. 

9. — Ra-td words in all orders down to 5, inclusive. 

10. Simple consonant qualified by tfj Ha- id alone. 

11. -Ha-td words in all orders down to 5, inclusive. 

12. Simple consonant qualified by la-ta alone. 

13. La-td words in all orders down to 5, inclusive. 

14. Foreign or other special words formed with the Reversed 
letters. 

15. Words with the Prefixes ^ ^ q; ST, and in that 
sequence, and each sequence arranged according to the fore- 
going orders. 

16. — Consonant qualified by Ra-tjo. 

17. Ra-tjo words according to foregoing orders. 

18. — Consonant qualified by La-$o. 

19. La~tjo words according to foregoing orders. 

20. — Consonant qualified by Sa-tfo. 

21 ,—$a~$o words according to foregoing orders. 

^22. No words with Of La f as an Initial, and having any Super- 
posed letter like ^ or %T $ need be looked for under Of 

La. They will only be found under the head of the Super- 
posed letter. 
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Words in Gf La, however, are found with qualifying vowel-signs, 
and such words may be looked for under Of La. 

N.B . — Csoma de Koros’s Dictionary is differently arranged. 

§ 24.— Indicative and Differentiating Particles. 

Ka. Used both in Literary Tibetan and in the Colloquial, and may 
have any of the following meanings, namely: The, All , Both , 
Together, The very,J ust, Exactly, etc. Ex. : — The 8 pring ; 

The Summer; The Autumn; ^'T The Winter . 

Sometimes, in this connection, p w is seen instead of TJ j 

Both, The two together; All three . . The three 

together . In this connection kS° sometimes replaces ^ | 

VT The very , That very ; Just so ; (as a 

reply) Yes, exactly , precisely , to he, sure. 

Sometimes its sole use is to differentiate between words that 
resemble each other, e.g. Confidence ; but Hood 

of a snake ; To show, To teach; but Autumn* 

HTj when used, is generally found attached to words ending in *7]’^ 
^ and also in &T and in vowels. 

|q* K‘a. When this particle is used, it is generally found attached to 
Literary words ending in ^ and and to Colloquial words 
ending in or j 

Ex. (properly vr ) Appetite ; ETpTpr (properly 
) Number , Enumeration. 

Also sometimes used instead of T as above explained. 

’ also indicates the top, upper surface, or front of anything 
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inanimate. Ex. : — pr or preqs^- Lid ; SFF Ridge, or Summit 

of a hill ; cq’pr Top, or head o f a mountain , or pass ; ~Ffp- Head 
of cliff. 

&a. Used after vowels, or after 3T y and It is used 

as a .Differentiating Particle with many roots. Ex. : — 


To disappear ; but Branch ; Plain or Steppe ; but 

Ip' Painted Scroll; JEj’ Husband ; but A man , as distin- 

guished from an effeminate person. 

& Ch‘a. Apart from its meanings as a word by itself, this Particle is 
often seen added to roots. Ex. : — £Pj*<3>’ (Literary), or £T3>* (Collo- 
quial) , Echo ; jSjj^'35' Conversation; Negotiations. 


£T Pa. Used after ^ $T 5 expresses ownership, or 

possession, or the connection subsisting between a person and 
some thing, action, employment, place, etc. Ex. : — A house , 

but A married man , or householder ; 2|' A horse , but p- 

Horseman ; TFafer, but §*CT Water-carrier ; Arrow, but 

SP5pVg*«r ^ title of Cupid as holder of five arrows; TTj'P' The 
Tibetan Alphabet, but p-p-cr a child learning its letters ; W* 
Lhassa, but An inhabitant of Lhassa. 

2. — When added to all Cardinal Numbers except One , it 

forms the Ordinal Numbers. Thus, «TJ^T Two, but qj^STST 
Second. , 

3. — It is used also in connection with other enumerational expres- 

sions. Ex. : — the T| ftp or consonantal series of 30 
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letters ; A two-year-old boy ; pTpETT Measuring 

a cubit . 

4. — It is the sign of the Infinitive Mood, the Verbal Substantive, and 

the Participle. Ex. gqpT (Lit.) and (Coll.) 

To preach . The or A preaching, Preaching , Preached, P’9' 

He went to India to preach : Q^* 
(TAe) preaching to the 
deaf is useless ; A 

preaching man must be sincere : 

The truth • was preached a long time ago. 

The last example shows that added to a root, and helped out 

by the auxiliary To be, goes to form the Perfect Indicative 

Tense. 

5. — is also used to distinguish the different meanings of ho- 

monymous roots. Ex. : — nf Marrow , but rfjCT^r Foot. 

6. — In the Colloquial it is often used instead of the supinal particle 

(much used in Literary Tibetan). Ex.: — p * 

He has gone to bring the box . This is Literary. 
Colloquially it would be, 

(Literary) Remembering that I was not rich, 
or Remembering myself not to be rich. Colloquially? c Wr 

1 

Cf Po. Indicates an agent. It is then sometimes, e.g. when annexed 

to the Infinitive, preceded by " pa. Thus, SJ^tT^T A or the 
hearer. ; 'LL; H LL?#? • ' : 

It also expresses the idea of the Definite or Indefinite Article 
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*r 


*r 


*r 


5T 




m connection with Noun Substantives. Ex. fjzTj'tf An or the 
e ^ e * ^ or the country ; ^ A or the tree, or piece 

of wood : OJSTrf A or the road ; The poor. 

Used with numerals it also performs the functions of the Definite 
Article, or of the word aforesaid. Ex. : — The three to- 

gether. 

P‘o. An affixed or prefixed particle, signifying Male, or paternal. 

Ex. Cock-bird ; Oft Male fox ; Sfqjy^qj’ Bull Yak ; Efjzij’ 

Dog. -rihri 

Wa. The form assumed by -I* when the root to which it is annexed 
ends in a vowel, or in V or 0^ In many noun-substan- 

tives, however, its place is taken by Cf . Ex. An oriental ; 

Valley ; ttjprq* j provincial or rustic ; SJJ^’Cr A fron- 
tiers-man. 

Bo, or Wo. The form assumed by £J W when the root to which it is 
annexed ends in a vowel, or in Of, or Ex. 

A river ; Sqcp* or SpT Thumb ; ^qO^f Brave . 

Ma. An immovable particle after various roots of substantives. 

Ex. : Sun / gj &I Monk ; Milk. Sometimes, though 

not always, it indicates the Feminine Gender. Ex. : 

A mare. 

Mo. Affixed or prefixed to noun roots, it generally indicates the 
Feminine Gender. Ex. or Sfg- Bitch. But not always. 

Ex. : Music ; Top-point. 

^ Attached to adjectives, it does not always indicate gender. Ex. 
Great ; Swprsr Good, fine. 


(in 6_9j m 4_g (ra 6.3 n; _g; 
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3” Tsa. A differentiating particle. Ex. .— *^T]<3j* ,4 sfeep declivity, but 
A staircase. 


g' Tse. A point, top , or edge. Also, however, an affix of Chinese 

origin. Ex. : — Polish 9 lustre , brilliant to a point or degree ; 

dazzling ; A duck ; A brass coin : TjC’.g'” Tibetan 

name of Confucius. 

£• JVi. See § 27, 2, on the Definite Article. 


C A> 

Se. 

Nge. 

Kn. 


i 

| Indicate the Definite or Indefinite Article, but are not much 
i, met with. Ex. : — The or an egg ; The or 

Cs 

a lion : The deep . 


K‘u 

feu. 


Ngu. 

Nu. 

Bn , Wu. 

S* Ru - 

Lu. 


V 


Definite or indefinite and diminutive particles. Appa- 
rently a re-duplication in ss (Sshyab-kyu) of the final 
letter of the root. Ex. : — s&CC" A or the mite ; 

■; ; NO.;' , 


zgqj'^J ( ) A or the chiM ’ ‘WJ A or the 

youth. But not always. Ex. : — £T<«V A or the man - 

; CNv V. 

nikiji ; A or the little drop. 





5JT Yu. 

j 

§ 25.— The Cases and their Signs. 

(N.B .—The student is advised to glance at the paragraphs and con- 
jugations relating to the verb To Be. See post.) 

The various relations in which a Tibetan Noun and Pronoun may 
stand to some other word in the sentence are nearly all expressed by 
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means of divers monosyllabic primitive particles, and words compounded 
therewith, which perform the same functions as are performed by English 
Prepositions, but which, save for sundry Vocative Signs, are all Post- 
positional. These relations or cases are as follow : — 

I. — The Nominative Case. 

Except in connection with Intransitive Verbs (Active ; Neuter or 
Inactive ; and Inceptive, i.e., implying a beginning or change of state), 
and also with the verbs be (the mere copula which is used 

attributively) ; S!<3j'£J' or &I<3j'£T its negative form; To be , 

to exist , to be \ present ; its negative form ; SFyCT its emphatic or 

intensive form (hardly ever used), and one or two other forms of the 
verb To be used in Literary Tibetan ; there is practically no such thing 
in Tibetan as a verb governed by the Nominative Case. The following 
is an instance in which, though the practice is irregular, it is allowable 
and common in the Colloquial to use the Nominative in the usual 
European way 

raj | Will you drink tea ? 

The more correct way would be : — 

g*v3*r< or srw$r 

SjCW ( or 

or.C\y§j’^W)l 

Honorifically 

or 

The subject, however, is always put in the Nominative Case m 
sentences like the following, where, though the verb is Transitive, it 
is also Passive : — ; ■ :;> 

C(Qr)^Er s Ip^J ■ ■: I am being beaten. 

SO Civ 

gwvgvSwV’ll The girl is loved . 
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In such cases &T la is optional, and may be omitted if desired. 

The subject is always put in the Nominative Case in sentences like 
the following, where the verbs are Intransitive (active, neuter, or in- 
©eptive) : — 




7*'9TW , I! 

l 

NS> 

■ NJ? 


The horses run . 

I am going down to the bazaar. 

It is raining. 

The sun shines . 

The child sleeps. 

The child wakes , or breaks from 
slumber . 


Where, however, the verb is transitive, the Nominative Case is 
never used, but always the Agentive Case. See § 25, VI. 

II. — The Vocative Case. 

There is practically no Vocative Case, but several polite expres- 
sions are often used by way of assent, dissent, or address. The com- 
monest is la, and its variants. 

HI. The Objective or Accusative Case. 

This is the same as the Nominative, with or without GJ* la, signi- 
fying As regards. Ex. : — 

jz^q w $f (Of) loves the V irl ' Literally, By 

him , as regards the girl , a loving 


g^-c- (or) *rsT*rg^ Do not forget me. 

IV. — Genitive Case. 

The signs are : — 

% Gr, used after words ending with or C* 
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Kyi, used after words ending with ^ or Q r in the 

Colloquial after Q& f)i, This. 

S’ » » „ „ 5T. V or or 


after vowels 


m verse, 


aiid Jj may all alike be pronounced Gi in 


conversation, 


l .—Possessive Aspect. 

When the word to which the sign is annexed is in that part of th< 
sentence which contains the subject, it should precede the chief substan 
tive of the subject. Ex. : — 


NS 

( 0r 


The fame of Lhassa is great , 


( or qpic Tibet was formerly a hidden {or 
secret) land . 

W^.-The particle Ni (see § 27, 2) has the effect of singling 
out and laying stress on the word q^-WOT Bo’-ytt 7V/W n,,. 
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English word Tibet seems to have originated from some phrase such as 
Bi-bod, whence Ti-bot = Tibet ; for, to a European (i.e., Con- 
tinental, e.g. German) ear the sound of is very like t. 

As to the adjectival use of the Genitive case-sign, see also § 30, 

I, (vi). 

3 . — Purposive Aspect. 

i For medicine, the box. The 

• medicine box . 

Tor tobacco a bag— A tobacco 
better still, simply £J'p=T|f pouch. 

no 

Money-bag . 

NO 

A leather bag for dry barley flour. 


V. — The Dative Case. 


1. — The only genuine Dative sign is 01' la, which should be used 
in this sense after verbs of giving, shaving, speaking or telling, and 
teaching, and some others. 


Ex. : — 


or or W! 

\9 

qgp5fc-| 

3W (for q') WWjZfcl] 


I will give you the booh. 

My syce showed him the way . 

Tell the man to come . 

He will teach them his (religious) 
law . 

Did you tell the servant not to 

g°? WSr; 


Q 
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2 . — When the verb To be is used impersonally ; for instance, in 
sentences intended to be the equivalent of English sentences beginning 
with the phrases, There is, There was, There has been, Tibetan requires 

that the word to which W[ # la, when used, is annexed, should precede 
the chief substantive of the subject. With regard to the idiom for 

expressing the verb To have, Tibetans use the verb Yo~pa. To 

be present, To exist, in connection with the Dative in Of la, after the 
manner of the Russians when the latter, instead of saying Ya imIyu, 
I have, say U menya vest, To me is, or To me there is. Ex : — 

There is snow on that hill-top . 


, l :.iCS;:*S-5SC</ "S 


I 

If the speaker has some uncertainty regarding the fact to which he 
is speaking, he will use the verb W instead of Thus : — 




There is (I am almost sure) snow 
on that hill-top . 


If he is not at all sure, but is only hazarding the statement, he will 
use the phrase Yo-pa-re’ , pronounced Yaw-a-re’ , instead of 

either SfV or (3^°^ or he may even use CWry Yong. Thus 


e'Cv", “s-NCv •*%.. : 


(or 


There is (/ understand) snow on 
that hill-top . 


When There is. There ivas, etc., is used indefinitely, Yong, 

Will be, takes the place of the above, much as the future is employed by 
a Highlander in Scotland to express the present tense. Thus : — 


There are (1 expect), or There 
will be, very many trees in that 
valley down there. 


3.— The following examples also illustrate the verb To have 
Sl^orsrsr^j This man has parents. 
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p ®J j ( is not No, he has no parents. 

used now.) 

Yes, he. has -parents (emphatic). 

4. — The Dative instead of the direct construction may also be used 
thus : — 

I suppose your mother is aged. 
Literally, To my mind your 
' mother seems aged. 

The Honorific form of this would be : — 

dv^W'org^'J-^r^ -=T|^ri^r 

or, La, is used to express eor in sentences like the following : — 

| i wi u seli tUs horse, for Rs. 100. 


About, or concerning, is also expressed by 01' la. Thus : 

fWSpt* (SJ) or ?fc’J 


I was or have been troubled about 
many affairs. 


VI.— The Agbntive Case. 

This ease, which expresses the idea of anything being done by a 
person or thing, should always be used instead of the Nominative case 
with Transitive Verbs. The case-signs are as follow, and are annexed 
to the subject, that is to say, to the noun-substantive, the adjective if 
any, the definite or indefinite article, if any, or to the phrase constitut- 
ing the subject. 

2?1’ Sa, usable after vowels, or after a consonant sounding in in- 

herent t3T a. This 2$J' is silent, but modifies the 
immediately preceding vowel-sound. See § 3. 
used after words ending with ^ or C 

,, , , . ,, ,, ,, or 

„ „ „ „ ^ ^ or 01’ 


§|2>j* Gi, 

KYi, 

Gyi, 


3 ? 
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(N.B.— and may all be pronounced Si.) 

2\*T I \ 

^ > used after words ending with vowels. 

SW Yi ) 

Yi used in versification after vowels. 


Examples : — 

SPVFI! 

'O 

^’^•£r|'^W|W (or qpferj’ 

q^qjSprj jw|-p35c;*§|-^* 

or p-|q*^v or fw^i 

q-|c-5C^-§]*^=T|l 

NO SO 

3^'ITc;*! 


Lamas often clrink tea. 

If you had told me the truth I 
would have forgiven you . 

I cannot give him the work . 

She will not eat her food. 

Then a serving layman will bring 
food. (Amundsen). 


Then the messenger pours out the 
wooing-beer for both the parents 
of the girl. 

(Amundsen). 

The two parents of the boy thus 
consulted (conversed). 

(Amundsen). 


2. — In connection with the Agentive Case it is convenient here to 
notice the affix S|p3j* K 4 an, which in various ways is extensively 
used in Tibetan, much as ft Kar. or ; (f Gar , is used in Persian to 
indicate a Doer . It may also be likened to the English affix er, in 
words such as Beholden, Mur derm, etc. Later on it will be fully 
dealt with in connection with the Verb. Here it is only briefly alluded 
to as a sort of Active Participle annexed to Verbal Roots. Ex. — 
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POTT Do-K £ Xn, . The goer ? He ii'ho goes . 

yjC 5Jp5 <^ ■ Yong»K 4 a]s t 5 The comer. He who comes. 

; ■ ;Cs ■ ■ 

^g-asipaj- 

Di-K‘an, The writer , He. who writes. 

It is found thus in the Literary Tibetan into which the New Testa- 
ment has been translated 

He who built all things is God 

( Heb - iji - 4 )- 




But he that seeketh the glory of him 
that sent him ? the same is true 

(John vii. IB). 


It is also used adjectively , thus : — 

| /pj ie m(m w j l(J s f ea i s sheep. 

The way in which it is used with the different tenses will be found 
explained in the paragraphs on The Pronoun (§ 31, IX, A), and 
The Verb (§ 33, V., D.), and in the Appendix of Conjugations. 


VII. — The Locative Case. 

This case expresses relations of Space, but implies also the idea of 

Rest. ‘i'iWviM: 

The common case-signs are the following primitive particles : — 


«T La J 

} : In, On, At, By, etc. 

J na i 

Also w GyIj’-nS : Through. 

Sometimes the more Literary particles y s Tu, ^* 3 Du, Ru, 

R., Su, are also met with. 

_ # 

Examples:— 

He lives in Lhassa proper, 
saw the Sharpe on the, road. 
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c^p^'Uaj'g*^ ( for $•*: ) 

so 

p^r^pcq-ar^c;- | 
c^'cwpj* (oi-aj ) qgppr*r^ | 

NT> ' 

pp^'S^Tp S^’q’q-p-qgor 

*fc*| 


■so 

or §ppfc-C5q ] 
nJ 

CO^'f ^q-si'qjp^’Xp^'p^’ I 
^•^a!-pq^r|c^*|-qs;-|p^'q- 

^1 

so 

N$ 

JqW^=J|l 

v 5 

pccr^^orjsrq^qpi 

s© 

(or icp- or 

SO 

fprj ^WTOI! 


Please speak in Tibetan . 

I saw him sitting next his brother . 

Does the ehhorten remain by the 
shepherd's tree ? 

He will be at his own house . 

I have read it in a history-book . 

His mother kissed him on the 
forehead. 

compound 

Will the servant wait outside ? 

Please do not stand in front of me. 
Tibet is beyond Sikhim . 

Sikhim is between Nipdl and 
Butan. 

The house is near the river . 

It is snowing on the hill-tops . 


The following Colloquial examples illustrate the use of 
postpositions as expressive of the same Locative idea : — 
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*^3^ 0*^ ^F' ^ ! The money is inside the leather 

^ ^ b <*9- Ui.M 

(or ^-) 

The wolf is in the, midst of the flock 


‘WII 


of sheep. 


The city stands beside a big river. 

S>^ ( or ’W) ■W’ll 

The court of justice is near a pretty 
^ garden . 

The cMd creeps under fhe v ° ny ’ s 

c %«• 

'.'■■■ -, 'S9 

It will be seen that the above Locative postpositions are used with 
the Genitive Case, that is, they are connected by means of the Genitive 
sign with the substantive or other part of speech to which they refer. 

Notice, however, the following constructions : — 


The dog chases the hen round the 
-s -v~cv house* 

pq- (or ) P'q’p^'0'q^' The load must pass through between 

«_. ^ ss, the two posts. 

S3 VaV./- V 

^*q 'P*gp'^p-^q-q0^-<3j^’qq- The tram, passing through the 
^ midst of fhe rocky hill, inside 

wrsi^-^rorwprwr | ; tu va a , ran = The 

train ran through fhe rock by the 

tunnel. 


VIII. — The Period al or Durational Case. 

This case expresses relations of Time. Its common signs are the ■ 
same primitive particles as those which denote the Locative Case, - 
namely: — a i ; L -' a 1 C 
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NA j 

> At , In , During , etc. 

Of la 1 

There are also others, like Rtj, ^s* Ra, Du, Dtt, etc. 

%S> 

Sometimes the sign is used alone, and sometimes it forms part of 
compound postpositions, or even of precedent adverbial expressions. 


Examples 

Si^W! 

SJ> 

*ffO§ ( or 

S3 

(or 5M&ps|) 

S^l 

•v-* *N . CS m s*~’ 

qap^srjpi^ } 

"^q-% 

(orqgqj-OJ*) 

( or $&') 


He must go at three o'clock. 

He came to India in his twentieth 
year. 

I shall pay you 'within three months. 

At (or during) the first salutation 
Tibetans present ceremon ial 

scarfs to each other. 

The devil disappeared at dusk. 

I knew the doctrine of Buddha a 
long time ago . 

I knew the Amban named Shangtdi 
a short time ago. 

At the same time (or At a certain 
time) he was Chinese Ambassa- 
dor in Darjeeling . 

Since that time i so I have heard, 
he has died. 
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c5^ ^P\ ( or q* ^ ) 5J CMk Please do not come till five o'clock. 

q]3p | 

^ | Thm (or At that fime) j wiU 

receive you , i.e„, grant admit- 


tance . 

At last you have arrived ! 


On the way up to (i.e. before 
reaching or getting to) the hill 
top , you will be tired. 


^Tarsrgqsr (or gqsrfjqsr 

without the ST) qjr’ftrg^'^c;’ 

In sentences like the following, where the durational signification 

is obvious, the case-sign (say Du-la) is omitted : — 

| It has rained for (or during) two 

hours . 

That is to say, it is unnecessary to sav just as 

N4J> 

in English it suffices to say It has rained two hours , instead of for two 
hours. 

IX. — The Modal Case. 

This Case is intended to include all that is connoted by the term 
Instrumental Case , and some other additional significations. The signs 
are : — 

apr Na : By, Through, By way of, Via. 

*F Dang : With, Against. 

2v|’ Sa (silent) : With, Because, Since, etc. Also the Participial idea. 
Kyen-gyi 


Oh‘ir (Literary) 
5^ CH‘iR-hTT(Literary) ■ 


By, Through, On account of, By reason of, 
etc. 
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Examples : — 

(or q|^)| 

g*q^C3f)f|rq-aj^'q|C;'| 

c/q =p^3pp*q^rj 

q*^or(q^*T]-ore=if q^r^’^r | 
(?|q^'q^rgiq*zf^c^Rfq’q*^ j 

jarq^-q^^^-^q^srq^r 

qwSfetSl | 

*3 

(for q-) ^| 

qpk - (iq-) sjwq^cj 

>3, 

^'q^-^q 7 ^' 
■q^t’qjB’aafsNci^j pbq^?r 

^^^i-|cq^c#rg* 

^ >q sS 

^c?Tc| 


Accost (or call to) him by name . 

Seize the horse by the reins. 

If you catch the fold, catch it by 
the legs. 

If you grasp the fish , grasp it by 
the head. 

The lamas spoke through trumpets. 

We met (or fell in) with robbers on 
the road. 

The Shyab-p&'s (Zhdpes) have had 
an interview with the Regent . 

Will the Regent agree with the opin- 
ion of the Kd-lons ? 

Our soldiers have fought with the 
enemy , or against the enemy . 

Strike the nail with the hammer . 

He was ruined by, through , or on 
account of, the beer-house. 

The Pan-chhen-rim-po-chhe, or 
Tsang-pan-chhen , called’ the 
Tashi Lama , came from Tashi- 
Ihiimpo via Darjeeling. 


The following is Literary from the New Testament : — 

What question (dispute) ye with 
-s them ? 
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Colloquially :~ 

V: ■ 

^*3^ i 

Again : — 

C^-q^T^r^lqj^vqcn | 

It is I : be not afraid : Literally, 
It being I , etc. 

Colloquially : — 

(Ic*) 

The following also is Literary : — 

CsCv CV «V~ -v*-- 

or s^'cr$jc;j Through or by what was he. ruined? 


X. — The Ablative Case. 

Postpositions such as m Dang* yr NS, and 0J2M' LS, all signi- 
fying From, From amongst. From amidst, Out of, etc., are usually 
assigned to this case ; but inasmuch as, when carrying those significa- 
tions, they really express the idea of Direction from, they have been 
placed under the heading Terminative Case. 

W LS, however, possesses meanings other than Direction from,. 

Accordingly, LS, and 3j* Na, may be taken as the signs of 

the Ablative Case, as expressive of significations such as the following 

OJ^T LS : Than, Except, Save, But, But for, Besides, etc. 

Na (with negative) : Unless, If.. not. 

Examples: — P-'/p-A:/:; /P-- 


Wl! 


The Shape will not stay in India 
except for a few months 3 he. 
longer than a few months . 

There was nobody in the fortress 
except one soldier. 
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sjc’^rp^^^ | 

^1 

ns 


When the Oriental possesses nothing 
but one piece of cotton cloth he is 
often happy. 

Besides this there is no other. 

Unless all the work is done you will 
get no pay . 

Unless travellers are not robbed , 
i.e. If travellers are robbed , you 
will all be punished . 


Resort may also be had to the phrase ( or T^iKr'A' 

GX-te (or GX-ti’). ,Na, with a negative ,••//.. not , or even the Na 
alone, as above, without the . Thus : — 


'O 

Colloquially : — 

jg-pq-qa; | 


Unless ye repent, or If ye repent 
not (Literary. I Luke xiii. 3, 5). 

Unless you repent. 

Unless the dog is at the entrance 
door. 

Unless the petition is presented. 

Unless the agreement {bond) has 
been signed. 


The following are Literary expressions used in the New Testa- 
ment : — 


tS^" etc. 


Except the apostles they all , etc. 
(Acts viii. 1). 

Besides all this, between us and 
you is (being) a great gulf (Luke 
xvi. 26). 
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Whosoever shall put away his wife, 

«n except it be for fornication i.e. 

3 ^ W ^etc. foMn not }m . ng ' }m , n 

committed. (Matt. v. 32). 

These may be rendered Colloquially thus : — 

Except the apostles they all , etc. 


Whosever shall put away his wife , 
except it he for fornication— If 
anybody divorces his wife } forni- 
cation not having been comm itted . 

Besides all this , between us and you 
is (being) a great gulf , etc. 


Rather than, axe rendered thus 

I have two rupees , hut apart from 
that I will give you nothing. 

I would rather give you food than 
money . 

Would give. 

XI. — The Terminative or Transitive Case. 

This case denotes the relations of a noun or pronoun with reference 
to its Direction in Time or Space, either towards or from something men- 
tioned in the sentence, and it may imply the idea of motion as well as 
that of rest . Under it come, as already stated, many expressions signi- 
fying direction from , which in other books are assigned to the Ablative 
Case. -vv- : 

The signs of the case as thus defined are : — 


( or 

etc. 

(or ^%CT) C^C 

|§y&CV CK' q*» qpjc:'*T|3^*Hr % 

The expressions Apart from, ai 

Or 
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Dtr : after final C" } ^' } 3^ $T, Of 

N9 

J Tu : after final *]*, q* 

$]' Str : after final 5T 


5 

v Ra ) 

v ** y 


after final vowels. 


Y Direction Towards. 


ftp La : commonly used in the Colloquial 
after anything, and possessing 
the significations of all the 
above signs. 


s^C Dang 

3jST NS 

ow m 


l Direction Prom. 


Example : — 

1. — Direction Towards. 

6ABr6u : Up to, Until, As far as, As long as,. not. 

Up till now , I have not seen him . 

TOT Hitherto- 

si 

or Until then , Up to that time. 

Cv 

sq-cjq-q^-q^*^ 

As long as it has not been obtained, i.e. Until 

s» 

it has been obtained. 

pr^'qa;q^Y As long as he does not die y i.e. Until he dies . 

Hoiv far is Lhasa from here ? 

\s> A 

Dang &yam~6tt : Together with , Along with , In Gom- 

N» 

pany with . 

He has been dwelling 

with wild beasts in the desert 
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Kyi~6u ; Amongst Amidst 3 Into the. midst of. 


: CN.'C< 


The cut 

■ ; .v ^;y : " Y Y : '>a , 

springs in amongst the twittering sparrows (little gray birds,) 
G1k-6tj : Towards . Y 

HS> 

The crowd is going to - 

S9 O 

wards the i palace. 

<5C^' jS» t ang-6u : Into. 

V;w 's» ! . ;v Y\Y. ■ Y" 'V Y. 

The dog wishes to jump 

. N3> S» 

into the water. 

sp\^ T‘ 0<J-ttj : In the direction of ; Towards. 

The eagle soars towards the. sun. 

Ra~ 

T=nW5|5'5' (or 01’, or SITOA’ The. boy has 

&ee-a to -sea.. 

He has come from up there hitherward . 
He has come from down there hitherward. 
j?e come from over there , or yonder, 

hitherward. 


ATo. 


(or more Colloquially £■) |p5fc* 

YvY' )i-:' L: : e : ■OM;;'/';.' YY : Y; r -A- A A'"' YY'' Y^YYv v : Y 

Cv ■ ' S'?:' 

wr y/?e aato are swarming near my feet. 

A V ; : ; v ■ : vSVSv : -'Sr:,’ :: - / VV ; ' ■ ■eS S 

Sf^Y Ma-rtj : Down to. 

I am going down to the bazaar. 

&PR" Mae: Downwards , Down ; &f*y Yae ? Upwards , Up* 

/ sAail travel up and down . 
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Su : To .Towards, 

Cv 

(OT OT) It is getting towards the time. 

He has gone to his own abode . 

Ch c 0-la, or C3TGT Ngo-la : Towards 9 On, etc. 




0n tMs 

side of the road there are houses, on that side meadows . 

(or Ip^TOT) gq^C The army 

marched towards Tibet, 
s^ror Dtj-LA : To the time ; at the time of. 

^•orqrrw:* It came down to the time , i.e. The time arrived 

>& -v~ 

^«rorq«r^c* The time will come, 

'O 

6ar«^ang-6g ? or £p\'&T &ar-la : Over, above. 

™ SO 

The butterfly flits over 

sO 

my head. 

w - Ngon-la : Ahead , In front. 

cv -V— 

c^^ap* Go on ahead [or in front) of me. 


2. — Direction from. 

^Es* Dang : From. This is Literary. 

The lake is far from the 

frontier. 

The husk was separated from the 

grain. 

<3j?T NS : From. 

The snake has 

^ crawled from between the bushes . 

The cat creeps from 

under the table. ^ 
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The Court of 

S3 ' 'so 

Justice is close to (literally from) a pretty garden. 

He has gone from up there thitherward. 

^Cv # ' . . 

He has gone from down there thitherward. 

Henceforth I shall not speak 

to you. 

After that , or thenceforth s I did not 

speak to him. 

You may walk from here to 

sO 

there , or to that. 


From the beginning it teas not so. 

— (New Testament). 

Colloquially : — 

|j^C (or ^iyor S^ST^y 

From the beginning it ivas not so. 

jy e originated, from the Lotus. — (S. C. Das.) 

Meanwhile the younger 
ones must recite, their hooks by (literally from) heart. — (Amundsen). 
CW LX : Out of. 


0u ^j v ^j ght mm ° nlu tW ° 

He drew his cap oat of the water . 
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§ 36 . — -Numerals. 

I . — The Cardinal Numbers , according to (or 3pT 

gC*T Dang-kyi (or Tsi-kyi) ISTam-uang, Arithmetical Enu- 
meration. 


English 

Figure. 

f 

Tibetan 
Figure. | 

! 

Tibetan Name. 

■ • . : i 

Romanized 
, Equivalent. 

3 

| 

9 

PjS*Tf 

Chi’. 

2 

3 \ 

qjfsr 

Nyi- 

3 

5 


Sum. 

4 


CN 

Zhyi. 

5 

V 

S’ 

Nga. 

6 

sS 

yr 

Du’. 

7 

)] 

V 


t)iin. 

8 

L 

q|*Y 

Oya 5 . 

9 

© 

*3t 

6u. 

10 

7° 

q^', or q§'*srsr 

Chu, or Chu t‘am- 
pa. 

11 

99 

q^^pf 

Chug-chi’. 

12 

' n 

q^qfsr 

chug-ftyi. 

12 

! ^ 

q«*q|§sr 

| Chug-sum. 

14 

‘ 9& 

q&-q^ 

Chub-zhyi . 

U 

' yy. 


ChS-ftga. 

U 

1 9S 

q^3=T 

Chu-du’. 

17 

9iJ 

q§*q-^’ 

SS> 

Chub-ctiin. 
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English 

Figure. 

Tibetan 

Figure. 

1 

j 

Tibetan Name. 

j 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

18 

1 

9L 


Chob-gya’ . 

19 

9 ® 


Chu-gu. 

20 


f'jj, or f^STCT 

Nyi-shu, or Nyi- 
sliu t c am-pa. 



or 

^Nyi-shn tsag-chi 5 . 

21 

V 

- or 

<{ Nyer-chi\ 




^Tsag-chi\ 

22 

VK 

j^T^, <* 

| Nyi-shu tsag-iiyl. 


j s"^' 

| Tsag-iiyl. 

30 

5° 

^»rs*,or ^rs-^srq* 

Sum-c.hu , or Sum- 
chu t f am-pa. 

31 

V 

j 3$sr§/?fa|$i|', or 

fSum-ehu sog-chi’. 



1 Sog-chi’. 

40 

e£/Q 

q^-q§V or 

2Ihyib-chu, or 
Zhib-chu t‘am- 




pa. 

41 

z?9 

or 

( Zhib-chu ^bye-chi. 


lw' 

j Zhye-chi’. 

50 

y'a 

or arq^srcr 

isfgab-chu, or 
JNTgab-chu t'am- 




pa. 

51 

V? 

or 

f Ngab-chu nga-chi’ . 




| Nga-chi 5 . 

60 

1 >s o 

§^v or 

Dug- chu, or Dug- 
ehu t £ am-pa. 

61 

« 9 

f§=T€^H, « 

( Dug-chu re-chi’. 



s {^*q|3q|' 

| Re-chi’. 
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English | 
Figure. 

Tibetan 
Figure, i 

1 

Tibetan Name. 

■ ■■■ ■ : - ■ ■; 

Romanized 

Equivalent. 

70 

j 

v* 1 

WST, or q***§flSTq* 

£)iin-chu, or £)iin- 



'«<S> 

chu t‘am-pa. 

71 

V? 

or 

^ t)on-chu don-chi’. 



^Don-chi’. 

80 

L° 


Gya’-chu, or Gya’- 



chu t f am-pa. 

81 

L9 

° r . 

IlSr^N 

( Gya’-chu gyarchi’. 
I Gya-chi’. 

90 



Gub-chu 3 or Gub- 
chn t'am-pa. 

91 

09 

j or 

** • {JJ*V 

f Gub-chu ^o-chi’. 



J q]'q|«q]- 

1 1 Go-chi’. 

100 

9°° 

Clj', or q^srrj- 

j Gy a., or Gya-t f am- 




pa. 

1.01 

9°9 

q 5^ C£T 1% 

Gy a Gdang chi’. 

200 

O 

O 

or 

Nyib-gya, or Nylb- 



gya. 

300 

^03 


Sum-gya, 

400 

cZ'co 


Zhyib-gya, 

500 

V'co 


fv T gabgya. 

1000 

yOQQ 

fr or |c-gCF|- 

tong, or iong-t*a\ 

5500 

Y Y 00 


r i"ong-tV iiga dang 



CN 

ngab-gya. 

10,000 

f)0 000 

5 

s’, ° r im 

T‘i, or T*i-t‘a\ 

100,000 

000 000 

9 

W, OT W5fT 

Sum, or Bum-tV. 

1,000,000 

Q 000 000 
*9 9 

«r»r 

Sa-ya. 

10,000,000 

OO OCO 000 

9 9 

§-q- 

J ( e-wa. 
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English. 


100 millions 
1000 millions 
10,000. millions 
100,000 millions. 
A billion 
10 billions 
100 billions 
1000 billions 
10,000 billions 
100,000 billions 
1,000,000 billions 


Tibetan. 

I mm 

| WF 


Romanized equivalent. 

Dung-clTur. 

Der-bum. 

T‘er-bum clrem-po. 

; T f ag-t‘i\ 

. T f a£-t £ fi clvem-po. 

| Rab-tam. 

Rab-tam ch fi em-po. 

I 

Tam. 

1?am«ch f em-po. 

If. ; .'>■■■■>■ / 

Ti elrem-po. 


N.B . — 1 To the above succeed progressive numbers increasing by 
multiples of ten up to sixty enumerations, counting 100 millions as the 
ninth. These sixty enumerations are used for astronomical and astro- 
logical purposes. Sanskrit equivalents exist only up to the fifty-first 
enumeration. See Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s Dictionary, 
article QJC5T GraStgs ( Dang ). 

II. — The Cardinal Numbers , according to Ka~kIax 

Nam-pang, Alphabetical Enumeration . 

The following system of Numerical Notation is employed by 
Tibetans in their Registers, Indices, and the like. It only goes up to 

cs ' : ■ 

300, and consists of an adaptation of the Tj’ftT. It may be regarded as 
the equivalent of our own method of Notation by means of the Roman 
letters. |3 
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1 

to 

30 

F, 

PY 

F, 

and 

SO 

on 

to 

t*r 




Cs 

Cs 

Cs. 





C*S 

31 

>> 

60 

F, 

P', 

F, 

99 

n 

99 

99 

w 

61 


90 

F. 

m 

3*, 

99 


99 

n 

N£> 




S5> 

S5 







91 

>5 

120 

*S 

% 

F, 

F, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

# 

121 

3’ 

150 

F> 

***** 

PY 

•v-"" 

F, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Sr 

151 

3 3 

180 

F» 

F, 

Pa 

99 

99 

99 

99 

t*r 





a. 






n. 

181 

9) 

210 

CV 

F, 

Cs 

F, 

Cs 

F, 

99 

99 

99 

99 

CS 

t?T 





rx. 

ra. 





o. 

211 

39 

240 

% 

so 

F, 

% 

5’ 

99 

99 

99 

99 

W 

$ 

so 

241 

>) 

270 

F> 

F, 

%> 

99 

3 

99 

99 

"*S 

!5\ r 

fS 




rx 

a. 






1*S 

271 

3 9 

300 

f, 

p*. 

a 

F, 

a. 

35 

33 

99 

99 

ra. 


NOTES. 

1 . — Pronunciation . 

The Colloquial custom of pronouncing the prefix of a second syllable 
with, and as though it were part of, the preceding syllable, is really in- 

CN 

correct, and is not followed in Literary Tibetan. Thus, 

El-even, pronounced Chug-chi’ in Colloquial, is pronounced Chu-chi’ in 

Cs 

Literary Tibetan. So Fourteen, pronounced Chub-zhyi in 

Colloquial, is pronounced Chu-2hyi in Literary Tibetan. 

2. — Affixes. 

3*PT T‘ am-fa, signifies full, or complete , and is almost exclusively 
used with the full tens, up to and inclusive of a hundred; meaning there- 
by a collective body, or whole lot, of any of those numbers. It is, how- 
ever, similarly, but much less frequently, applied to numbers below ten. 

After a hundred and with thousands SpJ* T‘a 5 is used. Also 
after, expressions denoting periods of time, such as 
a week ; jpspi’ Da-P a’ , a month. 
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With numbers above thousands 5' Ts’o ; is used. 

As regards all these affixes, however, their use or non-use is quite 
optional. 

3 . — Conjunctions . 

Note that where units are connected with some multiple of ten, 
the conjunction used is different for each series. In the 20 series it is 
Tsa; in the 30 series, 5T So; in the 40 series, (3j’ Zhye ; in the 

50 series, C* Nga ; in the 60 series, Re ; in the 70 series, 

Ron ; in the 80 series, Gya ; in the 90 series, Go. With the 
hundreds it is Rang. It would not, however, be wrong to use 
Dang in all cases. In Literary Tibetan both Dang, and one 
of the other conjunctions (usually) Tsa, are used together. Thus 
Dong f>ANG tsa sum, 1003. This is not done in the 

Colloquial. 


In the Colloquial the short forms TsAd-cm’, 21 ; 

Tsag-Syi, 22; ^FTjOTj' Sod-CHl’, 31; Sob-zhyi, 34; and the 

Cs f Cv 

I ike, are very often heard instead of the longer forms, 

Nyi-shu-ts a4-chi 5 , 21, etc. 


When dates are being stated or enumerated, the Tsa, or 

-v 

Rang in the 20 series is dropped, and the form with Nyer is 
used, e.g. NYEE-dYE’-PA, the 28th. 

4. — The Indefinite Aeticle, see § 28 . 

5. — Appeoximate Numbees. 

Expressions like two or three, nine or ten, are rendered by putting 
the numbers in immediate juxtaposition. Ex. JnTyi-sum 

two-three ; Guh-CHU , nine-ten . If the speaker likes, he may 
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add SOT]' Chi’, a or an, to any of these expressions. Thus, 

CS 

Nyi sum chi 5 , Two or three. 

Another method is to employ the adverb x$&J tsam, About, Just 
about, As many as. Ex. Sod chi 5 tsam. About 31, or 

*s , 

As many as 31 ; or the adverbs Ha-lam, 6a-ch‘'ex, 

Tsar, or G^ST^T Ham-la, signifying nearly, almost. In these cases 
the adverb follows the numeral it qualifies. 


6. — Ordinal Numbers. 

The first is rendered Dang-po, and The very first 

Je-6ang-po. With these exceptions the ordinals are merely the cardi- 

CN 

nals plus the particle pa. Ex. SI^TCT Nyi-pa, The second : 


Cho-#ga-pa, The, fifteenth; Nyer-sum-pa, or 

Nye-shu sum-pa, The twenty-third. 


7. — Distributive Numbers. 

When simple numerals are repeated in juxtaposition, e.g. 
cr !!F £ lF Sum-sum, Three-three, the meaning may be either three 
each , or three at once , or three at a time, or in threes, according to the way 
the sentence is framed. For instance, phrases like Three at a time, or 
In threes, or One at a time, are rendered by help of the expression 
ww or Cha nX, literally Having done or Having made. 

Thus : — 

They set out in threes , or three at 

a time . 

-*sj<S / -S — N “V 

wgq’^sjw’gc* j They arrived one by one , or one 

so . at a time . 

Expressions like Three each , Two each , One each, are rendered by 
Re-re and a repeated numeral, but without the 
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Each man got three rupees . 
Give each coolie one rupee. 


Thus : — 

“v~' o , 

In the case of composite numerals like Don-chi’, 

Seventy-one, only the last number of the compound is repeated. Ex. : — 

Cv Cv 

^q|5SJ| , q]OT|' DoN-CHid-CHi’ y Seventy-one each , seventy-one at a time, 
or In seventy-ones. 

8. — Aggregates. 

Expressions like The two together , or Both, or All three, or The 
whole ten , may be rendered with the aid of the particles 7 T|* Ka, or 

t5“ Oh a, or 5J* Po, affixed to the cardinal. Ex. ISTyi-ka, 

or The two together ; CT Sum-po, *4/Z three, or The three 

together ; '■S' Gu-cjia, The whole nine. 

Cf Po, thus affixed, may also signify the aforesaid , if the context 
so requires. 

9. —Fractions. 

These are usually expressed by adding the word e6* Ch ( a, Part, 
to the cardinal, which is sometimes put in the Genitive Case. Thus: — 
Jrd is rendered by Sum-ch'a. 

,, „ £J(pj’e5’ Zhyi-ch‘a. 

,, ,, Soo-SfYt ch‘a, or 

Sod-tfyl kyi ch £ a. 

rsoth ,, ,, ,. Gya-cti'a or Gyai-ch'a. 

TuVcfth ,, ,, ,, ^3C*<£' Tong-ch‘a, or Toxg- 

Gi-ch'a. 

§rd „ „ ,, SUM-CH'A NYI. 

fth ,, , , ,, ^\5**I|2gyr Zhyi-oh [ a sum. 

As regards £ , there is a special expression , namely, CH'fe’-KA. 

,■ CN . . .""v. 1 

h|\. may be rendered two ways : either 


Jth 

7?Vnd 
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Chi’ 6ang ch'^’-ka, or CiTi: 5 £>ang $y1 ; 

With a half , tioo. The latter is the commoner usage in 
the Colloquial. 

3-] is rendered Sum 6ang zhyi-ch'a, or 

Zhyi-ch'a sum 6ang 2hyi, With 

f ths four. 


so sq s * s * 


The leader received one-tenth 
of the booty. 


10. — Adverbial Cardinal Numbers. 

Expressions like Once , Twice , Thrice , Four times , etc., are rendered 
bv the word cfc’ Ts'ar, or T‘eng, Time, followed by the 

desired cardinal number. Ex. i^ 3 \’ c T|S c r]' Ts‘ar-chi’ , or 
T'eng-chi’, Once ; Ts ! ar-^yi, or T'eng-Sy! 

Twice ; Ts-ar-sum or T‘eng-sum, Thrice ; &s 

q(Sj' Ts’ar-zhyi or P-ENG-ZHYij Four times. 

Another word with the same signification, as cf^X' T‘sar and 
3C3T T‘eng is Lan, but it is not so much used in the Colloquial. 


Other expressions that may here be mentioned are 

Lam-sang : At once , Forthwith , Straightway, Immediately . 

Da rung ts'ar-ohi’ : Once more. 


Da-rung tsCar-Sy! 
Da-rung ^‘eng-Syx 


Twice more. 


Sr’s Ts‘br, A separate time or occasion, or instance. 

SS Ts‘er ts‘er, Many times, On separate occasions , Repeatedly. 


SHud~TS f ER, A separate time or 
Ts c ar mang-po : Many times. 


occasion. 


Ts' 


ae mang-po rang (with negative) : Not many times . 
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Once upon a time , or Once , or One day , referring either to the past 
or the future, may be rendered ( or or JjCST ) 

or FF) 33fj ts‘ar (or lan, or t‘eng) chi’ (zhyi’, otshi’); or 
Dn-BE-ZHYl’ 5 or Dfj-RE-ZHYld-dl ts‘e. 

SP': \St 

11- — Adverbial Ordinal Numbers. 

These are formed by adding K’ R a, to the Sf Po, or SJ* Pa, of 
the ordinals. Ex. : — 

Dang-POr: Firstly. 
ar^-q^ SiYi-PAR : Secondly. 

^q|5d|*q^ 

TsAd-CHid-PAR : Twenty-one ’ th ly (== Tiventy-firstly .) 

12. — Definite and Indefinite Numerals. 

Among these may be classed the following : — 
sj^rTf Nyi-ka, Both, e.g., Both tUs and that ' 

Both the pretty girls have arrived. 
Stj-yaistg, Anybody ; (with a negative) = None , Nobody . 

Os - : , 

T»FV GA-dli^ Anything / (with a negative) = None , Nothing. 

The Literary forms of <*a-41i, are Gang-yang, 

and SWC’ Chi-yang. 

Another expression is Chig- yang. Even one ; (with a 

negative) — None , Nobody, Nothing. 

Examples. 

None of them arrived, 
know none of them . 

ill lllllli III' 11 1; 1 ■ v Bit 111 Ifil 
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—n -s/jS'Cv C"s 

3 p <5 P <3pl C ^5 *^j ^P\ None of these things will suit me. 

or a^ytfar^j 

None, or neither of these two will 

CV -v- d °- 

swr i 

Expressions like A whole (something), An entire (something), A 
complete (something), A fall (something), are rendered by q PT 

Gaxoga, IFF Gang-k'a, or simply Gang, or IF Gang ; 

CS. Cs 

and the word OTJo^T]' Chi’, owe, or x5 c T]* Chi’, A ; An, is not made use 
of at all in such cases. Ex. : — 


(or fp) The soldiers are roasting a whole 

cv ' 0X ' 

£=iWn 


o^ic-jpp^ 


This is not a complete story. 


Please give me a fall cup of tea'. 

VI 

Entirely is rendered by J&A , -f>E , used only with a negative. 




Those accounts are not altogether 
. (or entirely) accurate. 


All , whole , entire, may also be rendered by T‘am-cha’, 

<3fe*sr Ts'ang-ma, and IFF Gang-k ’ a . or pep - Gang-ga. Ex. :— 

Suddenly the whole crowd dis- 
appeared . 


j j 


All the women ivere frightened . 


^ w ^5} w '5^ De t c am-cha\ not Den-tso t‘ am-cha ’ 

They all, 
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Gang, or Gang, is also used in connection with weights 

and measures instead of ^5^ or Chi’, One, A, An. 

vSo also, in connection with weights and measures and the Tibetan 
monetary system, ^ Do, is used instead of =T|^r Nyi, Two, and 

signifies A couple. Otherwise the word for a couple is S' Oh* a. 

But a phrase like Two-legged , or Three-legged , is rendered with the 
particle £T, thus Vfpsq^TSf or rfjC^STCT Here Cf means 
possessed of . 

Other expressions are : Double, or Two-fold; 

Twice-born ; Every second day. 

13.— Noun Substantives. 

<5* Ts 4 o, the Plural-sign used in the Colloquial, is never expressed, 
either in speech or in writing , after a numeral adjective, or numeral 
adjectives, the noun-substantive thereby qualified always remaining in 
the singular. Ex. : — 

(not Three men will go with you . 

14.— Notation by Letters. 

The use of the Ka-k c ai it am pang, or Alphabeti- 

cal Enumeration, has already been explained (See § 26 II). In this con- 
nection, when references in Indices, or Registers, or to quotations from 
learned works are being cited, it is customary to qualify the numeral 
letter by affixes such as CJ' Pa, Par, and CfOT Pa-la, of which 

the first denotes the Book, Register, Index, or the like, to which 
reference is being made, and the last two denote that the particular 
quotation or citation is to be found in some particular Book, etc. 
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Ex. 

Sfi*PT T‘o a-ba : Register No. 30. 

' Po-ti k c a-par : In Volume No. 2. 
T‘o 4a-pa-la : In Index No. 3. 


CHAPTER II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 27 . — The Definite Article. 


1. The Definite Article The (which is really only an abbreviation 
of That) is represented in Tibetan in various ways, the principal 

Cv 

being the words <2^* Di, and Db, of which the former is usually 
said to mean This , and the latter That. 

Os *s i 

Properly, or when used at all, should always follow the 

noun or adjective which it distinguishes. 

As a rule it is only used when the distinguishing or demonstrative 

This man arrived first. 

The good man whom you sent. 
That -pretty girl. 

As a matter of fact Tibetans altogether discard the article in con- 
versation, unless they really desire to express the demonstrative or 
distinguishing idea. 


idea is intended to be conveyed. 
Examples : — 


Examples : — 

fru^j-Q^qj! 


The man is coming. 
Shut the door . 

Open the window. 


A distinction, however, in the use of and is made between 
the nearer and the remoter relation, in regard both to time and space. 
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For instance, when the article is intended to distinguish some person 
or thing already referred to, but to whom or to which reference is 
again being made, then, on the occasion of the second or any subse- 

^ Cv 

quent reference. Tibetans use ~ De ; Di having been used on 

tlie occasion of the first reference. 

Example : — 

Cv «s. 

1 The man has arrived (referring 

^ to somebody already men- 

tioned). 

Notice also how and are used in a phrase like this : — . 


P^pSTST (or 

I’qcrspp | 


This is the messenger who came 
yesterday . 


(N.B. yesterday] is Colloquial, is Literary). 

So, if on the occasion of the first reference, the object distin- 
guished was a distant object, then ^ would be used ; bei1 ^ 

employed to distinguish a near or present object. Ex. : — 

(or That man (referring to somebody 

' * ‘ ; ’ at a distance) is the messenger 

who came yesterday. 




When, moreover, the article distinguishes first one and then 
another of two objects, both of which are present, and which axe being 
contrasted, or to which an alternative reference is being made, then , 
in the case of the one, Oft would be used, and, in the case of the 


other, ^ Ex. 



Cv 

Si 9S \ 



This man cannot go , h ut that man 




can go (will go). 


Practically, therefore, in addition to representing the article The, 
and ^ respectively also represent the distinguishing adjectives 
This and That. They also respectively represent This oxe and That 

ONE ; HE, SHE, IT. 
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Plural. 

Os O', ov// , . 

The Colloquial plural of ‘VY is (pronounced Dix-ts’o ), 

The , These , They : and that of is (pronounced Den-ts’o) 

The, Those , They . 

Both articles, however, are often used in the singular to dis- 
tinguish collective nouns. In such cases they precede the word they 
distinguish. Ex. : — 



These three 


Those five. 


All these. 

^SFF! 

All those. 


The following is Literary 

W3C'! 


All these sayings pleased greatly. 


Where a plural noun is qualified by an adjective, and the whole is 
distinguished by the article, it is the article which takes the plural sign 
Ts o , and it is the ST which takes whatever case-sign there may be. 

I shall speak to these learned 
lamas. 

2. Another method by which the Definite Article is represented is 

CN 

by using the particle <3j' Ni ; but this is rather Literary than Colloquial. 
In a long and involved sentence it may be placed after the principal 
noun, or noun-phrase, so as to distinguish it prominently. It may also 
be used to emphasize a particular word or expression, and may even 

CN 

be employed in addition to or y. 


Ex. 

CN- CN 

. 2W1 
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Ex. : — 

The twelve ra-gos (or ra-heads). 

j Mankind, are the noblest of all 
1 va ^ s» animals. 

And the word was with God 

NS (John i. 1.) 

3g=Tj W^' f 

3. The functions of the Definite Article are sometimes performed 
by the particles £J* pa and CJ' po, when affixed to numerals. ( See 
§ 26, Notes 6, 8, 14.) 

4. The particles CJ* po, Cf pa, pT K c a, etc., as performing the 

function of. the Definite Article in connection also with nouns and 

adjectives, are used when the idea of individuality , or definiteness, is 
particularly desired. Thus, The great king. But they 

are also sometimes discarded. Thus, The four great kings. 

They are also discarded in enumerations like the following : — 

cB'i^C | Great and small. 

§] rfjj j Q$ j Birth, Old age, Sickness, Death. 

The conjunction Dang, And, is also discarded in such ex- 
pressions. 

The particles under notice and conjunctions are also discarded in 
enumerations of nouns that are in apposition or contrast. Ex. : — 



Hope and Fear . 

W*j! 

Virtue and Vice . 

*iRsrsj | 

Heaven and Earth. 

In a sentence like a \' c f]* 7 Tj'£T (otherwise The pillar of 

•n 

hope, the particle is omitted from the first noun, Re-iva and 


annexed only to the second. 
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Sometimes however a phrase is contracted and the particle omitted 
in both its members. Ex. : The pillar of hope . 

5. The student may also be reminded of the various affixes set 
out at the end of § 24 , since they too occasionally perform the func- 
tions of the Definite Article. 


§ 28 .— The Indefinite Article. 

Cv CN 

1. OTj’ A, An , Some , is a modification of Owe, and is seen 

in the following forms, which may be used even in the Colloquial, 
if it is desired to be very correct, though as a matter of fact 

Cv 

the form xS^TJ* Chi 5 is the one most favoured : — 

S 2 ?]' after final ^ or £J | 

(^Tj' after all vowels, or after final or OJ | 

^ after final 


2. Being an adjective when it qualifies a noun, and an adverb 
when it qualifies an adjective, its place in the sentence is 
immediately after the noun, or noun and adjective, that it 
qualifies. Ex. : — 

W ( or S^Tj ) | A horse. 

■ srqsC’HfOT] | A virtuous man. 




A horse and a carriage . 


3. and not the noun or adjective to which it is annnexed, takes 

the case-sign, but only in what we would call the Nominative. In 

Cv 

the other cases is usually dropped. Ex. — 

< S^aapr a strange horse has eaten our hay. 

qasrcr^l /- v': : ' 

live near a large river. 
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4. Annexed to approximate numerals, it signifies colleetiveness. 
Thus : — 

A group of three or four men „ 

| A f orce °f one or two thousand 
soldiers . 

5. Used with the adverb 33T Tsam, About, it signifies Some. Thus : — 

Some seventy or ninety sheep. 

Another expression for Some is p'«£J$T K'a-shs, and another is 
Tod-TSE. 

The Literary form of p'-£j$T is Q^7]!^’(epj' Oa-^hyi’. 

A few , Solely , Only , Alone , may be rendered in Colloquial by 

Tod-TSE, ^STj* Sha-ta% and =T]3=?]-cf Cmd-po ; and in 
Literature by Bl-in yT. 


6. Affixed to Interrogative Pronouns, the Article signifies (in Literary 
Tibetan) Whoever , Whatever , Whichever, Anyone, Anything. Thus: — 

Whoever with, loving eyes should 
^ 11 51 even regard, etc. (S.C.D.), i.e. 

anyone who, etc. 

ft) (^*T| (or 3 (^| ) 51 There is nothing [anything, with 
0 ^-™ | negative) in it. 


The Article is also used thus in Literature 


Cv Cs "V— - 


On account of some laiv-suit . 

What (is it) wanted for ? 

Once , on some occasion , some time . 




After a little y some time afterwards . 



(If 
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Affixed in any of its appropriate forms to a verbal root, it imports 
in Literature the Imperative Mood as addressed to servants and 
inferiors, and also the Hortative and Optative Moods. Thus : — 


j 

Cv 




Do ; Let do . 

Let . do ; may . ♦ do ; 
May . he done . 


In the Colloquial also it is frequently used to express an emphatic 
order, and commonly takes the form 8^]' Shi’, though it would be 

Cv Cv r 0 

more correct to say Shi’, (Sp]" Zhyi\ or Chi 5 , according 

to rule. Ex. ; — ■ . ; ' , ; ' . v 

3qgq^*q^*cF(Cr|^^jET| ] Run quickly . 

. Shut the door, 

| Be quiet 

8. Here may also be mentioned *T|C^C’ Any. Ex. 

Is there any fresh news to-day ? 


§ 29.— The Noun. 

A. — Structure , 

1. The Tibetan Noun ends in either a consonant or a vowel, and is 
either : — ' y/ myk '■'fk Wd'&i 

(a) A Monosyllable without any affixed particle, and 
either without or with any vowel-sign, head-letter, subjunct 
or prefix. Ex, : — '\U; uyu v ;y, 

' $)* Fish ; Sf End ; &T Mountain- pass ; 8^' Flesh ; M* Earth, 

soil, ground, place ; SI’ Man ; 51" Fire ; Water ; 

Bird, fowl ; 5!^’ Head ; Door ; *£|* Deer / Wound ; 
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Year; Food , provisions; Head (Honorific) ; §j* 

Hair (Human, on head). 

(b) A Monosyllable, simple or complex, with an affixed 


particle, such as cr, A”, SJ', 3', *T, 3T, 3T, n \' } p s fl|* # 
r, r, **, J, 3', F, ^ 5*, and which particle 

-v— *V/-" 

sometimes indicates the gender. Ex. : — Fox ; 

Vixen ; WSf Father ; !sW Mother ; g’Sf Bitch ; g'sf 


Cock-bird: g*T Hen-bird: ^ or *WT Moral ; SSTST 

<1 

Nun; Sf^ST Mare.; 5J*T*f daughter: apy£f 

Ram . 


Sometimes, however, the particle does not indicate gender. Ex. : — 
ff*r A mountain-shrub ; QfSY Day , ; ^TjC^T Evening ; 

S*r Monk, p'iest ; Music ; js[]C’5r d. ifewtd- of tree ; 

Ba-wa , Goitre ; STj^’cR* Pledge ; Envelope, wrapper. 


Sometimes the particle serves merely to differentiate the meanings 
of roots otherwise similarly or somewhat similarly spelt. Ex. : — 

To show , to teach : but fw A utumn ; iff' Marrow , 

•s. . 

pith y descent^ origin ; but rfjC^I* Foot : Confidence ; but 

The expanded, hood, of a snake. 

If the particle is either £f* 9 CT } or Hf, it may be and often 
is dropped (especially when followed by an adjective), without affecting 
the meaning of the word. Ex. : — 

The or a great elephant. 

| |OT<£3^ % The four great Icings . 

Some of such particles perform the functions of Diminutives. 
Thus, in the case of the inherent or of the final or the 
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only consonant of the noun, is turned into (IT, and is followed by the 
particle. Ex. : — 

f Fish ; ?A' Little, fish ; R’ Goto ; RQ Calf. 


In other cases the final consonant, if a is cut off the noun, and 
turned into a second syllable , to which Zhyab-kyw is added. Ex. : — 

3^' Hand ; ^ Little hand ; W Child; spr Little child ; 

^ SS> S3 2 

Sheep ; Lamb. 


In other eases the Diminutive 
primitive noun as it stands. Ex. : — 

Sack ; Sacklet . 


particle is simply added to the 
ST Man; «<£ Mannikin; ^ 


Another way of expressing the Diminutive is to qualify the noun by 
the adjective Small . Ex. 

A little inn, 

A little m ind, narrow mind . 

Or lastly— 

(c) A Dissyllable, or eve n a Polysyllable, either without or 
with a particle. Those nouns, and especially the polysyllabic 
nouns, which are mostly proper names, and sometimes even 
amount to phrases, are often comparatively modem words which 
have either gradually developed or been deliberately compounded 
out of originally simple elements. Ex. : — 

Chair) (pT Cat: STSf Layman; SZRUfaf Contract ; 
A ^ 

Diligence) irdmstry y zeal \ Sfjqg K City : or q*s* 

N*5> ~ 

Advocate or pleader \ Petitioner ; Nye-^hyf, 

Petition ; Gamester , juggler with words ; SfSTpT Tobacco ; 

or Ch‘en-pem-ma, (Colloquial), or 

{ Literary) , Butterfly . 
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N.B. — Words with the definite particles £T ? etc*. , are generally 

Cv 

used without the article QS*, or pv unless the latter is intended to 
express This or That. 

2. Besides the particles above referred to, mention may be made of 
K 4 an, which, annexed to substantives or verbal roots , is 
extensively used in the Colloquial to signify a person -who, in some 
capacity or character v is connected with some particular act, state, 
or thing. Ex. : — 

Guard: Liar: 

Magician ; g^SjpWf Author : ^p’^p^^pST Deceiver; frsj^fp 
Murderer ; Informant. 

In book-language the following may be found : — 
p^ipaf Dancer: Guide: fp^Sip^ Flutist; 

XJ’Q^C^p^' Violinist, harpist : •^jC'Sjpcfj* Joiner , carpenter ; pg’ 

?ip<3j w Bow-maker ; £J3*S\]p<3j’ Artisan , worker : $T*ipp Peasant , 
agriculturist , ratal , 

Such compounds in sjpsr (at least in the Literary language) may 

•v-— -Sv— 

take the indicative particles CJ', 3T, or 35J" as expressive not 
only of the definite or indefinite article but also of gender. Ex. • — 

(Masculine) h 

-v- L A Walker, Tie Walker. 

(Feminine) I 

f Masculine) ') 

(- Ditto. 

(^4j*5jp3j*?I' (Feminine) j 

-V 

. 3. Instead of -Sipdj* use is sometimes made of the verb To do. 
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y (Masculine) 


^ .4 doer, The doer. 


I (Feminine) 


Ex. : — 

3^' 

||#i ; 

Ih'ST 
5#f 
1# - 

V. id. . ‘ ■■■' ■ 4 ‘ V- V ; ■■C.--' 

Sometimes, even in the Colloquial, both 3^’ an d are used 

together, either with or without the Indicative Particles Cjy ?T 

though in the Colloquial these are commonly discarded. Ex. : — 

Literary. l A ' /■ 

( c ° mmon ) 




(Masculine) 


(Feminine) 


A walker The walker , 


j 


N.B. When Oft, or p or the indefinite article OT]' is used with 
any of the above, the indicative particle is discarded, e.g. 

The walker, That walker. 

^^3'SP^‘PP ^ U'allcer. 

Colloquial. 

51 <3\5J2N Agriculturist, Farmer. ; 

Guide. , ■' p : vp#v.# ^ 
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Guarantor. 

Heifer. 


*• s-v however, is not the only auxiliary that takes the affix 
in this way. There are others ; for instance, 0q' Ex.: — 

Arguer , Reasoner . 




Roarer. 
Briber . 
Calculator . 


In fact, the functions of *1% 9^', and 0£T in this respect, 
are very similar to those of the Urdu word tj wdlci , or the Persian 
words ^ ban , gar } X gar , ter, etc., or even the Tibetan 
particle £f in words like 0'CJ* Scholar } Monk, Disciple. Novice ; ^Tf 

fF<£fer-camer, Bhvsti ; ip Horseman, etc. 

5. Another common affix of a similar nature annexed to noun- 

-«v — “v.-*"' 

substantives is 2J3'£T, or 33' Maher, Manufacturer , etc. Ex. : — 

pqlrq’ 'j 

>■ Boot-maker . 

pqirq- Carpenter. 

qj^vqs^* Goldsmith. 
s^’q^q* Silversmith . 

3^51^3'^* Coppersmith . 

6. Abstract Nouns . 

In the Colloquial these are seldom used, resort being generally had 
to an adjective phrase. Thus, instead of saying 
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The goodness of the Dalai Lama is great > a Tibetan would 

probably say The Dalai Lama is very 

good. When, however, an abstract noun is used, it can be formed in 
two ways. First, by placing in juxtaposition the roots of two adjec- 
fives with opposite meanings, e.g. 3\'C'*^C Quantity , from SJCXf 

S5> 

Much , and Little / Distance, from Near , and 

Far ; CBTOf Goodness , from q3C'Hf Good, and C^CJ* Bad ; and 
so on. Secondly, by affixing GJ5J* Lo, to the root of any adjective, 
e.g. *pjq*<w Brightness i Clearness , from EtjSWHf Bright, Clear-, 

C^Swr Badness , from CajTT Bad : Goodness, from 

Good, 

Cv 

In Literary Tibetan abstract nouns are formed by adding 
Nyi’, to the adjective in its fulJ form, that is, not the mere root, but 
the root plus one of the indicative particles. Ex. : — 


sr 

Easy , but 


Easiness , facility. 


Difficult , but 

^TjO^Cr^y Difficulty. 


Free , but 


Freedom . 

«r 

True, but 


Truth. 


Young , but 


Youth . 


Black, but 


Blackness. 

**v~ 

W\ 

Mad , but 

-v— Cv 

Madness , Lunacy . 


Tedious , but 

®S*#v 

Tedium . 


B. — Inflexion. 

The Tibetan Noun-Substantive is inflected in relation to : — 

1. — Gender. 

The names of all males, females and inanimate objects are naturally 
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masculine, feminine, and common respectively, e.g. , 5J* Man (m.) ; 

Woman (f.) ; 5^ Stone (o.). 

-V/*®' “V— ' 

Nouns ending in q* or 51* or T or R' or with q* or q* 
prefixed or affixed, are generally (in the last two cases always) masculine. 
Ex, 


crp' 


or ■novice %n (i monas- 


tery. 


gW King, Regent > Temporal 
Ruler , Rajah. 

5pSf or q'^ w Horse . 
qq|-Bf or Hfq^ Hog. 


q’Sj’ Stallion. 

Bfspf Boar . 
t>W Father. 

This old chap ; 1 myself. 


«Tgp SmK. 

ST|5'q- Official chief. 

2fqpq] # 

Bull-yak . 

Grandson. 

But sometimes nouns in q* or 

q* or q* or q* are 

Ex. 



g8W*«r 

j 

N 1 

: Beloved , Sweetheart , 

Lover. 

Traveller. 

Secret. 

qjCM^’q’ Servant. 

|-Hf < 

| Basket. 

pTq* Liquid. 

PfflicA. 

Bitter buck-wheat. 


Nouns with <RT affixed, or with $T affixed or prefixed are gene- 
rally feminine. Ex. : — 


zJj^’ST Mare. 

13TST Mother. 

Maidservant. 
*|jW|*£r Tigress . 


q’&T Daughter , p>/. 


\C> 

CN ***«•► 


9 ' 51 ' 

^ ( Bitch. 

j 

Niece. 
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But 5T and #C do not always denote the feminine gender. Ex. 


OJ’ST Leaf. 

Lotus. 

sq^C'ST Beam of wood . 

s a 

Bean. 

•v—’ 

^•sr Breeches , pants. 
Spoon. 

a^-S! Shovel , spacle. 
Ant. 

ejqrjsr Hawk, kite . 


Sport, game , play. 
3pf Chumbi. 

SflpTST Friend. 

Evening. 

Music, cymbals. 
Fun. 

fg^F’S Grouse. 
2qi«7]-ir Hedgehog. 


fWST Knee. 

No 


Masculine nouns may be turned into feminine nouns by substituting 
feminine affix for a masculine one. Ex. : — 


^SfST A man of Lhasa. 

An Indian. 

A Tibetan. 

g’dpj'XJ” or A Chinaman. 
qorHf A Nepali. 


A woman of Lhasa. 
eF^^n’^T 4 wom) an of India. 
q^£f A. woman of FiLet. 

jSWsfar*^ A jr man ° f 

^ 1 1 ^ China. 

£J(q*£f A Nepali woman. 


-Number 

(a) There are several signs in Tibetan denoting the plural number , 

e,g — 

r£’ T ( so. This is the sign commonly used now in the Colloquial 
with any kind of noun or adjective. 

(b) JpJST Nam. This is Literary, and is seldom if ever heard in 

the Colloquial. It is largely used, for instance, in the Tibetan 
translation of the New Testament. is used when 
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things or persons are referred to separately from others, e.g. 
We five, 

{c) Fff Da’ . This is an elegant substitute for jpftl | 

{d) Cha’. Another book term. Used also in Sikhim and 
Butan with personal pronouns, e.g. W e, etc. 

(e) No plural sign at all need be used when, from the context, it is 
clear that the plural number is implied. In such cases the 
noun remains in the singular number. Ex. : — 

There are (I understand) many 
lamas in Lhasa. Or, Lhasa. (1 
believe) has many lamas. 

(/) When, however, the plural sign is expressly used, it, and not the 
noun, nor the adjective, if any, takes the case-sign. Ex. : — 

The virtuous men received him . 

(g) When expressly used, the plural sign comes after the noun if 

there is no adjective and no article, definite or indefinite. 
Ex. 

1 Men were deceivers ever . 

(h) When there is only an adjective after the noun, the plural sign 

is annexed to the adjective, not to the noun. Ex. : — 

Ij-qgcrHf^i Good men. 

(i) If, however, the adjective be used as an attribute predicated 

of the noun, then the plural sign is annexed to the noun, 
not to the adjective. Ex. 

j The men are good . 

(k) If the noun be distinguished by an article, or distinguished by 
an article and also qualified by an adjective, the plural sign is 
annexed to the article. 
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Ill 


CN ©V t+jj/' 

| 

OS' -ka/ 

5T^*« 1 

staac-Sf^ff 
sr^qarHfa^JTj | 


The or these men. 

The or those men. 

The or these good men . 
The or those good men . 
Those men are good. 


3.— Case. 


By way of supplementing what has already been said on this 
subject in § 25 , examples are now given of the Declension of Nouns 
ending in (1) a vowel y (2) final consonants *T]’ or £* • ^ 5T or 

and 3^ ST, ^ or OJ | 

The particular postpositions given are, of course, only examples 
out of many that might be used. 

I. — Noun ending in a Vowel. 

( i ) Singular. 

J|*£T Month } or Moon- 

Nom. \ 

Voc. > ^=pT Month . 

Acc. ) 

Gen. jrqcv or £JW 0/ moA 


Agent. 


rqcy or qW 0/ month . 
fW or £TC%* By month . 


Dat. 

=pn*r 

To month } or -moon. 

Loc. 

HI - , ■ ' 

On moon . 

Per. 

ja-q-or 

In or during month . 

Mod. 


On account of moon or month . 

Abl. 


Than month or moon* 

Term. 


Until month : as far as moon. 
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Plural. 

PTcfj" Months. Moons. 


Nom. \ 
Voc. f 


Months s Moons. 

Ace. ) 

or £-&|* 


Gen. 

Of months f Of moons . 

Agent. 

or 

By months. By moons . 

Dat. 


To months, To moons. 

Loc. 

jpr% 

On moons. 

Per. 

jp-^or 

In or during months. 

Mod. 


On account of moons or months. 

Abl. 

ipraW 

Than months or moons. 

Term. 

■g*raf<vq^* 

Until months : as far as moons. 




(ii) Similar with Definite Article . 
Singular. 


Sun or Day. 


Nom. ) 
Voc. f 
Acc. ) 

f-srqfi* 

The sun or the day . 

Gen. 

Cs CNCv 

L V--- 

0/ fe or da//. 

Agent. 


By the sun or day. 

Dat. 

fsto^at 

To the sun or day . 

Loc. 


On the sun . 

Per. 


During the day . 

Mod. 


TFM the sun or da//. 

Abl. 


T%cm the sun or da?/. 

Term. 


Towards the sun . 
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N.B . — In Colloquial the Definite Article is as a matter of fact 
seldom used. 


Plural. 


C'v-s/S' 


The suns or days. 


Nom. 

Voc. i 

Cn CN ^ 

The suns or days. 

Acc. j 
Gen. 

CN CN 

C\- 

Of the suns or days. 

Agent. 

CN CN 

By the suns or days . 

Dat. 

CN Cn 

f*sra^eE,*ar 

To the suns or days . 

Loc. 

CN CN 

On the suns or days. 

Per. 

CN CN ^ 

In or during the days. 

Mod. 

CN CN 

fsTQft&SF.. 

With the suns or days. 

Abl. 


Than the suns or days . 

Term. 


From the suns or days. 


(iii) — Similar with Indefinite Article. 


A monastery. 


Nom. } 
Yoc. 

Acc. ) 


A monastery. 

Gen. 


Of a monastery. 

Agent. 


By a monastery. 

Dat. 


To a monastery. 

Loc. 

^cr^rj nr 

In a monastery . 

Per. 

(Not used). 

(Not used). 

Mod. 


With a monastery. 

Abl. 


Than a monastery. 

Term. 


From a monastery. 
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N.B . — In conversation and in this sense 

usually dropped in all cases except the Nominative, or Agentive. 


(iv ) — Similar with a higher Numeral . 


Now. ■) 
Voc. [ 
Acc. ) 


Seven angels . 

Gen. 


Of seven angels . 

Agent. 


Uy angels. 

Dat. 

q^-q^of 

To seven angels. 


etc., etc. 



(v) — The same with a Definite Particle . 

Nom. A 
Voc. 
Acc. J 

L q^q^cf 

The seven angels. 

Gen. 

qyq^qo;* 

Of the seven angels. 

Agent. 

qyq^qsr 

By the seven angels . 

Dat. 

qyq^'cfar 

To the seven angels . 


etc. , etc. 


■ (vi) 

The same in the Singular with Cardinal . 

Nom. ) 
Voc. 
Acc. 1 

i qyqs^q- 

\ ' >f 

The seventh angel. 

Gen. 

qyq^qq; 

N© 

Of the seventh angel. 

Agent. 

qyq^W 

By the seventh angel. 

Dat. 

qyqs^-q’rq* 

s© 

etc., etc. 

To the seventh angel 


(vii) Similar with Definite Article . 

Nom. -> 

Voc. 

Acc. 

J. 

The first angel . 

Gen. 


Of the first angel. 
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By the first angel. 
To the first angel. 


Agent. 

Dat \ Sf^c-Hfor 

etc. y etc. 

( V1 +i! ^ llen> as 18 sometlme s the ease, the adjective precedes the 
noun the former must be put in the genitive case, and the case-sign 

it an\ , or to the plural sign, if any. Ex. : 




Good behaviour. 

From, good behaviour . 
By this good behaviour. 
By a good deed . 

To good deeds. 

To those good deeds. 


II. — Noxjk ending in ^ or CT} 
Sheep. 


Nom. “\ 



Voc. 1 
Ace. J 

W 

Sheep. 

Gen. 

m'% 

Of the sheep. 

Agent. 

*ft%t 

By the sheep. 

Dat. 

;gpfor. 

To the sheep . 


etc., etc. 



-Pf Tree. 


Nom. ■) 



Voc . ( 
Acc. 3 

%’ 

Tree . 

Gen. 

%*§f 

Of the tree. 

Agent. 

•^cr%r 

By the tree. 

Dat. 

•2jpnr 

To the tree . 


etc.- etc. 
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III. — Noun ending in or SfJ 

**r Tibet ; cS^T Delegate ; <35$T Costume. 

Declined like any other noun, save that the genitive sign is 

?N f Cv 

'2" and the agentive sign is 1 

IV. — Noun ending in 3j’ } 3T } or SI | 

Buyer; Boot ; City; Goal. 

Declined like any other noun, save that the genitive sign is 
3 5 an< ^ agentive sign is It must be remembered, however, 

that in Colloquial it is allowable to pronounce all these signs §j* and 

§ 30 . — The Adjective. 

I . — Form and Place. 

(i) There is little or no structural difference between the noun and 
the adjective. In fact, the latter may, for the most part, be regarded 
merely as a noun performing qualifying functions with respect to some 
other noun or verbal substantive. 

As a rule the adjective follows the noun, and then it is the adjec- 
tive and not the noun which takes the case-sign. If the adjective is 
distinguished by a following article, definite or indefinite, or a demon- 
strative pronoun, it is the article or the pronoun and not the adjective 
which takes the case-sign. So, the adjective, and not the noun, takes 
the sign of the plural, if there is no article or demonstrative pronoun 
If there is, the article or pronoun takes the sign. 

If, as is sometimes the case, the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adjective is put in the genitive case, and the case-sign is annexed to 
the noun, or to the article, if any, or to the plural sign, if any. 

Examples : — 

CJ ( (^| ) That black cat saw a white mouse. 

sispa^l 118111111 ®^ 

| The black cat has caught the 

mouse. 
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cf ’ 

sa 

Hf^f 


White leopards are uncommon . 
These white leopards are valuable . 

These beautiful white beasts of 
prey kill other wild animals . 

Those crimson clouds are very 
beautiful. 


(ii) A very common practice in Colloquial is to turn what we 
would call a relative clause into an adjectival phrase. Ex. : — 

or fFT The man ■ who killed the wolf . 
^ ' Literally, the wolf -killing man. 

0r 37(6 wolj that killed the man. 

(iii) The idiomatic use of this affix o^p^' is undoubtedly most 
difficult to understand, for Colloquially it may express the passive as 

Cs CN 

well as the active voice. For instance, signifies, not 

only The man who kills or killed , hut also the man who was or has been 
killed. Probably the difficulty arose with the alleged Colloquial custom 
of using the perfect root of most verbs even in the present tense. If 
only that custom were not in vogue, it would be possible to use present 
roots in present tenses, and perfect roots in past tenses, and confine 
the use of to the active voice, and use the past participle of the 

verb for the passive voice alone. Ex. : — 

or The man who kills . 

or fN$I*y The man who killed . 

q^-qcvsr^ or frq^p-qp j The man ivho was killed. 
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This can be done, of course, even as things are; nevertheless it 
remains a fact that, in Colloquial, and 

may also signify The man who is , or was, or has been, hilled. Under 
these circumstances the context alone can decide what the intended 
meaning really is. 

See § 31, IX, A, on the use of the different roots of the auxiliary 
verb gsfCT To do. for the purpose of distinguishing the Active from 
the Passive Voice. 


(iv) The Relative Idea is also frequently expressed by turning a 
participial clause into an adjectival phrase. Ex. : — 


A growing child { a ch ild that is 
sa growing) will eat anything it gets. 

or 3*^’^] 


p$T$T (or Literary F«F) The man whom yon sent yesterday 

. is dea(L Lit »rally, The yester- 

5^ ® 1 day-by-yon-sent mem is dead. 


The participle, being here an adjective, may also follow the noun. 
Thus - 


f The man, etc. 


Now, let another adjective be inserted, thus 


Tie good man you sen, 

j. %??<- * t yesterday is dead . 


Or thus 


-V— o, c\ 


The good man, etc. 

ypw i 

The negative is inserted thus : — 

The good man whom you did 

smd y esterda y is dead - 
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(v) Use of the Particles Sf 9 R\ Q | 

If we desired to be very correct as regards the particles annexed 
to adjectival roots, we would use or with a masculine noun, 

and with a feminine noun ; being more properly employed 
with the Indefinite Article, and £T with the Definite Article, when 
masculine nouns are concerned ; while may be used with either 
the Indefinite or the Definite Article when the noun is feminine. In 
common parlance £T is often pronounced pu. 

Ex. 

A black dog A or the black bitch. 

The white horse A or the white mare . 

But, as a matter of fact, these distinctions are not observed Collo- 
quially, and a Tibetan would express himself thus : — 

A black dog. 

However, there are many adjectives which, even in Colloquial, are 
seen in Cf and SI’ without reference to gender. Ex. : — 


The white horse. 
A black bitch. 

The white mare . 


WF 

fc^r 


Mad, insane. 
Necessary, needful. 
Neiv. y\-, 

oid. ■ jl’i 


srr ! 

JaC-sr 

*?3*rsr 

gW 


Wet . 

Wrong , incorrect 
AIL 

Ordinary , vulgar . 


Young. 


Sham. 
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|- Other. 

g5j*«* 

«^C'JFT 

Previous, former , 

Clean . 


There are also one or two seen in 3T without reference to gender. 
Ex. 

SICVST Sweet. 

E[|C'?3' Cold, chilly. 

^jO^Sr Joyous. 

In the Literary language the adjective, in its root form alone, is 
often seen immediately preceding the noun. Ex. : — 

TO' . Black dog . 

Black bitch . 

So, when the adjective has a particle and precedes the noun, 
Literary Tibetan follows the same rule as obtains in the Colloquial, of 
putting the adjective in the genitive case. Ex. 

TO^t ' A black dog. 

The black dog. 

or the black bitch. 


But even in the Colloquial it is allowable, for brevity’s sake, to 
form adjectival expressions by placing before a noun an adjective 


minus its particle. Ex. : — 

CS "V 

Instead of : — 

(or ajnr§p^! 

So also : — 


To my mind the dry land is 
better than the ocean. 


To my mind, etc. 


Formerly Tibet was a secret (or 
hidden ) country. 
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Instead of : — 

(or Formerly Tibet , etc. 

iprz^-apsr) €f|-^| 

(vi) Adjectives are also sometimes formed from nouns and post- 
positions^ the latter being put in the genitive case, and the whole 
expression made to precede the noun that it qualifies. Ex. : — 

Some time ago a European 

^ soldier was living in Tibet . 

‘racfw'J'aorpwss'ITsiE' Some of the many great ancient 

^ empires are still remembered. 

<VFI! 

N£» 

(or The cat has broken the stone jug. 

q 5 qp^| 

or live ( or h ave a dwelling place) 

? in an upper room of that 

| house. 

The adjectives to which attention is drawn in the foregoing illustra- 
tions are, in the first ffFT European ; in the second, 
Ancient; in the third or ^ Stone; and, in the fourth, 

Upper. 
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> Bent, curved. ^ ^ ^ Flat. 

^rppjcq- J J 

Jsnjsr Pliant , flexible. Quaking, trembling. 

(viii) Others consist of two primitives, similar as regards their 
consonantal form, but with different vowels. Ex. : — 


*w»sr 


TVS* 

3PTff?r 


Soft , low. 

Promiscuous, disorderly. 
Steep, rugged. 

Weak, feeble. 

Curved, crooked. 


(ix) Or of a repeated dissyllable with a difference in the vowels. 


sjoj-orspror 






STTfT^ ) 


Lukewarm. 


Irregular. 


Mixed u p , jumbled . 


(x) Or of two different dissyllables in juxtaposition. Ex. : — 

^ s \^ ra \ Raving. 

(xi) Or of two different monosyllables in juxtaposition. Ex. 


f^.C 


Far , distant , remote . 
Measureless , immeasurable . 


Immense . 


(xii) As to the formation of Abstract Nouns from adjectives, 

f 29, A. 6. 
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(xiii) English adjectives ending in able and ible are usually rendered 
in Colloquial Tibetan by NySN, or cS 6 ?]" Ch'o’, or <35 c f|"55 e ^|" 

Ch‘o& ch'o’, added to the root of the verb. Ex. : — 

Is this road passable ? 


or ^SP\ m 
orSP* 

| 

•s© 

' ' . -v? 

. . ■; \9 / ; ' 

I 

V© ; 7'.'/ 

N© 

(xiv) The Literary equivalent of 
WA, or $c- Rung. Ex. : — 

¥^f 

or 

s^^g^r^cxr or ^r§f$r^y 

Sometimes, however, 

to the verbal root, is 
dropped. Ex. : — 


No, the road is not passable. 

Is this stream fordable ? 

No, the stream is not fordable . 

He is ready to go. 

This tea is very drinkable . 

That pastry is not eatable . 

These goods are not saleable * 

God is invisible. 

God' is knowable. 

3% or ft, is *F%' 

This spectacle is terrible , or calcu- 
lated to terrify . 

not drinkable , or fit to 

not eatable, or fit to 

or attached 
i s also 


This tea is 
drink. 

This food is 
eat,. 

the supinal particle $T s \ 9 

■*>© 

omitted, and the particle *T after 
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or C^clr 


This sight is terrible . 
That tea is undrinkable . 

This food is uneatable . 


(xv) Where a noun is qualified by two or more adjectives joined 
by the conjunction and , or of, the construction is as follows : — 


f^-rf^wq^or fw) 1 1 


Good and bad ( addled ) 
eggs. 

Three or four men . 


(xvi) Negative Adjectives corresponding to such as begin in 
English with Un } In, 11, Im , /r, or Dis, or end in Zess, are not very 
much used, Tibetans preferring to use an affirmative adjective and to 
put the verb in the negative. Ex. : — 

Instead of saying : — 


He is an irreligious man . 

A Tibetan would prefer to say : — 

*“s ■ *n 

P ^ "5<3j &J ^ | He is not a religious man . 

However, when such negative adjectives are employed, they are 
formed with the aid of the Colloquial negative expressions and 

'TV ; : 

and the Literary expressions ?T^' } STSIEP^ gof, and y^JJ 

Ex. : — ' ;-'V : ri v : VTfU'b 


cv v*' > U nnecessary . 


P’fq-^ 

Ij-^-q- 


• Innocuous. 


sr^q’q' 

|^li 


■^aj-srsiq^- 


Impossible. 


Without fault. 
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U nbecoming. 


fcro^rcr 

Cheerless. 


sr^*V«r 

^sppW 

5pf^’ 

^'1^' 


Immortal . 
Immovable. 

| Unbelieving . 

Jferciiess. 

Hopeless. 

Infinite. 

Immeasurable. 

I Headless y 

) U nsurmounted. 

Without riches. 


srprqv 
51 W'q^ 

sfcrs?^* 

fr*!$rq- 
SJ«rq»r 
a^*gar 

j§5^#y 


| Disrespectful. 

Incorrect , wrong. 

Having no leisure. 

Unheard of. 

Immature , raw , 

callow . 

Immodest . 

Illiterate. 

Without faith. 

Incorporeal. 
Passionless . 

Sinless . 

Lawless % Illicit. 


(xvii) Sometimes, in the Colloquial, the Active Participles t^J^q* 

for inanimate objects, and for animate objects, meaning 

?r/??‘cA is, or are, #fto is, or are, are used adjectivally. Ex. : — 

I That i ama is a wUy on6t 

This country is a fertile one. 


(xviii) In Literary Tibetan adjectives are frequently formed by 
adding to a noun, or to its root, or to a whole phrase, one of the ex- 
pressions Chan, an, £>an-ghan, q«ST ChX, 51 RQ; 

Nga, and Yo 5 , and so representing that class of English 

adjectives which end in ful y y y ous i eous y ious y ate y ent y ic y ish , ed , ly y 
ive y etc. 
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Ex. 


ff®r- 

Intelligent , Sagacious . 


Punctilious , moderate. 

5J3j*33j* 

Beneficial 9 useful . 


Renowned , famous 


Costly, expensive „ 


Passionate , amorous . 

TO 

Rocky • 


Blissful , joyous • 


Talented , literate , accomplished , 


Intelligent * 


Wealthy p opulent « 


Fidl of moisture * 


jF'wK 0 / energy . 


Sinful . 


perfectly accomplished scholar 


Having a pretty face . 


Having an ugly mouth . 


is also said to be sometimes used thus : — 

instead of The Lama's 


prayer-wheel: but gpr^'flflWSaj' would seem to be the more 
correct. See, however, § 31, V, (6). 

Instead of constructing an adjective out of the root, the particle, 
and the affix resort is often had to the root alone plus the affix 

g- J‘a, or Cha. Ex. ' 
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From may be formed TO Cheerful , 

From may be formed Mortal 

From *£prCT'3<3j' may be formed 

Very learned. 

II. — Augmenting of adjectives. 

This can be done in several ways : — 

(a) By simply repeating the adjective, either in the shape of the 

primitive root, or of the root with the particle. Ex.:— 


TO' 

q5q|’q'cf33]’q- 


Very crooked. 

Very silly. 

Very sour . 

Very sweet. 

Very dirty . 

^dST^dST very clean. 

Very early in the morning. 

SpSfsj’tf Very late, 

(b) By repeating the adjective, in any of its forms, with yjd 
Yang, inserted between them. In the Colloquial y^d becomes Q^d 
’ang, after consonants other than ^ and | Ex. 

j Very beautiful. 

IpTttJdfjp j ■ Very thick. 

j Very learned. 

yjC also becomes Q^d after vowels, both in the Literary language 
and in Colloquial. Ex. : — 

Very heavy (Lit.), 
yjdd^d^cm I Very light (Coll.). 
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In the Literary language ^s t k becomes Kyang, after final 


consonants ^Tj’^ q'V • and 5F Ex. :~ 


^•'TJCFCSl i 

fill# 


Fm/ irue - 
Very obscure 
Very neat. 


Very neat. 

NS V? 

Fen/ narrow . 

“N. 

(e) By use of the affix £>' Ch‘e signifying emphasis generally. 


fpl'W 

C\ 

^fq w «- 


Extremely sinf ul; 
Exceedingly brilliant . 
Fen/ precious. 


The above, however, is more Literary than Colloquial. In the 
Colloquial added to the root, is more common, but it is often 

used merely to form the adjective , and not so much to augment its 


force. Ex. 


Precious. 
Brilliant . 
Intellectual. 


Brilliant . 




Sinful: 


(d) By inserting Fery, immediately before the adjective, 

or by adding Sjp’cSy Very , to the adjectival root : — 

Tibetan is very difficult. 

The weather just now is very hot. 

Certain other adverbs may be inserted in the same way when the 
sentence is a negative one. Ex. : — 
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1 This is quite (or absolutely 

improper. 

( or W M ) He is not right at all. 

fhvfi! 

| That statement is not at all true . 


III. — The Comparative Degree. 


(a) To express this Tibetans make use of the postpositions GJ5T 
in the Colloquial, and or 5J5J* pa (*WT wS, after vowels, or final 


^ or ) in Literature, signifying Than , or if ore than , but they so 
manipulate the sentence as to place first the object with which the 
subject is being compared , then the postposition, next the subject, 
then the adjective in its positive degree, and lastly the verb. Ex. : — 


^■fCST (pronounced Den-jong) 
(orW) 

; ev.'“-V ; ■' v -X -AA-'-- 1 '.'':’:'''':/ 

S T^1 

^1 ; 


This house is higher than that one. 
Literally, Than that house this 
high is. 

Tibet is colder than Sikkim . 


A religious man is happier than a 
worldling . . 


Philosophers are happier than 
ritualists. 


Ascetics meditators ) are happier 
than professors . 


(b) When there is no expressed object with which to compare the 

Cv 

subject, an object may be supplied by means of This or 

^ That. Ex. : — 
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higher house than this . 

A fleeter horse than that. 

A counsel exceeding this . 

(c) In the Colloquial the comparative degree of certain common 
adjectives has a special form. For instance, the comparative of 

Good , is CAj^Tj"^' Better ; of 5JCCJ* Much, it is &JCC More ; 
of Thick, it is pT«T Thicker; of Large, big, great, it 

«N 

is (5*ST Larger, bigger, greater. Even with them the same construction 
in m’ is employed. Ex. : — 

pcq-^qsro^'q*^ ] This house is larger than that one. 

My book is better than yours . 

T^l 

(d) The particle belonging to an adjective is sometimes v u l g arly 

CN CN CS 

conjugated, i.e. transmuted into ^ or HTj*^ according to the 
rule with reference to the last letter of the root. It is better, however, 
to avoid this. Ex. : — 

may This ivoman is indeed, pretty. 

be rendered 

m ay be This wine is not good. 

rendered 

may he This house is larger than that 

rendered | 

But not where etc., has the sense of To have. Ex.: — 
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<^*ar£rprj This man has wiser friends than 

that one . 

«v?T not | 

'O S5> 


IV. — The Superlative Degree. 

(a) To express this a universal comparison is resorted to, the 
subject being placed, at option, either before or after the 
expression used for the universal comparison. This latter 
may take numerous forms such as : — 



(gCSTPKr - 

■gswrs^aRr 

qpipqsr }> 

fp'pnw 

(Literary) 

nJ «> 

aSc^-apapr ] 

(Literary) j 

** cs 

qpq^s^ar^’ 

rT ]^"3’^I2 a 5' <3 j^’ (Literary) 


Than all . 


From among all . 


From among all . 


raqpwcr^ ] 

or : — 

rs^sip^rcr^ I 


Tite iama is the 
most learned (of 
all). 
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This is the swiftest horse. 

This stone is the most valuable of 
^ ^ all well secured things. 

or (or 

) | 

^"^TeS' or ®’£JG^’p!5l$r§|CJ5!Q^ Gold is the most -precious of all 
^ metals (yneltable things). 

(or 

*S •V*’ — N 

iV'.JS.— Note that in its conjugated form becomes <5| 

(b) Another equally common method of expressing the superlative 
degree is to affix Sh 5 to the root of the adjective. 

The order in which the sentence is constructed does not much 
matter, and even the use of (in Literature or 

) is optional. Ex. :■ — 

This horse is the fleetest. 

^sfi^jcrajsr ( or ^praysr ) Gold is the dearest of metals. 

If the speaker likes he may insert The, after thus- 

This horse, is the fleetest. 

(f) %\] This stone is the. most valuable. 

N.B .— like many other words in MS., is often abbre- 
viated into 

Lhasa is the most transcendent of 
-v-* *n -s. cities . 

n*) 
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N.B. — is often abbreviated into K and 
into | 

(e) Yet another expression used to indicate the superlative idea is 
3?eB*Tf Ch‘o 9 , signifying The best, The most , etc. It is a 
Literary word, and only rarely comes into the Colloquial. It 
may be either prefixed or affixed to the word that it qualifies, 
and when prefixed should be put in the genitive case. Ex. : — 

The chief noble or lord . 

The chief mother : the goddess 
Dolma . 

The principal woman in a family . 

The best of the best * 

In Literary Tibetan the substantive is put in the genitive case 
when is affixed. Ex. : — 

The best among the good or noble* 
The holiest • 

The Chief of Rarities ; the rarest 
Being or Object ; the Supreme 
Being . 

The sublimest , most excellent , 

The best or greatest of men. 

The wisest or most learned . 

In the Colloquial if used at all, is sometimes prefixed and 

sometimes affixed, but neither it nor the substantive is put in the 
genitive case. Ex. : — . . 




***T*iOTM 
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siaspspl 

The Chief Protector . 


Anything excellent of its kind ; 
also an abbreviation of 


m:mk\ j 

The highest joy , rapture , 

a^qjajraqgiT] | 

The noblest , sublimest . 


The most excellent taste , delicious . 

5|p^g=T|*^| 

The wisest, most learned . 


The very utmost attention . 

or fm*} 1 

The Chief of Beings, Buddha . 

fj-s^-gr^ | 

TAo-m o/ mew / 

is also used thus in Literary Tibetan : — 


Nobles and commonalty. 

^Ssf^sjorq | 

The great and the vulgar. 


Great and small . 

%J5J5=T} I 

The very excellent or superior. 


V. — Other Methods of Comparison. 

The Tibetan rendering of English phrases constructed with As. .as, 
may be illustrated thus : — 

( or crf^icr Please give me as mmh (or many) 
cs cs cs -n of that as possible. 

(<fr, or or sgj 

f^f, or 

VI 

or : — 
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^j^rpap^jsrpsp 1 

or : — 

q^C'T^’^ap I 

g'^ar^jficsryif (or ^ipr, or 
CR’*\- ) Sfc-Sj^ferqsr. or 

Literary 

ora^-^mi 

N5> 

^craftui c5f^| 

( « r 

N5 

or ^5 ^' ) | 

pajC5r8TS|crf (or ST^"/, or 
SffP* or 5I*p*y^' ) C^Sp^’ 

q^q-^C - 1 

t^yr<F ( ^ ) jf^;5^q^r 


Please give , etc. 


Please give , etc. 


?/o if come as far as to yonder 
house? 


This road goes about as far as to 
that house . 


a4& high as that tree-trunk is (may 
be) this one also is. 


As far as I know , that is so : 
Literary, If it be according to 
the knowledge I possess, it is 
just like that . 

As soon as he rose I fired. 


My book is as good as yours: 
Literally, My book is equally 
good, -bad with yours . 


[a) I. 

C’ 


§ 31 . — The Pronoun. 

I — Personal Pronouns. 


Commonest forms in Colloquial. 
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q^T]' 

crc'^c* 

BTcftr 


Expressive of humility. Chiefly used in Tsang. 
Like Persian Bandeh. 

| Emphatic forms. 

This old fellow or chap. Used by the speaker 
in reference to himself, but only in a comic 
way. 


The following are Book-terms :~ 

spr 

y Expressive of humility. 

j 

CS 

e;t 


I myself. 


F*r (masc.) j This one. This person , This individual 
f Used by the speaker with reference to 
p ^ (rem.) J himself or herself. 

c ’P'f / myself, I alone. 

F ^ Humble form of foregoing. 

The following are Colloquially used by the Kyrong-pas, or Nipal 
Frontier Tibetans : — 

Pronounced almost like I myself. 

We ourselves 

(b) Thou. 

US 7 

j Common Colloquial forms. 
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The genitive of is either jzpyT^ or Thy , Th 

and the Agentive is either EFvJf °r p^^T By thee. 

Cs 

Used in official correspondence. 

^ ( pi. ) met with in dialects. 

1 


me 


Colloquial honorifics. 


y Polite Literary forms. 

Literary honorific 

j 

SH * 

(c) He, or She. 

F ) . 

^ / Common Colloquial forms. 

) 


Other Literary forms. 


The genitive of p w is either PF or P'F’ ffos, and the 
agentive is either p^I^ or 

F* > 

__ V Polite forms, Literary and Colloquial 

pr^sr J 

* pt’JpT Honorific form, Literary and Colloquial, 

pq- 

p^r 

jror 

pfv 

F^' 


Literary forms. 
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Other forms for She : 

-v- 

5J 


r} 


Colloquial. 


The genitive of SJ* is either £1 Of or and the Agentive 

is either W^\ or | 

(d) It. 

There is no special term for this pronoun. It is often not rendered 
at all. Ex. : — 

Is this my horse ? Yes, it is. 
or Wl Where is my pen ? It is broken. 

f 

If used at all it is generally rendered by ^ or s^sC’ Ex. : — 


° r ofi&m Here is your pen : its point is 
^ broken. 

Usually Pronoums are not repeated in ordinary conversation after 
the first reference. 

(e) Reflexives. 

Self , One’s self , is the commonest expression, both in the 
Colloquial and in Book-language. Other Book-terms with the same 
meaning are m K and 

II.— Declension oe Personal Pronouns. 

This follows the same rules as apply in the case of Substantives. 
Ex. 
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Singular . 


Nom. 

Voc. 

Acc. 

}c I. 


Gen. 

Of me. 

Agent. 

E»T By 

me. 

Dat. 

cror To 

me. 

Log. 

C<3f On 

me. 

Per. 



Mod. 

n 

n 

Against me. 

Abl. 

cvw 

Than me. 

Term. 

^ Towards me. 

1 C From me. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Acc. 

| e**c* 

i. 

Gen. 

C'^C§j 

Of me. 

Agent. 

E^C*5j*r By me. 

Dat. 

C’^cror 

To me. 


Plural. 

We. 

Of us . 

By us. 

To us. 

On us 

Against us. 

Than us. 

Towards us. 
K&SpT From, us. 

E^C*^ We.. 

C’^E’afS; of us. 

By w. 

c-*c3far To ws . 


E*s* 

rso; 

c3&r 

cl&s* 


trs-dj- 


*v/S / 


And so forth. 


Nom. ^ 
Voc. \ 

• Thou. 

•v*"-' -W?" 

You. 

Acc. J 



Gen. 

Of thee, Thy. 


Of you , yours. 

Agent. 

B y tJiee - 

$\pr 

By you. 


And so forth. 


Or:— 




Gen. 

j 5 ^’ Of thee, Thy. 

«*v»' Cv 

SW 

Of you, yours. 

Agent 

By thee. 


By you. 


Thou, is declined like 

I. 
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Nom 

Voo. 

Acc. 


voo. | pr 


He. 


Gen. 


Agent. 


F<V 

pr j 

-V— V ) 

p'W \ 


Of him , #«'s. 


> By him. 


pe5* They. 
p5p Of them, Their. 

pwr By them. 


And so forth. 

pC* He, is declined like C**C* /. 

*v— '“v~- 

51’ is declined like pT He. 

Cv C"- 

humble one , has for genitive and for Agentive ^]^!| 

Os O 

TVm humble one, has for genitive and for Agentive 

All those ending in CT ? 5T ? <3j^ an( j P are declined like 
P /. 

•V—' 

Those ending in are declined like F\ Thou , save as regards 
the forms in ^ | 

N.B . — Plural Nouns do not take the plural sign <35* if from the 

context it is clear that plurality is intended [See § 29 B, 2 (e)], but 
plural Pronouns always take the sign, except when they are qualified 
by Numeral Adjectives. 

Example 

Pq|f We four . 

P*Pg* We five . 

III. The Reflexive Pronoun. 

: ihe following are examples of '*\P Self, One’s self, used 
reflexively : — 
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g’l;rs;r^^q|| 

or ofaj’apq | 

^•^r^-gr- 1 

?Tr i , 

%W’1^'(or 5c^-q-) ErpTj'q^c 

sfi> 1 i};- 

q-^^rarfp*§'(V^! 

^ >» 

(ii) The following are Literary : — 

( or better, 

^q^-q'a^'ZT^' or c^* 

S’W, orC^y 

■ sO ^■v-&:c.‘r£W-£\- :: m 


If I know myself spiritually 1 
shall see God . 


If I see God spiritually I shall 
blow myself. 


Man , know thyself. 


The murderer has killed himself. 

Did yon keep the money for your- 
self? 


The idea originated from myself. 


The dog pulled the bone towards 
itself. 


The soul alone really knows itself . 


Other men are ourselves incarnate 
under other conditions . 


He that speaketh of {from) him- 
self , seeketh his own glory (John 
vii. 18). 


I am not come of myself (John 
vii- 9R\ ■ 
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Or better ; — 

(or ^*) Sfc- 

■ NS> ‘ -o 

q'l?3j| 

Or better : — 

MrEr^c^si^^tHC’g^sps* 

lryr$f| 

Or better :- — 

c?rc^i;^c*§r^c’flr§w?r«**ij3^* 

F, or gs^T*^^*^ ordj^’ 

S'^i 

Or better :— 

1^’5^’PTBiq'g-tS^ | 

■ "'O'.: 

Or better : — 

55’%* ! 

$r w*r % • *c* 5 isfsK* 35' ^ 

NP 


I am no£, etc , 


i can o/ mine own sei/ do nothing 
(John v. 30). 


J can, e£c. 


I judge not mine own self (1 Cor. 
iv. 3). 

I judge not , etc. 


What sayest thou of thyself (John 
i. 22). 


What sayest , etc. 


AsJcesi thou this of thyself ? (John 
xviii. 34). 


Askest thou this , etc. 


Whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be humbled ; anrf whosoever shall 
humble himself shall be * exalted 
(Matt, xxiii. 12)* 
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IV. — Compounds in Rang. 

(a) *,C frequently forms the first part of a compound. Ex. 


^C*qCj 

xs> 

gqq-q-qc-^-Irg^i 

Or better : — 


Self ; One's self. 

One's own soul . 

Each ; each respectively ; Hon. for 
you. 

Each has hold of his o wn leading- 
string (D). 

Each at his own door . 

Spontaneous ; of itself. 

Spontaneously . 

Self -sprung. 

By ignorance one's future teas of 
its own self destroyed. 

Love seeketh not its own (N. T.j. 
Bringeth not about its own ends . 

Love } etc. 

I shall go to the house of my own 
accord . 

Let Us (the two of us) go hence 
together . 

One's own perception 9 intelligence , 
and happiness , three things (D). 

You will take your own life (D). 


■(b) ^sC also often forms the second part of a compound. Ex. : — 
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Hfac ! 

An unmarried man . 

sr^c'i 

A spinster ; a woman by herself . 


The very same , exactly , quite so. 

^rj-sK’% ) 

It is just so ; it is precisely so. 


Quite early in the morning . 

( 

! i 

With negative — Not much 9 Not 
many . 

sircr 3 ^* ' 



By the mere (just by) meeting with 
me. 

SKcr.l 

A man all by himself ; just a man . 

V.— Possessive Pronouns. 

1. — Ordinary Personal Pronouns. 


(a) Possessive Pronouns are formed by putting the Personal Pro- 
nouns in the Genitive ease. They may either precede or follow the 
noun or object in respect of which possession is predicated. Ex. : — 


That is my thunder. 

Or:— 



That thunder is mine . 

Cn -v«- •sCN CV ""n 

This is your dictionary . 

Or : — 


CVi* C*s **v— ■ ' ** sCS- **\. 

This dictionary is yours . 


{l>\ In some works it is stated that the Possessive ease may also be 
formed by affixing 3<3j’ to the shorter forms of the Personal Pronouns. 

Thus C'-Sar Mv. mine, of me; F33' His, of him, and so forth. If 
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this be so, it must be a very obscure Literary usage* If an tJ-pa heard 
or saw the expression it would probably raise in his mind the 

idea of egoism , selfishness y etc., and not that of the Possessive case as 
associated with the first person. Compare the phrase 
I the chief , i.e . 5 possessed of pride , ie M proud * 

So, also, the expression said to be the 

the equivalent of The Lama's prayer-wheel, prob- 

ably means The Lama with , or possessed of, the prayer-wheel. 

2. — Reflexive Possessive Pronouns. 

These are merely the Reflexive Pronouns put in the Genitive case. 
They then signify One’s, One’s own, Mr own, Tiiv own, Thine own, 
His own, Her own, Its own, Our own, Your own, Their own, 
according to the pronoun, either expressed or implied, to which, in the 
same sentence, they respectively refer back. 

Colloquial Examples : — N; ; y;,C 


or Literary ] 

Or:— 

g^W 


I shall ride my own horse . 

We shall have to cook our own 
food . 






Will you bring your own servant ? 


You must all bring your own 
knives, forks and spoons . 


Each of you must bring his own 
knife, fork and spoon. 


He did not realize his own good 
luck . 

They cannot tell their own names . 
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(or^SiW) 

Wl 

■■■ ': ;N0 ' 

c^f&rwir (or) 3r5j* 

^‘§^1 

In honorific form : — 

S9 

^aj-q^aq-g-^cqi 

sa . 

§H 

The following are Literary : — 

pC-^C,*%'C^^=l]*q’^C§j' 

i'S ® 1 N£? of ;::;t 


Every man believes his own watch 
is the most accurate. 


They have all cleared out of their 
own village. 


Every home has its own park 
[compound). 

My own mother educated me. 


My own mother , etc. 


He was the architect of his own 
good fortune. 


Every housewife thinks her own 
broom is the best . 


He succeeded because of his own 
diligence. 


He himself bearing ” our sins in 
his own body upon the tree 
(1 Peter ii 24), 

He who speaks of himself seeks his 
own glory (John vii. 18), 
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He came to his own kingdom, but 
^ ^ ^is own subjects received Mm not 

qj* §^C nj*f$r (John i. 11). 

ns 


] Love seekeih not her own { 1 Cor 

nJ xiii. 5). 

^ ^5^ (Tj ] You will take your own life (D). 


If one have no son of his own (D), 

VI. — Demonstrative Pronouns. 

These may also be called Distinguishing Adjectives. The com- 
monest are Off this , and that, as to which see § 27 • 

The following are also common : — 


This very, This same . 


That very, That same. 


This particular. 


That particular . 



TO J 

L That very ; that precisely ; just so ; like that 
thus; so; just that. 

Also the following : — 


That over there , Yonder (far off). 

cs 

‘FT 

That just there (nearer). 

»r§r 

That up there. 

ST§|* 

That down there. 


These latter may be used just as they stand, or they may be put 
in the genitive ease. Whichever method is adopted, they precede the 

**N. 

noun that they distinguish, and they may be used with or without *y 
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Also the following : — 

<^' 5 ' ) 

) Such . such as. 


) 

Examples : — 

OT) % 

NO 

q51 > n|’^^-§j-pt;-ci^q|'srj^^eT|* 

0iq^*q|a^cr|3^c;-gq|-gHr|^q|-ET]- 

^1 

(or 5T<yT) %'$K] 

I 

Or :— 

sr*f (or ,«r^’) ^yfjparsjf 


Who is this ? 

Who is that ? 

This is my brother , or sister . 

That is my master . 

That same gentleman will employ 
you. 

Please give me what you can of 
that : literally, what you can 
from that , just that please give. 

This road goes as far as to that 
house: literally, this road 
to that house , about just that , 
goes . 

What is the road like to the pass ? 

Very steep ami crooked y just like 

that . 


That won't do at all : literally, 
like that will not come at all. 

That is so. 

What is the name of that hill away 
yonder ? 



What is the name, etc. 
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C\ -s-" “s 'CN'CS. 


The name of that big valley down 
there is Do-mo (Chumbi). 

m\\ 

Have you ever heard such a name 
before ? 

The Literary equivalents for most of the above are : — 


m 

_ CSCV 

w 

V CS CN : ; 

Ft*’- 
°lFV 
iii|. j 

;|f|lll 

fF 

£q- 

3T§j* 

II 

w 

3 *** : 


This. 

That, 


This very ; 
f This same. 


^ m * 

^ Cv 

$$ 

* k N O* 

W 

f ^ ' ■ o. : . 

This -particular . 

«r$- 


f 2%& here. 


ST^f 

•v-vCs 


Such, Such as. 


So named 5 Named . 


These. 
Those . 


That very ; 
That same . 


j-Tto particular. 


That there . 


[Save 3T§f and 

Cv 

aiF* these are 
not used in tj > 
Lor Tsang* 


That . 
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Examples : 


(or 5^) | 


I and one so named ; I and so 
and so. 








a, a, 


They laid hold upon one Simon of 
Gyrene , coming from the country 
(Luke xxiii. 26 ), 

And behold , a man named Joseph , 
who was a councillor , a good 
man and a righteous, of Arima- 
thcea , a city of the Jews (Luke 
xxiii. 50). 




Such as this am I (D). 


VII. — The Reciprocal Pronoun. 

Cv Cv 

| One another ; each other. 


Examples - 

p 7 ^t=r|'§j^'^s=T]-35i5rq ; 3?r 

“v—" 

i 

*=rj^r|2^'^=r| 3=r]*(sr*=rjs=n’ 

I 


They loved each other. 


The ladies lookefhat one another 
-- mdrfhjutlyi' 


They have gone up to each other . 

They have scrutinized each other’s 
garments . 


The Lamas received ceremonial 
scarfs from one another. 


They have gone in company with 
one another . 
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.:.: ; V .},S9: -y- 

" “N"*"' _ C*v **v ' __ ■ .' "kjS^Cs 

<v^c*a^ vpr 


They are conversing with each 
other . 


Fe afeo ought to wash one another's 
feet (John xlii. 14). 


Some of his disciples said one to 
another. 


VIII.— Interrogative Pronouns. 
In the Colloquial these are : — 


Sf' } plural form 

asr*r 

Who ? 

:v'0=-: 

■ : *" s ■' ■' ' V ' . ■ V 



j 

What ? which ? 


sip-sp* 


¥r, , 


Which ? 


. yq* is more commonly used than ^TjC* 


All the above are declinable like nouns. 


The Literary equivalents are : — 

These are also declinable, like 
nouns. 

In simple questions the Interrogative Pronoun is usually placed 
immediately before the verb. Ex. 

Who are you ? (singular). 

] Wfto are you ? (plural). 


sr 


nrp 

.CN'--:' 

3* 

sip* 

=J]C* 


Who ? 

What ? 

Which ? 
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^1 

N£> 

§p^Wqi*rcr^f 

poro^^f^'V^f 


IFAo is present ? 

Who are these Lamas ? 

IF to Lamas were there ? 

What is your name ? 

What is that box made of (by) ? 
What are these loads ? 

What horses were there ? 

Who sent this booh ? 

Which of these boohs do yon want f 


If, however, the Interrogative is in the genitive case, it may come 
either before the verb or before its noun. Ex. :— 


or SRf^V- 

fCq’^y] 


Whose house is that ? 


When, too, the sentence is more complex, the pronoun, though it 
precedes, need not immediately precede the verb. Ex. : — 

—y— — CN , •S/*"'’ •“v 

Which of you can give me a rupee ? 

rs-^i 


CS <?V -V 


With what is the Kingdom of God 
^ ^ to be compared? (Mark iv. 30). 


S£* 


Who among you can charge, 

yr§^*i| i 


me 


any sm 


When the sentence contains an Interrogative Pronoun the Interro- 
gative particle is not usually added to the verb. However, there is no 
harm in adding it. Ex. : — 
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FP ^1 ^ ] What are you building ? 

P^ ^ F ncPJ ^3^1 CMC or CAJC C , Who is going to build that house ? 
or Sfcw or CMC'CSJ | 

What is that abbot's name,? 

Here may also be mentioned What measure ? It is 

often used as an adverb, signifying How much ? but it may also be 
regarded as an Interrogative Pronoun signifying What ? Ex. : — 

What o’clock is it ? What is the 
time , or hour ? Literally What 
water-measure is it. 

Also or Like what, what sort, what kind ? 

This is really the adverb how, but it is often used as an Interrogative 
Pronoun in the sense now given. Ex. : — 

What sort of sport {wild animals, 

game) is there in that big valley 

down there? 

N£> 

(or C T](^ W What is the road like from Lhasa 
^ ^ ^ to Ta-shi-lhilm-po (8hi-$a-tse) ? 

**[$•) 

5^1 • 

The Literary equivalent of is E’^*^ or or E'^Jy 

What is best to be done note ? H 010 

best to act now ? 

What sort of Being is the so-called 
Buddha ? 

is more correct, but ET is also used interrogatively. 

IX.— Relative and Correlative Pronouns. 

A. — Relative Pronouns. 

In the Colloquial there is no pronoun corresponding to our Relative; 
Pronoun Who, the force and effect of which are expressed by turning 


or or Ex. . 
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what we call the relative clause in the sentence into a kind of adjectival 
or noun phrase. This is done by adding to the root of the verb the 
affix Sjpdj'j which, it will be remembered may take the Article, Definite 
or Indefinite. Ex. : — 






I have seen the man who hills the 
sheep. 


‘Vfi! 

o 

3F I 

^ NS* 

^ S5> 


He has seen the man who kills the 
sheep . 

He who hilled the man (i.e., the 
man-killer, or murderer) has 
run away. 

1 

1 

J I have seen the man who hilled the 

, wolf, i.e., the wolf-hitter, or wolf - 
hilling man. 

j 

I know the brother of the man who 
hilled the wolf. 

The man who hilled the wolf has 
given me Us shin . 


1 ^' ! 

N£> 

•"O 


I went mith the man who hilled the 
wolf. 

All the villagers ran to the man who' 
hilled the wolf . 
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or 

(*) ^! 

0jq^-q^pc^^aq^’2^’$ipaj*|]# 

so 

^•prq'2<rp-q’^'|'^p | 

so 

so 

|'^-q P'P^Tj-cf^ i 

so 

so 

pp^-pc^p-g^-pq-mppq-5- 

qqi’p^'SJ^'q^cq 7 ^*^' } 

q^aj-^*< 5 * 3 ?rq-%^ \ 
^^•^■5?pa^'« E *f3f^aj5TCTar 


The abbot gam the man who hilled 
the wolf a rupee. 


A man who came with the o 
is staying in that house. 


That man is the servant of an 
official who came with the 
Sharpe . 

What is the name of the mem who 
signed the Treaty ? 

The attendants who came with the 
Ska-pe bought many quaint 
things in Calcutta. 


Did you converse with the Ambon 
who came from China ? 

I have got two two-edged bans 
(swords) from a man ivho used 
to live in Lhasa . 


The above are all in the Active Voice, but a difficulty occurs when 
there is nothing in the context to show whether the Active or the 
Passive Voice is meant. In the following examples, for instance, either 
voice may be implied : — 




^ I have seen the man tvho killed * 
| i.e., the murderer, or killing- 

I man ; or 

I I have seen the man who urns 

J killed. 


In such cases the general drift of the conversation is the sole guide 
to what the meaning really is. In fact, the last three examples are 
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susceptible of a third rendering, namely, The man who was hilled by 
me has been seen ; and, if this is not the meaning intended by the 
speaker, the Personal Pronoun should be inserted immediately 
before the verb. Thus : — 


N5» 


I have seen the man who hilled ; 
or 

1 1 have seen the man who was 
hilled. 


The difficulty as regards Voice is, however, removable by avoiding 
the construction in Sjp3j’ for the Passive Voice, and using instead the 
simple Participle as an adjective either preceding or following its noun. 
Ex. 




I have seen the man who was 
killed. 


Or the construction in may be retained and something in- 

troduced to indicate by whom or by what the man was killed. Ex. : — 

-I He has seen the Inan iAo aM 
q^qj | J hilled by the soldier . 

FI 

The best way of differentiating between the voices in cases of this 
sort is to make use of the different roots of the auxiliary verb §^*r 
To do. Thus : — 

csrir^y ( or =rpp*) |^sr I have seen the man who hilled 

ox hills. 

*»FfF| 


I have seen the man who ivas 
hilled by the soldiers . 
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CSr*rq$K' (or *IRK*Y q*rq- I have seen the man who was 

5 killed. 

*^ 3**1 

N£> 

(or 2’^'eR^C;* I have seen the man who is to be 

killed. 

3 ^! 

The Relative Pronouns That and Which may refer either to 
Animates or to Inanimates. When Animates are concerned, the 
construction for the Active Voice should be in as above 

exemplified. Ex. : — 


1 1 have seen the dog that killed. 


I ke lead o, tie *, tla, killed la, 

| | heen c]l0 VP ed °ff- 


CN Cv -v Cv Cv 


5rq^-5jp^^fg’^gaj*aq^si| | 

' N 9 


The dog that hilled the man has 
\ not been caught . 


When Animates are concerned, the construction for the Passive 
Voice is also in 3TO^* ? when the Agent is indicated ; and in a simple 
Participle used as an adjective, either preceding or following its noun, 
when the Agent is not indicated. Ex. : — 

Cv Cv Ov 


gn k ; 

^*q^-q^q^*^*gcr I 


1 have seen the cat that was hilled 
by the dog . 


I ham seen the cat that was killed* 
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This construction may also be used when the agent is indicated. 


Ex. 


CV"' Cv Cv 


j ) r , 7 , , 

^ ' 1 ' f I have seen the cat that was killed 

by the dog . 


;«s os cs 


g?r?j*»r^*cr*i , Mr«?s[crgtr | 

When Inanimates are concerned the Participial construction should 
be adopted. This construction, like the one in is also in itself 

incapable of differentiating between the Active and the Passive Voice. 
Thus 

\ This is the iron that broke (some- 
^ thing) ; or, This is the iron that 


or 


was broken. 


The following, however, illustrate the Active Voice, as an object 
is mentioned, and the sense is therefore clear. Ex. : — 

Cs 1 


Or : — 

in Colloquial) | 

\9 

Or:— 

sj 

The ‘following illustrate the Passive Voice : — 

” I TM, is ft. iron mm broken 
j by the stone. 

or ) ms . tu ^ ^ ^ troto 
|'ipr 5 ?r V' sc TV^o,s'^| j by the iron . 


This is the iron that broke the 
stone , i,e 9) the stone-breaking 
iron . 

This is the stone that broke the 
iron . 


Here is the arrow that struck the 

rock . 
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|^*wc;-(3rq5}q-q^q- ( 5*^E;^r 


Here is the rock that was struck 
by the arrow. 


igwwJFW' or 

M 1 I will give you the book that you. 

g^ , ^^rCTBT^q , <5 , qjgq , Sr^'WJ* ^ read to me. 

The Active Participles for Animates, and for 

Inanimates, may also be used for the construction of Relative clauses, 
the former being put in the Genitive case, and the latter also, if it 
precedes its noun, hut in the Nominative case if it follows its noun. 


Examples : — ' HtnZJ -: 

;o;.y \ S> 

In this last case the Pronoun 
used thus 

( or C! F) -<FWr 

■ ; ’ \s> 

Or:— - 

{^) 


A man who is no w in Lhasa will 
come . 

The cave that is in the forest must 
he searched . 

The cave that is in the forest must 
he searched . 

: * n . • ■ ■ ' 

^jpv ( or *JjC), which, may be 

The cave that is in the forest must 
be searched . 


Have you seen the Treaty that was 
signed at Lhasa ? 
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B. — Correlative Pronouns. 


The English Personal Correlative Pronouns, the rendering of which 
into Tibetan has now to be considered, are • — 


I or We \ 

Thou or You > Who. 

He or They ) 

Whoso. 

Whoever. 

Whosoever. 


Anybody 
Anyone 
Nobody 
No ONE 


) 

i 


Who. 


The Impersonal Correlative Pronouns may refer either to Animates 
or to Inanimates, and are : — . 


What, or That which. 
What so. 

Whatever. 

Whichever. 


Whatsoever. 
Whichsoever. 
Anything that. 
Nothing that. 


1 . — Personal Pronouns. 


When the Pronoun is in the first or second person, singular or 
plural, one construction is to use the Pronoun itself, in its ordinary 
non-relative form ( C } p , etc.), and to turn what we call 

the Relative part of the sentence into a sort of Noun-phrase, with the 


aid of the affix Ex. : — 

gprSftffaji 

(°T) 

(or IHfc') 


I who am conversing with you (i.e., 
I the converser with you) am 
your king . 

We who salute you (i.e., we your 
saluters) are your subjects . 


i 


We submit to thee who hast sub- 
dued us, i.e., to thee our sub- 
duer. 


Sometimes, however, the sentence has to be wholly recast and a 
participial construction adopted instead. Ex. 
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When the Pronoun is in the third person, the construction may 


Thou whose son is with us (i.e. } 
thy son being until us, thou) 
must be our king . 


be either in ^pfC’ Whoever, Anyone who, He who, etc., or in SjpWT 


§j*5pr ( or ) *j®PT ( or 5^* 

yi') or 

3jc*| 

(or Sjhyr) oicyr 
wiC’Spf^pT^fjf 


( f or q*) 

^•g^'l^^^cqjq-cqr. j 

YS'S^fTFP'V^T^-'W' 

(or ajSr^C-q]^- 

^VS* 5 ^! 

t ; 

§f3 

(cq*) 

yrS^i 


He who (or whoever , or anyone 
•who) runs away is (or will be) 
a coward . 


Nobody (or no-one) who comes 
will ever return: or, he who 
(or ivhoever, or anyone who) 
comes will never return . 


Whosesoever sins ye remit they 
are remitted. 


He who (or whoever , or anyone 
who) runs away will be shot . 

Anybody who (or he who , or who- 
ever) goes to sleep there will 
never wake up . 


Whoever (or anyone who, or he 
Wb) drinks this water will, he 
thirsty again. 


He who (or whoever, or anyone 
who) comes must ivork . 

TF&oe^er (or he who 9 or whosoever 
or anyone who) works will be 
paid . 


Whosoever hath, to him having 
been given, he shall have abun- 
dance ; but whosoever hath not, 
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or 

oJpp^^-*T[ 

v; 

( or *&' 

. ^*r§«T) 

gpr «r *\*r g gsr q$ «I4j*F ^ 

( or ft^’^Cv 


from him even that which he 
hath shall he taken away . 

Anyone towards whom the bull 
rushes will naturally run away . 


Anyone with whom that Lama 
over there quarrels will regret it. 


•V— 'Cv *v 


•fT^I 

Sometimes both and S^pSj'’ are used together. Ex. 


aft o|pc flpw^or 


I will give a rupee to anyone who 
will carry this letter. 


N.B . — It will be noticed that 3T is usually separated from 
Moreover, it is the 34" and not the CMC" which takes whatever ease- 
signs are necessary, and the CMC" comes in at the end of the relative 
clause, 

2 . — Impersonal Pronouns . 

In the case of What (in the sense of That which) which is really 
a Correlative Pronoun, the participial construction is adopted, and the 
Pronoun ( or ^TjC' ) That which may be used or not at pleasure. 
Ex. : — 


Do you understand what you are 
reading ? 


(•* =■,- ) SFP'W 

yr W) 

Or simply 

jfY^i • gpj • q- ^ *f 3fqj* 
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C^ar or ^TjCT j ^q*yq* You must do what I tell you » 

E*yor (=’]'*,' or qp-j yifsrq^- I will buy what you want. 

(^' ordlC) Spq^wg' I do not know exactly what they 

cv *v COSt, 

;j§Vw ("T. ^ or *F) :^#v / will give him what you Mice. 


The other Impersonal Correlative Pronouns, which are more 
forcible than ^ v3 \ v and sip What, That which, namely, 

and Cf|m #2 T|C’ 5 What so, Whatever, Whatsoever, Any- 
thing that, and, with a negative, Nothing that, may be illustrated 
thus : — 


Whatever , or anything that, she 
does is good. 


SO 

Or : — 

SO 

Or:- v 

if^^' c qr|^q^'^c;*^=r|’q : a N ^q| | 

sO 

Or:-- 

if ^ ‘ =TjC ' cqc ' ’ q • Y tqc ’ ^'q : 

W! 

so 

gg-^q-pq-qa/spar pvSpqpp He can tell the price of anything 
~ ^ cs --s that , or whatever , is in your 


Cs Cv Cv «N 


Or : — 


Whatsoever is in a man 9 s heart 
will influence his tvhole life . 
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or*Tp 5^* q- ] 

Whatsoever is in a ; man’s heart 
will influence his whole life. 

V? J 

f I 


C^*^c;’q’cncawq*y^c:'c?fSr' | . 

1 \J 1 y V i will give you anything that, or 


Or:— 

Sjqc; oj’qp q^* c$j* j^-or 

^VtKfc* ) 

W **F Bs F wfc* fq*r§^fr ] 


whatever, is in my power. 


Or: — Nothing that the enemy does will 

^Ic-gq^vj 5aw the fortress - 

^1 

F^ C ^F' <3pJ *V3pj* s T|' Y° u cire right in absolutely 
£j\s^ J n °thing that you have said . 

I recede from nothing that I have 


I recede from nothing that 1 have 
^ written. 

CWH-Ppi^c-J]^- (or JTgtr, Ikave rnl^ncnymin,,. 

3 . Liter ary C onstructions . 

( ) The following examples illustrate the Literary method of 
rendering relative clauses ; 

«£}C gc ^ qsqq ^g^q- Every tree that bring eth not forth 

'Sj^T^'QJ'^cn’q^' g0od t ruit is hewn down and 
-s ' s 1 cast into the fire (Matt. vii. 19). 

sw 
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E*V5*r wf S 3 !' S'% °r3«* qcv 

N£ 

S^q^^c-q-^torlrsi^c' f 

t^a^r «g«f supfq^- 

**N C^ V\ >: 

^’Wajir q’^ cnorcfar 

^ m&\- *)•<% 

ar^r^ll 

»IC §^' J}*r C-aj- qjapqc^qjg-qf^ 
cS,* cqq- Jjsr caj’ q^rq^-^’^q- 

est »?q* 5' ste&f q^* a^r sprqo; 
fW^q'5^'qw^qC’T§^ | 

q*gq*« 3j^5ip^q*|'ftj’^oj’q'^ | 

q]^-q^jq^-q^q]| 

" Or :— ".K-^J'ky'ii: 

q|?f^;q-gq|| ... 

q-qq' g* • qgqpr w g*y Jsr 

S3 

' qp * gqj *q *^3j • *}■ 3japr (^r 

;«•*• i 


) 


And why behold est thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye, hid 
consider est not the beam, that is 
in thine own eye ? (Matt. viL 3). 

The stone that the builders rejected 
the same was made the head of 
the comer (Matt. xxi. 42). 

Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things that are G cesar’s and 
unto God the things that are 
God's (Matt. xxii. 21). 


And the glory ■ which thou hast 
given me I have given also unto 
them (John xvii. 22). 

The cup which my father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it ? 
(John xviii. 11). 

The works that I do in my father's 
name , they testify of me (John 
x. 25). 

A man sick of the palsy , lying on 
a bed (Luke v. 18). 


The calf that is to be killed . 


And Philip ran to him and said, 
understandest thou what thou 
readest ? (Acts viii. 30). 
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(b) The Literary Correlative Pronouns are : 


=T]C^- 


l, Whoever, Whosoever, Anyone who, He 
who, etc. 


Whatever, Whatsoever, 
} Whichever, Anything that, 
That which, What, etc. 


E5' or in certain cases 3’ 

*rp 

e *F% 

CTjC'W 

*|C% 

Stye* 

§-cjp 


The following examples will serve to illustrate the Literary render- 
ing of the Correlative : — 

£fe that i 8 not against us is for us 
-s -v- (Mark ix. 40). 

! 

Not everyone that saith unto me 
w .cs cs. cv cv Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 

Kin ’ imm „• Hmvm (Mstt 

21). 


Vll. 




Among them , that are born of 

MJ* |W c n?i^' 5JR5* Sjp cCSTOl^* women there hath not arisen a 
ta / ! i greater than John the Baptist ; 


yet he that is but little in the 
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q-y^q-^Sf 

i* q^ * ^ * j§=^! • (*f! • §’qjs^*q | 

'O W 

^qqj^ q]|q|’(V 
oiq|-q^q^ | ^c^qqf^'qj^r 

l^’or^q-^orf | jjy^- 

NS? 

^•Jq^-Q^-q-^-q-gq-5jv|ij-3qj| 

'§• wi^c^’ or fl^pr q* ^aq * 

s a 

o,c5=q | ^-srlf s , ^ r T <3 j^ n ^’ 

q|-q^^| 

ns 

§sr *£■ §rlp||p* «f* q^-q- 

^•q^-q^q] ^prpscr 

S«i? 

^T |rp <§• op <wa^c*^c*jjjsr 
q^'^3^ 1 w^cwi^-qS; 

sc? 

etc. 


kingdom of heaven is greater 
than John (Matt. v. 11). 

Resist not him that is evil (Matt. 

v. 38). 

With what judgment ye judge , ye 
shall be judged (Matt. vii. 2). 


And whosoever shall co?npel thee 
to go one mile , go with him 
twain (Matt. v. 41). 


Give to him that asketh thee 9 and 
from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away (Matt, 
v. 42). 

And he that falleth on this stone 
shall be broken to pieces , but on 
ivhomsoever it shall fall it will 
scatter him as dust (Matt. xxi. 
44). 

Whosoever shall seek to gain Ms 
life shall lose it , but whosoever 
shall lose his life shall preserve 
it (Luke xvii. 33). 

Everyone that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again , but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst 
(John iv. 13). 
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«^aw 5jc*3T 

W 1 !^! 

F'%' F' skp* q* or 

pf c . 

^ §3 *i|F jjsw §sr 

q f?^’3T^«U 

F'^^F’ 

^^■or^Mrc! c*K*jJfF* 

^•q-^-q-^-aj- qpp f’FF'F' 
^F3*> 1 <Vj'3C^'q'F’cjF 
qqt-^-q^-aic-qdj'^^qj^-Xj 

*FF' c-^cwyr«r^ac;*r 

B*\ *WT i^p* J ^sipaj' 

§f % 3F ’ 01’ <F’ 5T e$*]- q*; 


He that cometh from above is above 
all : he that is of the earth is of 
the earth, and of the earth he 
speaketh (John iii. 31). 

What he hath seen and heard, of 
that he beareth witness (John 
iii. 32). 

God is spirit : and they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth (John iv. 24). 


That 'which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of 
spirit is spirit (John iii. 6). 

J esus said unto her, I that speak 
unto thee am the Christ (John 
- iv. 26). 

Whosesoever* s sins ye remit they 
are remitted (John xx. 23). 

Unto everyone that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abun- 
dance ; but from him that hath 
not, even that which he hath shall 
be taken away (Matt. xxv. 29). 

He that re] ecteth me and receiveth 
not my sayings hath one that 
judgeth him (John xii. 48). 

But he that troubleth you shall bear 
his judgment, whosoever he be 
(Gal. v. 10). 
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gc* q*p • g* sppr q* 

q-q^C'sip^^-q^-q-^^i 

sfk'zf %m' 5^-q^; aqp^*^- 
sj^fiqqpr^ri 

qp^aq'^S^-q^r j qp^C* 
%%!f tqq^q]^j?T5jfc- ] =T]C* 
aj-q^^-yajcf]-q-tqc:^cr|-q-^^q-" 

^^fWi 


But he hath seeketh the glory of 
him that sent him , the same is 
true (John vii. IS). 

It is his teaching who sent me 
(John vii. 16). 

He who built all things is God 

(Heb. in. 4). 

That which was from the beginning , 
that which we have heard , that 
which we have seen with our 
eyes , that which toe beheld and 
our hands handled, .declare we 
unto you (I John i. 1). 


t-q^qj l-q^-qj I'jgspsr^r 
5|^3j*q | g^qj-q | iw^-apq | 
e-f^q 1 I'^qj-qj iify^c-q- 

J 


Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honourable , 
whatsoever things are just , what- 
soever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely , whatso- 
ever things are of good- report; 
if there he, any virtue and any 
praise, think on these things 
(Phil. iv. 8). 


X. — Indefinite Pronouns ge Pronominal Adjectives. 

1. In the Colloquial the following are the most common ; — 

Some one; a certain (person). 

Something ; a certain (thing) . 

=Jj*q-W3j'3f 

erj^-cq^’^C (or Something. 

Anyone } Anybody , Whoever ; or, with a negative, No one, 
Nobody / None. 
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Anything ; or, with a negative. Nothing, None ; 
Whatever, Whichever. 


zrp'UJt;- Any. 

ETj-5/tMC’ 
spwjc* 
spujc 
*ippr 

cqC’STI* or *7p 

3FF or fF 

<£c*ST 

.# • 

Several. 

SIC'-^T Most. 

*^«r 

] 

^•q^q|* J 

Another . 

^ j 

?f?f 

**$*PTJ* Both. 

q||cr]-q|% 

One another , Each other. 
pVf$T Some . 

-V- 

wr. ^4 /ew>, Few, A little, Little . 
Sole, Only, Mere. 


All, Whole, Entire, Every, Complete , Full. 


* Other. 


[ Each, Every. f 
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2T|3=T|'£J’ 

Same ; but That same . 

• Various, Sundry, Divers, 

Self , One’s self , 

Even one. Either . With a negative, None , Neither . 
Such. 


Examples : — 

(or p*^MfSp6*) ora* 

"0 -o ’’ 

riv • q • pp'^ijq' qa;§^ • 

Ipp 

p-^c'p^'pq'^c§p'?it’ ] 
wuc' j 

^ f 

1 NP 

TO! 

'O 

p pf d^p ’ q* p'^C' &*: §f 

sqpl 

pq|'^C’||Cp^'pp'l|’p=t] 

(p^rsfc'i 


Once upon a time a certain Lama 
came from Lhasa . 

That sarnie Lama went to a certain 
village, 

I think he went to gel something . 

No one went to Court yesterday . 

No favour will he accorded to 
anybody , 

Anybody can do this tvork. 

Anything that this man does turns 
into gold. 

Nothing that he begins is ever 
finished. 

Out of the whole army not one 
man (nobody) was saved. 
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xi 

^ ! 

sO 

M-gafTOT 12’ 35?sr 35* SFppr^i* 

NO 

wife* I 

2‘ic;' gf or £-g^-;q-a^^-i*&ff 

w^*oi^fr«pjGV if ^’5' 

^1 

*|**?p*or frsjir scra&ritew 

**m\ 

so 

qf§*|' 5=f]*^ p- -^pry «r** or 

d^'5'^i 

=^f*r (or o^r) 
■OTofe]*^q^fqj| 

SO 

•NOs -v—o^. Cv 

fcf^c-^rqjsfpvpr** g-fjc-ar 
SJsqi^g^qiJ 

mJ so 

(or qj?iW) ^nrj^ 

qgpwr apr 

q^?Tc| 


77h$ gentleman desires a cup of 
tea. 

Soon afterwards the entire herd of 
cattle vanished , 


Have you any good oranges 
to-day ? 

Several coolies will be needed for 
the work . 

In India most people are very 
religious , 

Some Tibetan officials are staying 
at Gum ( Ghoom ). 

All the others have returned to 
Lhasa . 

Some of the others are staying in 
Darjeelmg. 

Kindly give me another cup of tea . 


Each man shot one stag. 
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5T-;w g* sr or p* q*ppr ^ gor 

sfc'f 


Or : 


Each man presented a complimen- 
tary scarf to the lama. 


srsrsw g* sr or p* q«ppr ^ 

; J 

Give each horse a pail of water. 
Each man carried three big boxes. 

This is the father of both the boys, 
a qj^r 'Tpr^sr oi- £r s^- q^qar Both of us shot the bear. 

q-^f=>! - ?Aljr.?r r r|'|;riyiTTc:' | Both the pretty girls have come. 

Both this and that will he suitable . 


’ : cn ■■■ . .. \ cn ■ ;<S :< 


cB=Tf nj*^f ^d]-q]OT]' q’ s \^' Do these two words mean the 

same ? 

! 


cqcr]54 1 ^’STJ^’ , T|a^’^aj'^q|'ci|§sr|’C![* Yes, both their meanings appear 

^ to be the same. 

cq^rj-a^ | 

^ZT|' ^ETJ'^CT Is the meaning of this word exactly 

^ ^ the same as the meaning of that 

qpf«r^S!| word? 


(ajcrpjj ^'q|^ ,, T|^ ; ^'e^cf|'qS^'crj§5T|’ No, both their meanings are not 

absolutely the same. 

srsr^l 




I want a few grapes. 
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<3£J5J ' ' Sf . • * Of 1 want a few of those grapes . 

nJ 

W 

cor^ar^i*^' %q]^5fc’ ] a very little money will do for me . 

:^5^^^(or ^p«T|3Ff| -Cf ) At sundry {various, or divers) 
-^cs. ^ cv times many Buddhas have 

^(v^g-gF^wwr ^ » m ™-h „/ 

The lama was the only man among 
therm 

| sfcrsFT Kf% 6e erapry f She is a mere 

es > °' J child? 

=T]5^-q*^| 

Either of these two will do . 

a^rj|sr §*ap Neither of these two will suit. 

3fc*| 

Of the entire thou, sand men not 
-v- even one escaped. 

^•sr^cr | 

Examples of Self, One’s self, will be found at § 31 , iii, iv. 

Cv Cv 

Examples of ^SnpTjsqy One another, Each other, will be 
found at §31, vii. 

have never seen such a difficult 

-v-'' language, 

5T5JC J (pron. nyung). 1 

2. The following are the Literary equivalents of the above : — 

CN Cv 

STj^’OT]’ Someone , Somebody , A certain (person). 

Cv Cv 

*w Something , A certain (thing.) 
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] 

c^a^cr 

q-oj- 

oror^fj* 


Some, Several, A good man,), A good deal 


\ 


) 

| 

twiC* 


Anyone, Anybody, Whoever ; or, with negative, 
No one. Nobody. 


Everyone, Either, Each; or, with negative, No one. 
Neither. 




Anything, Whatever, Everything, Either, Each ; or, 
with negative, Nothing, None, Neither. 


"FT [■ 

afcrsr j 

C\£f0^qj' 


All, The whole. Every, Entire, Complete, All, 


s Wi% 

=T|3=l]*q]3q]' 


M ere y Sole r Only , 

Other, 

Another . 

Each other } One another. 




?f?r ] 

T«r l 


Each, Every. 




ST'ip^cr 


Various , Sundry, Divers. 


333 a 3' 




- 
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q]^VT}- 


Few , Little. 


1 C ’OTT ] 

w 

l A few, A little. 

Cs 

«*]• 

'j 

Ov 

n 

► $e// 3 O^e’s seZ/. 

rr 










V;-' : . ; 


Ft 

=r|3=r|'q- 

"■s “V—- 

TFT 

FT 

^■-c- 

^c- j 

a F B 5‘ cr ) 

YTS' 


Same. 


The very same. 


Either , Each of two . > 




0% eacft side 0 / the two shores 
of (lake) Mapharn (Jdschke). 
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«r«r#n*tl Eithei', Both. Ex.: — 

And on either side (i.e. both 
sides) of the river (Jdschke). 

§ 32. Adverbs. 

These are both primitive and derivative. Of Derivatives, some 
are formed from Pronouns, others from Nouns, and others from 
Adjectives or Participles. There are also Adverbs of Time, Place, 
and Manner, Interrogative, Negative, and (added to verbal roots) 
Relative adverbs. 

Those derived from adjectives are formed either by putting the 
adjective in the terminative case, or by adding to the adjective the 
expression It is a common habit, however, in the Colloquial 

to use an adjective adverbially without changing its form. 

Adverbs are always placed somewhere before the verb. Interroga- 
tive adverbs come immediately before the verb. Others may be 
inserted at any convenient place in the sentence, so long as the rule is 
observed that they precede the verb. 

The following are some of the commonest adverbs and adverbial 
phrases used in the Colloquial 



•Adverbs of Time. 

'O 

yr 

| When? 


(Added to verbal infinitive) When, At the time 
of.Jng. 


Whenever . 


(Added to verbal root) When* used relatively ; 

•o 

While. 


Now (at this time); Just now. At 

present. 


Hitherto , Up to now . 
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^ajsr 

3j?W 

apr^ 

TO’ 

NS> SO 

#raf 

srcc’aqc* 

*v^ 

*F 


Then (after that). 

Hereafter ■. Henceforth . 

Ever, Always. With negative, Never. 

Ever, Always , Constantly } Incessantly , etc. 

WFAew, when, About ■ A.£ the time . 

i 

^ Moreover, Furthermore. 


^■9JC* 

afc'=qs=T]* 
OpTOC* 


(Added to root of verb) 2£w, with negative 
Never. 

Now-ardays. 


Now and then , Often , Sometimes , Occasionally, 
with negative, Seldom. 

Again , Afresh , Anew. 

Once . 

At once, Immediately, Hurriedly , Hastily, Di- 
rectly. 

Once more . 


1 




(With negative) at all , Never, In no case. 

1 

J ■ v ;:■■ ■; V . 
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A short time ago 


1 . Formerly , Previously , 


Us I 

!*■ 

Siqppj*2fc’ or 
IfHfc* or If q 7 


Quickly, Soon, Presently, Directly, 
In a little while. In a few 
minutes . 


Anciently. 


| Subsequently, Afterwards, Next s Last y In future , 

j£J5|T3J* I -42 .42 length. 

*V^sr Already. 

ST°f 

) 

S3 J 

^ (Vulg.J 

Lately, Recently. 

£|'tr £a£e. 

^'sfajST Early. 
a^-Zfsrg^'q*;' Without delay. 

Slowly, Gradually, Gently , Softly. 

Last night , Last evening . 

JIF 1 

cs > year . 

W J 

SFs*3J^* Eventually } Later on, Indirectly. 
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0^ (Added to verbal root) Just, Just about, On the ■point of, 
Going to. 

Some time ago. 

or or This year. 

CV CN 

Year before last. . 

Cv -v— 'A 

ZTOY j 

_ ! 

^ w \ Next year. 

J 

1 

i 

j- Last year. 


ff 0 *' J 

Yi early , A nnually. 

Daily. 

To-morrow* 

To-day* 

P'^CV Yesterday • 

Every day m 

<N C\ 

y ^*'5 c Tp Some day . 



Adverbs op Place. 


srj*q- 

> 

1 A A- : 

I 

1 


*T5’ 

1 .;,A; 

[■ Where ? Whither ? (Also relatively.) 

1 a. : a 



J ; : 

=r[-zq — 

Wherever y Anywhere. 
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■ Nowhere . 


STpV'ST 

5*, or Ofi*' 

G^'OT 


I Here, Hither, 

I 

J 


“VS' 


] 


■'J.'.). 

(■ There, Thither. 


5’OJ- 

I 

^ ^ j 

Note. — In Lhassa W £>ir, Here , Hither 3 is loosely pronounced 


as if it were spelt t)t , i.e. something like the English word 

They , as pronounced by a Eurasian, with a slight dental d sound to 
the Th . Hence one sometimes sees the Colloquial form of Here , 
Hither , spelt If which is not quite a correct form of the loose 
Lhassa pronunciation. Similarly one sometimes sees the Colloquial 
form of SI There spelt Da 5 . 


Both and m are incorrect. For the former the student 

should always use W, <* W, when writing ; and, if he chooses 
to affect the Lhassa pronunciation when speaking, he should say 
W not W For m he should always write or 

£fqj* Over there. Yonder. 

U p there . 

Down there . v-;y 

Upwards . -j/ v-.^| ^ v i ^ -fl I ■ 

SPs" Downwards. 
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1 


Downhill. 

\£> 

sr5fsi| l ifSpf«r 
spf*?! yfSpifcr 

^rqqj* 


Uphill. 


Upside down. 


Hence . 

Thence. 

Sf^PT J5e/ore. 

^■or- ) 

> Ahead, In front, Onwards , Forwards. 

i 


| 

> Behind. 

j 

j^rcf Afar. 

F r 3 q T ctr Opposite, Over against . 
aSq’nr Instead of. 

Jws£ fry, Ciose by. 

Off. 

Backwards . 

Outside , Without. 
^COJV Within, Inside, At home. 

I’rom within , .#Vom home. 
.From without . 


^^•OT To ifc fe/f. 
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zrpjsrar To the right. 

Together, Jointly. 

Everywhere. 

) 

, > Around , Round about . x 4 ff round . 

WV Elsewhere . 

'A 

Aside. 

Asunder, Apart „ 

Adverbs of Manner . 

or (The first added to root and the second to infinitive 

of auxiliary verb) Probably , Likely , Perhaps. 

) 

> How ? 

^ 5 ' ) 

TO (pronounced Bin-pa) ) 


}■ 2%««, -So. 

50, 50, Precisely , Exactly. 

C\ CN 

jBt/ degrees , Gradually * 

(Used with negative,) Quite, Completely , Absolutely , 
Thoroughly . 

Consequently . 
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Simply, Merely , Only y Solely. 

Simply } Merely , Just, Only . 

Alternately . 

Almost, Nearly. 

^T^gor ) 

^ y Together , Jointly , Unitedly . 

p-p-g*r^r Separately , Individually. 

?f*fgsra5*r Severally. 

■&gsr^r Singly . 

Formally. 

Merely , Only , Solely > Entirely . 

*raj*r- ] 

J 

(Used with negative.) all } On any account . 

c<w j 

or wpj'CJ’ IFeZ^ with negative, 7ZZ, Badly, 

Better. 

jBeafc 

yjC Even, Likewise. 

5C^«Tdp|- tfairty, Honestly. 

:«^rg^T^I' Carefully . 

Definitely y Punctually , Steadily 
Justly , Legally . 

wr ] 

5%. j 


Certainly. 
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P'3pT Orally. 

Personally , Precisely, Exactly. 

Privately. 

j 

l 

j. Really, Sincerely, Surely. 

5c^3«-^r j 

^=^*r2fg*r«3pr Promptly. 
srqg=Tfq'g$i^5r Punctually . 

Especially 3 Particularly. 

'O 

Ordinarily, Usually, Generally, Universally, 

Chiefly principally. — 

Decidedly, Exceedingly. 

Clearly, Distinctly, Lucidly , Intelligibly. 

As a rule, Usually. 

Indirectly. 

Aback. 

Diligently, Zealously, Earnestly , Heartily, 
Genuinely. 

e^c-5l9*ry Herewith . 

ss> 

war* Easily . : T- ■ .';v ' ■ . 

qyq'Oj-q' Gradually, Gently , Slowly, Softly. 

(Between a duplicated adjective or adverb, with at end of 
sentence) Of course. 


wak- ( 
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Adverfc^f'of Quantity and Comparison . 

^’<35^’ Hom inuch ? Hoiv many ? 

Sf^T^s' Chiefly , Generally, 

Even, Likewise . 

(Used with negative.) Quite, Completely , Absolutely , For 
the most part, Mostly. 

tfsr, or in Coll. x^’ About, Approximately. 

SltTi 

sfcr-^w jfow. 


Mfttiosf, Nearly. With negative, Scarcely. 


rq- } 

j 


More. 


^Op-Least. 

Too ; or add to any root ; or add as a verb 

to any root. 

Scarcely. 

§rcq- 1 

c\ f Enough , 

J 

•m 0«%, Entirely , .4//. 

Partly. 

WW j 

l. Much. With *\C added, and followed by a negative, 

tsrrr. 1 iVof much. 

{Sjq J 

p'qjE^ryjC-tf Many. 

qpfsr^ 


1 


Fm/ many. 
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Too much, Too many. 
Few. 

Little . 

^*■5' .4 little, A few, Some. 
WJC’ 1 

J> Besides, 


^cruqr 


j 


^E’SK* 2\w little. 


Interrogative Adverbs. 


q]A^-or 

JT r%T^ q r 

^ur 

5'OJ* 


I 

j* PF% 


«N 

-5" 


cv cv r £ 

E'f^orS-^- 

*FV5* 

~ }- JFAera ? 

apr 


e T5' 


y Where? Whither? 


Whence ? 
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i^sr 


How much ? How many ? 


Adverbs of Affirmation , Doubt and Negation . 

||P i ' ; . / 

jwpr 

^ Fes. 

«l’c5p' 

cqeip*8^- 

05=T|^-^3j* 

appr^’ 

W * '^pV Bather (i.e. Than ) pleases. 




Perhaps 3 Probably . 


-42 all events, In any case . 


^5' 

^p^dj'jTp 

SJ*eS3T5l^’Cr\' JFiiAouf doubt, Unhesitatingly. 

1st 

^TOIST 

^ ) 

> 


Rather ] For the most part, Somewhat , Almost, 
Nearly, with negative, Scarcely. 


sr^r 




p# all, Ever . (With negative) 2Vo£ a?/, Never. 
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Indeed . 


] 

«s ^ _ J 

N' ^ I[F' \ Surely, Certainly , By all means. 

wnjcr j 

By no means, Never. 

fP‘ (Added to root of verb), Ever. With negative, Never 

ti " ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' 

$r 

CN ; 

5? 

% 

£t*V 


1 


Not, 


Not possessed of. Devoid of. 


Abbreviation of not y Are not 

Abbreviation of Is not, Are not. 


As regards the Adverbs and Adverbial phrases used in the Literary 
language, it is hardly worth while giving a list of them, as the student 
can easily find them for himself in Jaschke’s or Rai Sarat Chandra 
Das’s Dictionary, or in Csoma de Koros’s Grammar, where he will see 
how and to what extent they differ from the Colloquial expressions. 

Examples of the use of Adverbs and Adverbial expressions in the 
Colloquial : — 


( or When did the Payp-ch‘ en-rin-po-ch’ e 
( or Ta-shi, Lama) come from 
>1 ^ ^ ^ g Tarsh%-lMm-po (or Zhyi-tfa-tse) i 

•N, ^ sS 


Os 


When the minister’, son g o 

{ or CC" 1 tflere w8re 9780,1 ! eativi 

%! ^ 

| When the meat is nearly boiled. 
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( or 

gqcq-Cj* ) BfcST (or ^)| 

g-q-p-q*(^%<V^l 

g^ W pr q-q*§j'qi^T3j^ «pf 

T^l 

pcq-q? '^l^prSflr | 

pC q*iq' |af ^5r3j*p^^pcir§;* p’ 
q^q3^*?fc| 
S-qj-y^-^p^gar^Tci 

appil c'^or ( 5j?r^C) §fsr 

£JC [ (pron. nyung .) 


IF&efie^er you can, get married. 

Where are you living ? 

Whither is the monk going ? 
Whence comes he ? 

Horn is your mother’s health ? 
What is the price of that horse ? 
What o’clock is it now ? 

What have you built yonder house 
for ? 

Why have you come here ? 

While the house was being built, 
it collapsed. 

He died about dusk. 

When he went home he ate his 
dinner. 

When he was eating, he fell. 

How long {how many hours) is it 
since he died? ie, was alive. 

Have you ever been to Lhasa ? 

No, I have never been to Lhasa. 

Will you ever go there ? 
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y *r wj* c sr or q* ^ 

or »J<3p?j'| 

(pron. 

nyung.) 

^•SlC’cf^'er^^ (or WSfiT ) 

§^sr?Tc-| 

‘sO 

(or 

^') «W! 

n£> 

'O 

^5W«^| ^$CSlc2f8^| 

sw§ J ^0%‘ crorfrSfc- j 

NS 

^•*ror qg 1 q*o^r if iljwifyq 
'^»pp^'3f y«ror 

(or Vulgar Coll. ^ ) do*\ 

=i]%^^qfq]-%rr^5 ! 
ifcj 


Some day I may go to Lhasa. 


I have never even been to Chumbi. 


Many people have never been to 
the hills at all . 


The hills are very far away. 
Lhasa is too far away . 


Moreover , Lhasa is too cold. 

That is not all . There is much 
more yet. 

Furthermore , there would not be 
much to do in Lhasa. 

I would rather stay in Darjeeling 
than go to Lhasa. 


Our troops once went to Lhasa. 


They may have to go there again ; 
or, Perhaps they will have s etc . 


Twelve years ago I went to Europe. 


How old is that tree ? 
How old are you ? 
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(ar'qgppr'.) .apr 
*j*r (sic'Hf) sk'of^] i 

si SO 


~s Cs Cs 






W1 

SO 

HJC «r ^ sisjcfj* ^* 

W! 

o 

^’^pl ! 

p-^rp^F'l^r | 

SO 

pi* p sj^pprcfik* §• 

NO SO 

wi- 

so 

<VPI! 

■s 5 > 

^qj-qy^—j . \ : ''^ : /.-'V>r)t 


I read that book some time ago . 


Anciently (of yore) the five pre- 
fixes were pronounced . 

Now-a-days they are not pro- 
nounced. 

I cannot find the book anywhere . . 


aK events I do not see it now. 


Come here . 


Do not come here , 


They went away yesterday. 

Go away immediately m 
My teacher speaks very distinctly. 


He always speaks very fast. 


I do not understand him easily . 


Do not make so much noise . 


Why are you talking so loudly ? 
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S' *r Wrorsfi- «■ 5 ci 5 -T ^r 

^iTVFII 

■N» ■ 

Hfsjsrqq^’ijc | 

SjCCSJ | 

^cp 1 

gy ^c4j*r ^caj- paw pr<q-pgq* 

Si ;■ ■ 

S3'' ■■■'"■■ ' 

$rg* §^ap- ^ qf^ 

^•^’cq!q-q]’|q’q-(q | 

! P^a^rir|sr 

qa^pqj-qj-q-qp | ; : . : . : 

gy pc q-a^' qifqppy =pr]-q]’ 


This lama is only telling you the 
truth > 


The judge came to court very early 
to-day . 


Probably he will he late to-morrow . 


ks* terribly hot in 

Calcutta * 


Take the money to court per- 
sonally. 

How old is this little child ? 

What pleasant weather / 

PFite a cutting breeze ! 

What an excellent road ! 

What an enormous dog ! 

What a thick branch / 

What a beautiful girl ! 

Wait a Utile : why are you so 
impatient \ 

Why are you building this house ? 
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| Why is the child crying like that ? 

SaV £ ^ servants gone on 

(or Coll. ON) | 


.*P«f *I|»W * • or Y ^ 

gyw^’^’Gr§q*r ;fr^trc*or. 
W! 

prq-^'arl'l^^q-y^ } 

**jf **N 

qj pior q- qfjq* q- cqqj-cf upfcr 

**s •S 

^1 


First you must turn to the right, 
then to the left , and then go 
straight on for a distance of 
about twelve paces. 


When you reach the road end , 
shout to me. 


There are rats everywhere in this 
house . 

How far is it from Calcutta to 
Darjeeling ? 


Is Kalimpong close to or far away 
from Darjeeling ? 


To pray is of course very excellent . 


§ 33. Postpositions. 

What we call Prepositions, such as Of , To, In, On, By, With , 
From, About, Concerning, etc., and certain Prepositional phrases like 
By reason of, For the sake of, With respect to, According to. Instead 
of, etc., are rendered in Tibetan by Postpositions, some of which are 
simple, and others compound. 

The Simple Postpositions consist of the primitive particles 
which are used in the formation of the Cases. ( See § 25.) 

As regards the Nominative Case, no such particles are used. 
(See § 25, I.) 

As regards the Vocative Case. ( See § 25,11.) 
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As regards the Accusative Case, no particle is necessary, but if 
desired the Postposition 0^ may be inserted. Ex. : — 


Or 


}■ He loves the girl. 


With this ease the postpositions Sj 2 *]', CpT, and As far as, 
Up to, To , Till, are used. 

N.B. — The following verbs may be used either with the bare 
accusative or with that and the postposition ft? | 

f*vq*, *1 3pr c^orq*, To give, to deliver. 

^•qv gq-q-. To teach. 


^•q', q^*q*, To tell, To explain. 

i^q*, i^qq^rg-q - , Toshow. 

^'q' 5 To petition. To beg, To offer. 

To fear. To be afraid of. 


<V*F]*q*, To strike against. 
^|^q- To help, To aid. 
Q^jJ^'tqCi'q’ To bring. 


As regards the Genitive Case, the particles are qj’ } TJ', wf* 

(see § 25, IV). Ex. : — 

Cv • 

SJTW! The sheets head , or the head of the sheep. 

The bull's horn 9 or the horn of the hull. 

< 

dialect of the Colloquial. 
qqj-iqcj’J'qjc;- J Price of bread. 
elm'll The foolishness of pride. 
pcq-c^-sifs^j The height of this house* 
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or 

<3^|p§'§5W | 

pcqpp-^cjps^ ! 

f*W=*i V.; ■;/■;•■--; 


The woman's name . 

The danger of uncertainty . 
The wisdom of the East . 
The law of custom . 

:Z%e height of that house . 
7%e end of a chapter * 

The handle of an axe , 

The colour of a turquoise . 


As regards the Dative Case , the particle used is (24' (.see § 25, V). 

CS ■■■;.■ 1 O' 

As regards the Agentive Case , the particles used are 54^ JT 
§ST, C^and ttfer (see § 25, VI). Ex.:- 

He loves the girl . 
y^e hawk killed the pigeon . 
The dragon is eating the moon 9 
I have read that book . 

Have you hurt your finger ? 
f «y ww ( or w ) prpr«5gjcr His father taught him . 

■'-.r ' ; 'X''-- 

P ^ 1 iKs companion did the work* 

^q-Jopq] | Weeds are choking the corn. 

< ' ' \o 

Discipline improves all men. 

S‘W 


N® ■ 

p|=q-0^'|-q‘3'0'^p | 
C^C0^q- ( 5-p-|05|*3^ | 
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W^'3*!' ** Wr Jo, mU scnetimes kill people. 

Money ruined him. 

q*X^3^| TMs ^ ian hdped him _ 

or a>*y The h ea t kiUed my horse. 

As regards the Locative Case the particles used are : — 

or ) 

W Through. 

NO 

T ] 
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In, On, At, By, etc. 


*,* 


sr 


hi, On, At, By, etc. 


(See § 25, vii.) 

As regards the Periodal or Durational Case, the particles used are 
^ and &T At, In, During , etc. 

(See § 25, viii.) 

As regards the Modal Case, the particles used are : — 

<3j$T By, Through, By way of, Via . 

Against, With, e.g., with verbs of meeting, fighting, paying 
respect to, visiting, etc; CCVC;--;^ 

5T (Silent) With, Because, Since, etc. 

(Rather literary) By, Through, On account of, For, By reason of > 

etc. 
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(See § 25, ix.) 

As regards the Ablative Case, in the limited sense in which it is 
need in this Manual, the particles used are : — 

Than , Except, Save, But, But for, Besides, etc. 

1 

r Unless. 

J 

(See § 25, x.) 

As regards the Terminative Case, which in this Manual includes 
certain aspects of what is usually called the Ablative Case, the 
particles used are : — 

and signifying Direction towards , and 

Sd * 

yr, and signifying Direction from. ( See § 25, xi.) 

Of the Compound Postpositions, most are used with the Geni- 
tive Case. The following are a few of them : — 


) 

) 

About, Concerning , Regarding > With respect to. 


On behalf of , .For the sake of , PFW? the object of , 
For the purpose of, In order to* 


On account of, By reason of, In consequence of, 
Through , Because of. 



SfC'or ) 

Above (on top of), Upon. 

w 1 


W or j 

Above (Higher up). 

| 

According to, As, Like. 


Amidst, Among , In the middle of. 
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Sjfrnr 

i^-or 

*ig c q’ar 

5^-q- 

>d 

mj^-or 

5^' 

N£> >o 

apapr 

apaf 

gw 


Behind t Back , Afterwards , 2Veatf. 


Before (place), In front of. 

Into the presence of. 
Instead of , In place of. 
From within . 

Inside , Within , /■/&. 

JU the side of. 


-s -v~ > OZosg Zo. 

gq|yq w (used with 

During. . ; g g. ; -vj.g 

IgS or gW ] g|gg|ffg§f 

Q^SJW J- On the edge of . 

| g:g ' j |ggf;f |f §§|§B ■ |g:|gf . i|| 

fq<^W In reply or answer to, In return for. 
qqpr 
qj^srar J 

§pprar 

wror j ; : . ■ .■ , 

The following are used with the Accusative. 

g: gg: : gggy g : j; 

[► TTiZA, i.e. y Along with, Together with , /n company 


Belou> y Under , Beneath , After . 


Towards. 
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or Equal to. 

Near to. 

I* Far from . 

'Until, For (time), far as, For (space). 


1 

c 3- Save, Except. 

aqaj-rr j 

Examples. 

parpc^-q^ opf oj* §3j* 5J^- (W0' 

i^s^rs^Ur^c;* 1 

'O 

p^q^^'gsrq*^ j 

^sq=q* ir^ wsr zj5j- 0-i^r or^Sp]* 

*r % ^ c or' *qcsr i^pf £r 

W! 

\3 

CCV^WSTO^f 

o 

p&W sr %tf?rap{ ^-Sfc^rer 

^ V? s'? 

^1 

SP 

Cs ~v-~- C". *S. 

5J^q]’q]^ f 


1 know all about that 

Ask him all about his journey to 
Tibet . 


This is not according to reason . 

The people died in consequence of 
the famine . 

He behaved like a foot 

The soldiers used to march after 
the Amban. 


There is not much snow on that 

MIL 


Do not walk before me . 

They came into the presence of the 
Dalai Lama ; 


Let me write in reply to that letter . 

Your servant may go with ' the 
coolies . 
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^Tj pQ q ( or SJtR Zy ) Gome with me as far as that house . 

'" B sa 

S3 


§ 34 . Conjunctions. 

1. In Tibetan the use, as in English > of Conjunctions like And and 
But is generally avoided, and the sentence is reconstructed, so as to 
begin with a subordinate participial clause, of which clauses there is 
often a long string before the principal verb is reached. 

Example : — 


prcj-sr §j*cc\-Sjdj- «r«r or ] 

JifowSl^p. ! That house is not mine, and / 

^ ^ 01 ^ ^ or [ cannot give it to you. 


Here the sentence is turned into: That house not being mine , / 
cannot give it to you. 

Not being , the negative form of the participle present of the verb 

cv 

To be, is rendered 5Wj*q*£T The affirmative form Being y would be 
or ] 


2. But where the Disjunctive idea is sought to be expressed the 
form dpAJCT is used thus : — 

pc- q-q- apjc* ^ wr j§g* That house is mine y hut I cannot 

^ ^ ~ give it to you . 

1 

Here the sentence is turned into : Though that house is mine, {yet) 
1 cannot give it to you . . - 

3. It would be quite allowable, however , to avoid using the Con- 
junctions altogether, and simply say : — 

pcq*q*^c;§^ | g wggwf ^ That house is not mine , I cannot 
^ give it to you . 
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4. Instead of as above, alone, or |Tjq' according to the 

final of the preceding word, or the gerundial particles y (after 
final y (after final y, ^ 01', and 51’) or (after final y, 

q‘ } 5}* and all vowels) may be used. Thus : — 

pq^rq-y-qa^apiq- ( or Though that house is mine , I can* 

^ not give it to you . 

5. Another way of expressing the same idea is the following : — 

pq-q-q-CTj-q^’fiyqsr ( or Siysfq* ) As, since > or because the house is 
^ ^ ^ not mine, I cannot give it to you . 

6. As illustrative of similar formations in connection with verbs 

Cv 

other than &jyq' and note the following : — 

=f]q5T 5irq-qq5T apjq* q^i'fjq’or Though it was snowing hard I set 
___ ___ out for Darjeeling . 

j 

nrpr SlC-cf qq5I • >Tjq* q-y |*gjq’ar Ditto. 

iprq-^ ! 

^•q-51*qq^-q?r (or qq5T*fc') As, since, or because it was not 
-w-s cs ^ ^ raining I set out for Darjeeling * 

-v»' 

<5^-q'5I-qq51'aj5r^’51C- ! As it was not raining he set out, 

oB^-q'^q^q' (or ^qq-q-OT) As it is not raining 1 shall set out, 

q-o^-f^l 

| It is not raining, but I shall not 
set out . 

7. The expression Either . . . .or, is rendered by or by 

ayr, tfr, etc., or by a*rf ^ Thus 
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iMCTfawipr I ] 

Or :— 

I |. Either it is about to rain or about 

Or | 

H]' qj*f2f jzjs^sjj 1 qjvfcj* Either, lord, you will go or you 

will hang . 

»IC* *^j§y5F°r^T*r 
^rq^-*qc|-_ 

csHCJf «pfcr i% int %3j- ^ er ] 

Wi! j 

j- Either I am right or wrong. 

Or:— i 

I 

c-^qpq^ajST^aj-^j. | j 

^•^'^•flj‘C^£^CT|'crjq'5J*(a^^nnj | Is the horse in the stable or not f 

8. Ip is rendered by the expression *T|ory or or, as 

is more usual, by <3j* alone. Thus :— 

( or °iW) »’ am right , or if I toere right. 

Or simply : — 

(or Ditto. 


The second and third persons also take this 3^*3^ or 
Thus :— 

( or ) | // thou art, or wort, right. 

•o 

pr^eTj-S^pj*^- ( or 0^=^ ) ] If he is, or were, right. 

s £> 

So with the verb To have : — 

( or ) | If I have, or had , good fortune. 

And similarly for the other two persons. 
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With verbs other than and (To be, or To have), the 

S3 

conditional sign dj' i s simply added to the verbal root, Present, or 
Perfect, for all persons. Thus : — 


i 

Wl*jsrar*ra* or ^5j| 

Nff NP 

or W! 

N» S3 

prpai*(Sj^ or | 


If I can, or could , give. 

If thou canst , or couldst 5 give . 
If he can , or could, give . 

If I ash , or asked , Aim. 

If thou askest, or askedst , him . 
If he asks , or asked, him . 


O “S 

® ^ i/, is confined to Literary Tibetan. 

9. Expressions like Ago, and Since, in the sense of From the time 
that, are rendered thus : — 




- 


J Three, years ago I ate meat ; or, 
( It is three years since I ate m eat ; 
f or, I have not. eaten meat for 
three years. 


*• 1() - ^ur common conjunction And is expressed by meaning 

with, used as an enclitic, but only the first two nouns in a series are 
connected by it, however numerous the series may be. Thus :-~ 

^ ^ Time and tide and death tarry for 

or^C5|HJ^j'^q|| ndbody. 

Between two Imperatives, especially in Literary Tibetan, And is 
rendered by Of. Thus . 

Come and see. 

In Literary Tibetan, moreover, in addition to ^CT and Of And 
and But are rendered by m and g C *, and by the gerundial partioleg 
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yC, or yq’ } and y^ y or ^J' } especially in sentences in 

which And occurs frequently, and it is desired to vary the particle. 
Thus : — 


y-ora^q-yy-orqyq-q j 
q-yq'ajysrq] 
5y*Ki^y*«C*q|lorcrqdj | 

jgyqy^'iyqwq'ij ] 

ypy y^q’3' 

^f^-syy^-y^W^yyc’q- 
§fq*^y yyq-gwsyyTyycr | 

\J> 

\ | q-ytqq-STcqy^i 

py sy y yy ’ y ’ y§^' ■ oj | 

qqq*qy -y q-§y w qyy 2 |qy’ | 

sq> 

ojq* fr y^q’ srfjfj orsr qy sy | 
q*r j§y yapy yyi*y | 

ss> 

gyqysrajq-qyy gyqy^' 

N? 

y q- q-if ^ ^ ' dq ' ^X J 
^ • yy X y^ ' yqq ’ yqi * cjyy * 

so 

tph 


Eating flesh and drinking blood 
(Das). 

Tall and well made. (D.) 

Heat is hurtful (but) cold is bene- 
ficial. ( D .) 

As you are of high and noble 
birth. (D.) 

If I have prophecy and know all 
mysteries and all knowledge , 
and if I have all faith , so as to 
remove mountains, but have not 
love, I am nothing. (I Corin- 
thians xiii. 2.) 


Come ye out from. . among them , 
and be ye separate , saith the 
Lord. And touch no unclean 
thing ; and I will receive you , 
and will be to you a Father , and 
ye shall be to me sons and 
daughters , saith the Almighty. 
( 2 Corinthians vi. 1.7, 18.) 


■11. In the Colloquial CAJCT or, after final ^ ^ or HTJC* 
may signify And, Either. Neither , or Nor , according to the context. At 
the beginning of sentences the following are common.: However , 

jBw£, IF ell ; However , Moreover ; *y<3^| w Then ; 

g*r^*r Then, In that case, Consequently , 
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Examples : — 

^sr&ics^ | 

CV cs 

§p«j| 

^•dj^p^rq-srsi^qw I 

The Literary equivalent 

12 . 

suffix. Thus : — 

C^q]*cf 3^* *^T^?T ^5T§* 

"ff'll 

n» 

^gqfgqpjaj' 

S3 >0 

S^i 

S’Wii 


And behold , 

There is no sugar either. 

Nor milk . 

Nor milk-jug. 

However y if you want them . 

Then the judge said to the prisoner . 

In that case I shall acquit you . 


Well, don't be angry . 


Whether I am right or not, who 
knows ? 


Whether it is correct vr not, I do 
not know . 

Whether it will rain or not, who 
can say ? 


Whether he set out or not , you 
know . 


this 


13. Or may be expressed either as explained in clans© 7 of 
§, or thus : — 

Is he hungry or thirsty ? 


of But , However } is Wi 

Whether is expressed by using the interrogative duplicative 
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14. As to the use of Conjunctions with Numerals, see § 26, II, 
Note 3. 

§ 35. The Substantive Verb To be. 

The primary meaning of this verb is To exist , To be present , but 
it is often used attributively, i.e., as a mere copula to connect subject 
and attribute, and also as an auxiliary to other verbs. 

As a substantive verb and when used attributively it may be 
conjugated thus : — 

Present Indicative. 


or 

W! 

■ ^ ■ ' 

or 


I am here . 


Affirmative . 

"s/lf Cv . 


n 


\Thon art 
here . 




^ i He is 
(W[, orWK’CrW}- here. 

: H® j 

(pronounced yo’-a-re).) 


or O,^ | 


IP e are 

here. 


) 


You are 
i Acre. 


p-^^j.or ) raei , 0> . e 
O^', or 3^-£T^ | ) hae - 


There being no difference between the singular and plural construc- 
tions, only the singular will henceforth be given. 

and <2^*^ connected as above with the third person, may 
also be used for phrases like There is. There was, There are. There were, 
etc. Thus : — 

«c;*orpC , §C*§5r§‘ There are thirty huts in this 
^ ^ ^ village. 

5^| 

also may apparently be so used when an emphatic or 
positive statement is intended. Thus :• — 

orcqc^r 55^* q-^* Is there snow on that hill or not ? 

S^-q*3T^| ' - V '; ' 

0P|S1 I o^-q'sy^j No, there is not. 
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According s however, to Mr. C. A. Bell, implies uncer- 

tainty. 

The future root 5 for all persons, is sometimes used for the 
present tense, when vagueness or indefiniteness is implied. Thus 

51 There are wild animals down in 

^ that valley. 

An Intensive form of q is similarly conjugated, but 

not now in use. 

An elegant Literary form, not much used however, is — 



/ am. 

m fijiiiii mi 

ar£. 

msr, or or 

He is . 

And the Respectful form is 



/ am. 


Thou art . 

q<y*j?f, or 3qCC\- ? or 1 

qgq|^-q-;\T3j f j 

He is ; 

Negative of 

Sj^qj 


I am not there. 

R'^', or^q]| 

Thou art not here , 

or or 3k> 

. ss> 

He is not here. 

q-ar^j ;.t 



Interrogative Form. 
or V 

■ -v- > Am I here ? 

q?r or or | 
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(or ^ or 

^ \ Art thou here ? 

s& 

F^’^T’FV OT 

'O S& 

or ^'«r^^5T, or U^'CT^y ‘^Is he here ? 

CJST, or j 

C*«^5*3*^ST, or or) 

^•q| 

ST^^TT or ^T¥* I ] .4r* thou not here ? 

X» N» I 

F^'^W (° r W), or 

« i a \ s »r q r (° r ^'), or sfwsr 

N» 

^’*y, or or ^TJ] 


; -4m / ?io£ here ? 


y Is he not here ? 


Attributive . 

/ am good. 

or W! T%om c&r£ goocf. 

'A 

or or 3^ 9 He is good. 

q-^| 


Colloquially, C^Tj-q* is sometimes pronounced Ya’-ym, instead of 
Ya*-po. 

In some phrases, like the following, G^T] 9 and not is used 

N23 

with the first person ; probably because there is really no nominative 
“ I,” but the construction is ** There is to me.” 

cn 8 

Moreover, the phrase is conjugated with *T| f etc. Thus : — 
cger^^l I am cold. 

C3 P*fa*FI | I am ill. 
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SD 


I am hungry. 
I am thirsty . 

Imperfect Indicative. 


This may be formed just like the Present Indicative, the context 
generally sufficing to show what the tense is. Thus 


Affirmative. 

I was here yesterday . 

Thou ivast here yesterday. 
He was here yesterday. 


or «vpj| 
or 0^* or 

■O 

or 

or or He was rich once. 

'O V© 

%q*^j 

Apart from contextual indications as above, this tense may also 
be formed with the aid of the auxiliary verbs oppq- and 


I was rich once . 
Thou toast rich once . 


Thus 


Affirmative. 

I was here. 
Thou wast here . 


or occa- 
sionally 5^’sr^l 

or occasionally He was here. 

Negative. 

(vulgarly S^) | I was not here. 
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Thou wast not here. 
He ivas not here. 

Attributive. 

I was rich. 

Thou least rich. 

He was rich. 
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Interrogative. 

or £pq*T, Was I here ? 

or ^3j*q| 

f^-^-q-^51' ( or q$l' Wast thou here ? 

or q'), or y^*q-^3j5J- (or 
W, or q )! 

q*^'«p (or q^' 9 Was he here? 

or q-)| 

And so forth. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Indicative. 

Same as the Imperfect Indicative. Thus : — 
gaj-arra^-^ J I have, or had, been here before. 

And so forth, throughout all constructions. 

Future. 

The Future Simple is expressed Colloquially by UsJC for all persons 


Thus 


ST 

fr 


l- 


Affirmative. 

I shall be here. 

Thou wilt be here . 
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Attributive. 

or, in Literature, I shall be good. 

C ^ or, in Literature, Thou wilt be good. 

cjacq^'Q^j^l 

:''SS> ■: 

pxjqp’ojfc’, or, in Literature, He will be good. 

qacq^-fl^Tf 

N.B . — 2" or 3R" * n Literary Tibetan should not be used as a mere 
copula to connect subject and attribute, nor should it be used 
substantively, but only as an auxiliary to verbs. 

Negative (CoL). 

I shall not be here. 

C-^-'q’irtfc’ | I shall not he good . ' 1 ; 

And so throughout, inserting 5J* before 

Interrogative (Col.). 

Shall I be here ? 

Shall I be good ? 

or OK-EKI J 

Shall I not be here ? 

Shall I not be good ? 

And so throughout. Also with 13T or l^T Thus : — 

C^MC] Shall I be good? 

The other tenses (which really represent the Conditional) are as 
follows: — 


C^qj-cf tSfc'CS]' 
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I would be here. 

or Sk-CT^^ | Thou wouldst he here. 
P 7 ^* 5 ^*^', or 5^-CT^qjJ He would he here. 

Cv r 

] 2 

would have been here. 

or £]Cr or - Thou wouldst have been here. 

V? S& 

j #e would have been here. 


Literary. 


I shall he here . 

‘ v& 

And so for all persons. 

I would l 

Thou tool 
or 


/ would be here . 


wouldst be here . 


pc'^^q^g^q^-, 

ss> 

or 

*o 

N5> N5» 

s O 

or or 


He would be here * 


/ would have been here . 


TAoit wouldst have been here. 


He would have been here . 


Subjunctive. 

Phrases like // / aw, // J 6e, Should I be . . .then. . . ./ wiM or 
would he ; or, // / u>ere. . . .then. . . would be, or would have been , are 
formed, for the present tense, by using the expression 

or or or simply 3S^ f or 

for all persons, and then using the future root £\?C Thus :— 
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Attributive Present . 

q-gqi’Cr^-^I^Sfc | ] 


■-no: 

Or:— 


C’f qj*q*c^'3[§^q'tqc* | 


Or 


If I am, or If I be, or should I he, 
rich, I will he happy or com- 
fortable. 


C^q’a^*^§*yq*cqr f 

(or 0^^') If thou art, etc., thou wilt be 

"* >» happy. 

q^r 1 

p'gqj-cf^* ( or *vm> Orff If he. is, etc., he will be happy. 

SO -o 

: eflj 1 f||; . WMffWe ||Jl|l®lIi| 111 1 1 

For the past tense the construction is similar, save that 
etc., for Would be, and or or £JC for Would have been, 

SO S£> ' " . .. " . . 

are used instead of though for Would he WC may also be 

used. r,?‘ : o 

c^-q^^- (0 r (V^IA) If I were , or had I been , rich y 

^ I would he , or zw'wiri ham been, 

or or comfortable.. 

W, or 3^l ' 

, SO ; SO 

13*1 ^ ( or OfiTO ffV U ^om, etc., thou wouldst he, or 

^ .. ivouldst have been, comfortable . 

q-wyq-^c^ or cq^q-^v or 

or 3C, ^ ' 

(or §*y If he , etc/, he would be , or would 

-x «v~ ^ have been 5 comfortable . 

or 0 r 

m or qcf 
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Negative. 

instead of or 

NS> 

If I am not , etc., I will not be 
comfortable . 

The Literary attributive construction is ■ 

If I am rich I shall he happy. 

f If I were rich I would be happy. 

Had I been rich I would have been 
N " s -s5 happy. 

Potential. 

Phrases expressive of ability to be present, or ability to be anything 
{e.g. good), are rendered with the aid of SJCJ' 2 ^’ To be able , or by that 

and other auxiliaries, added to the root of Thus 

Present. 

or jrSfc-, or gq* I can be here . 

5^i 

£*i^]-cfS^£}q’ or or %q' I can be good. 

3^1 

OT Thou canst be here. 

or 

■.ptqqj'q^jqv or yrSfc, He can be good. 

,<* HHHil 


Same construction, but with 
Thus : — 
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Past. 


or 


S”g£j 


I could be here, 

I could he good . 

Thou couldst be here . 
He could be good . 


Probability. 

Phrases expressive of likelihood or probability of being present , or 
of being anything (e.g., good), are rendered by means of sf|5qj*c^* 

with ^ or by means of or Thus, Colloquially 




Present . 

i 


I ^ ma V be here. Perhaps I shall 
j- be here. It is likely that I shall 
j be here. 

J : 


WWW or 3fc’ Thou mayest be here. 

j 

%?i I 

P^'q-STr^’q^- or ufc* He may be good. 

: Ov Cv . *V— ' 'P'er 'p pip. v.:-V V VX: V-j-'-V :-v, 

T^l : ■ • , 


r I may be good . 


and similar expressions are sometimes 

written etc. The correct form is probably "g* 

but this is not miita oIaat 
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Past. 

or 0^] I might he here. 

{ or O^'CT ) 2^' Thou mightest be here 

or %?! . ■ ; ' . /. ■ \ : ;y 

(or Q^ETj-q' ) He might be here . 

*r a 5’. » r %fi ~ : 

Similarly with t*F|'cf Good, instead o£ Q^'5' Here. 


Negative . 


and 

the negative construction is to change these into or 

or or 


As regaz’ds the phrases in which 


occur, 

^tll 


1 Perhaps I shall not be here . 


Literary . 

This construction is in To be possible , combined, some- 

times with the Verbal Root, but usually with the Infinitive in the 

I may be there . 

I may not be there . 

I might be there . 

I might not be there ♦ 

iftsr^V^r : I might have been there.. 

( or | 1 might not have been there. 


Terminative case. Tims : — 
C*^N*Vq** (or 2^’) |^| 

(or ar^-J 
(or ^’) fj*^T 

.. 7 cv : v ; m :pr. '■;■■; ■ "ppru- 

(or 5j*f) fj^T 

;/:;,vv :■ A. v^/; 
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There is also another construction in qarpq* To calculate , 
reckon , used thus : — ' : 




may be so ; I reckon 5 or grwess 
is 50. 


/ m«6‘£ 6e here , To me it is necessary 


Hortative.’ 

Phrases like Ought. Should (in these senses) , Need, Want , etc., 
to are rendered by means of or perhaps more Colloquially 

■m, or by that and other auxiliaries, added to the root of 
Thus 

Present . 

- | 1 

r toleKer, 

or ^T^*| 
or | 

or *^j?r5fc* 1 


TAo?/ he here . 


He must be here. 


Past. 

or I should have been here . ^Fo we 

i£ was necessary to be here . 

gcrj ; 

or TAow should st have been here. 

§ C T 

P ^ ^ ^ f or ^Tj^f He shoidd have been here. 
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Or (instead of £|CT ) or (^*7]* for all persons. 

■; ■ v/V; ■ ■ A v : ; . b-N®:-- ^ v':; 

N.B , — If there is an adverb to show the tense, the Past may be 
constructed like the Present. 


; ' Purposive. 

Phrases like That..*. may or might he; In order that..,, may or 
might be; So that. ...may or might be ; In order to be, e to., are ex- 
pressed by means of the Infinitive put in the Genitive Case and 
followed by or, in Literary Tibetan, or 

Thus : — ; :v . -i J v vt; ■ 1 ' :;U 

That I may (or might) be here. 

| So that he may (or might) be safe. 


The Literary construction is to put | n the Terminative 

Case followed by or ^’q* in the Genitive Case, and winding up with 

§K* Thus:— •■■■. V; vV rv- 

Zi^q^q ( or 3 w q ) I That I may or might exist . 

Or the construction may be in put in the Genitive Case 

>S 

and followed by Thus : — 

y * ^'=qs=n* =j- qg*\* rq; That they may all be one (John 

^ ^ xvii. 21). 

aw : ^ 

Imperative. 

does not seem to possess any Imperative Root of its own. 
Regarded as a substantive verb, its Imperative would per- 
haps best be expressed, as in Literary Tibetan, by 

or, more emphatically, literally Become being, or 

Begin to exist. Thus : — 1;^:"’- '.Viyy: ; -^v tA.-e 

Be here at midday . 

or 
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Such an expression, however, would probably never be used in 
fact. A Tibetan would ordinarily say : — 

Come here at midday . 

If the idea of origination , or becoming, be implied, the proper 
Imperative would probably be gCT Negative 3TC\gV j 

Colloquially the Imperative of or, more elegantly, qg^q* 

oi respectfully SfE^q To make , To do, To act , might be brought 
into requisition. Thus : — 

better Be here at midday ; i.e., Make to 
cv be here, etc . 

(N.B. 0^1 is vulgar Colloquial. is sometimes used instead 

of but seems more correct.) 

Negative : — 

^ , or Do not be here at midday . 

. or 

Note that in prohibitions the Imperative takes the Present Root 
of the verb. 

When used attributively the Imperative of is, in the 

Colloquial, formed with the auxiliary verbs and 

51^-qv just mentioned. Thus : — 

or or g*T } or S^k | Be quick. 

Negatively : — • 

(” sfy or 5)^,1 • ; 


Or 


I 


Do not be late . 


fq'srgg (or qg^or SJE^)? 

Another way, which, however, is rather Hortative than Imperative, 
is to use the auxiliary verb In this case, there being no real 
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Imperative root, and what is said being only a statement of fact and 
not a command, the negative instead of is used. Thus 

(SfyST^j Do not he afraid . Literally, Fear- 

ing, or fear , is not necessary . 

This also, however, may be expressed in the usual way. Thus : — 

( or or ) do not fear: i.e., Do not make 

^ ^ fear . 

orsnafrfir^j 

The enclitic particles OTj’ (after final E Tj' s or CJ”, and after 
anything in the Colloquial), (after all vowels, or after final 

cS 

3T } **, or Of ), and (after final ST ) } are only used for peremp- 

tory orders and stern commands. Ordinarily they are omitted. Even 
then the order is softened in various ways, e.g. by using the polite 
expression or the still politer one Please. 

Thus 




Please he careful. 
Please do not he cruel. 


When addressing equals or inferiors familiarly, the following 

constructions may be adopted : — 

or Now then , be quick : or Do he 

quick . 

Do he punctual. 


TO'lftVM 


A more Literary form would be : — 

Now, do be comforted. 


Precative. 

This is formed with the aid of Literary or Colloquial CJjgETj* 

(the Perfect Root), Imperatives of the verb To allow, added 

in Colloquial to the Root, or, in Literature, to the Terminative ease 
of the Infinitive. 
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Thus : — 


C'spCT^-q^rrj J 

C ( $£r|’ ) ^qprqpp j 

■Let me be first. 

I 

I 

I 

Let him be first . 

I shall not let thee be first. 
W ill he let me be first f 


or ^T|Py | 

C’^-q^q^qf (% } ^ J 
p^C-q^-q^ 


or qgspjcrCKI 1 



c^cWy«ps-^:|q| f 1 

J Letmebeftrst 


Or : The root of the verb may be put in the terminative 

case, and the auxiliary verb ciRjaj'fir used. Thus : 

^■cf2K^Tn$jq'3f. Pray let me be first +1 beg you to 

^ let me be first. 

Permissive. 

This is formed with the aid of ^TpT To be allowed. Thus 
^■5^% OT | I maybe here. I am allowed to 

^ ” ^TVji! Thwart allowed to be here. 

^’ 5 ?r r ” Be “ '» >“re- 

or%5C-| I WMI allowed to be here. 
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Negatively : — 

^ 5 *^1 1 ) I may not be here. / «•»?, «of allowed to be 

I ) here - 

or 3%5T I was not allowed, etc. 

$k'\ ' ; ■ ' ' j; ’ 

Interrogatively : — 

c* o^* §' 8j*f 

C^-^-2^'aPr|-§j*^^5i I 

or «CJ|* Was I not allowed to be here? 

i|£M; | ; |J| iKts iggitff •• LL & ; | ; § f |g 1 f % ■ ■ ' f 

Optative. 

■ "yif-d-iihd W : :w ''-d: 'mjm*. w? 

This is formed with the aid of «£p|*, the Imperative of 
To come. Thus : — 


I 


May 1 be here ? Am I allowed to be 
here ? 


Am I not allowed to be here ? 


c (01’) («T) 3ft] Oh, or Would, that I were there . 

The construction is the same for all persons. 

In Literary Tibetan : — 

C (OT) Would I were there . 

s o . . ■ . . . 

And so for all persons. 


Infinitive. 

y^'CIj To be present. To exist. Or, attributively, To be anything 

(e.g., good). , ^ 

3^-q^-q | To have been, etc. 

STcg'- (or 3jc*0‘) %q ] To be about to be. 

S ° **«*— - 

In Literary Tibetan the Infinitive is also SN^’q^ but it is often 

“V**' 

seen in the terminative case, as V^'q^’ Thus 
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' ’ ' ^pq'l^pN^qV ( or U\ T 3j' JY e know that thou art a teacher. 

^ ^ That is, We know thee to be a 

q\’) teacher. 

Again : — 

(or %q^-) Whom, niakesi thou thyself ? 

Literally, Who thinJcest thou that 
£J5!£J | thou art ? That is , Who thinkest 

thou thyself to be ? 

Colloquially these would be : — 

j§*f • ( or ) w e know thee to be a teacher . 

( or s%q' ) Who thinkest thou thyself to be ? 

qwgwfl! -v:A 0 /a ; , ' ;•/ 

42' ; ' :; Cv;''J4v4 : -.4n S^o-: a v ;.v % 

Sometimes the plain root is found in Literary Tibetan used in an 
Infinitive sense. Thus :— 

Cv .' ' "V~- ^ •V—’ ■ msjfT Os 

They supposing him to be (have 
^ ^ been, or that he was) in the com- 

| I f ; pany (Luke il. 44). 

Where mandatory Imperative verbs like ■Tell, or Onitef, govern (in 
English) an Infinitive, the proper way of rendering the phrase in Tibetan 
is to turn the Infinitive into an Imperative. Thus : — 

Tell him not to be late. 

ff 3f CM' ajsr oicsr ar aft ^*^T|*5=q* Order them to be here at dawn. 
ajqj . a/ — ' 

Participles. 

‘^Fj'q - having only one root, the Present and Past Participles are 
the same and exactly like the Infinitive. Thus : — 

2^*q* Being ; Sf^q* Been. 

The Compound Perfect Participle is Sf^'q’^q* Having been. 

In Colloquial the Future Participle is JqC'cfj’ or About 

to be. 
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This horse is a fleet one {one that 
is fleet). 

Your knife is a blunt one . 


Periphrastic Participle : — 

In the Colloquial this is for animates, and for 

inanimates, the former meaning who is, or was, or which is or was, and 
the latter which is, or was. It is really used as a kind of adjective. 

Examples : — 

C 2TjCA]iT| q <>!p<3j (e^TJ* I want a servant, who is honest 

w 

The Past is similarly constructed. Thus : — 

want the servant who was 
^ honest. 

w 

The Future may be constructed Mke the Present. Thus : — 

C • Op ptXpj'Lf ' sqpaj • (Spj • I , want a servant who will be 

honest. 

Or thus : — 

c* or ^n; ip| ' 

#1 

Or 

(or iSfq-g p- ) 

In Literary Tibetan the Present Participle is also U^j’q* or other 
variant of the verb To be. ■ -V . 

^'//'.Examples: — v .v;/.;' // /A'- A/v" /yy/P 

g*q raq-|jq|* o^-ap appq' fsjscor / speak to you who are in this 

room. 


Ditto . 


Ditto • 
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OWT | ,c rj' q’E&Fy q* q* <w 

c^grc] 

s? 

^•q| ^srq j ^«’sreppr«i^ 

N9 

R'*f\ 
c-^ • * 


^4m? whatsoever is (that which is) 
more than this is of the evil one 
(Matt v. 37). 

Holy , holy , holy } Lore? 6 y or?, JJ- 
miqhty , which was and which is 
(Rev. iv. 8). 


I a/m . . . .which is , aw? which was y 
and which is to come. 


As the above examples show, the Past construction is similar, 
the context giving the tense. 

The Literary Future for the Periphrastic Participle follows the 
lines of the Colloquial. 




Other Literary Participial Expressions. 

Present. 

I Being ; as, since, when , after, while . : .is, are. 


y^'sc 

the lime of being ; when , while. ..is, are. 
/n or by being ; if, when. ..is, are. 

£emr/. 

-V- Cv • ■ ■ 

Though, since, because. . .is, are. 
tXf^qc(*§^*y or For being. 

Past. 


Having been ; as, since, when, after ...was, were. 


^T7 ( 

! ' 

Because, since, when. ..was, were ; Having been. 

y**v~- . V..' .';Vk 'p ; i : 

^q-owr After , since , because , when . ..was, were. 
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At the time of being ; when, while . ..is, are . 


In or 6;/ having been : if } when, ..was, were . 
Having been ; as, since, when, after. ..was, were. 

Other Colloquial Participial Expressions. 
Present . 

-4 -s , since , because, etc.,. . As, are. 

. ■ v >&. V 

In or by being ; if, when. ..is, are . 

Being . 

3 ^^^ (ar 

Past. 

1 

\ Because, since , token, after , as. ..was, were. 


[For being. 




a'n'/, Supine. ' -CuV ■■ 

This is formed in Literature by putting the Infinitive in the Ter- 
minative case. Thus, &p^q^’ To 6e. Or it may be formed by 

putting the Root in the same ease. Thus To be. 

In Colloquial the supines are and | . CCA 

' O 

Verbal Noun. 

In Literary Tibetan To be, is often seen turned into a 

Gerund, or Verbal Noun, by the addition of the Definite Article 

% or ^ or sometimes both. Thus B^q^‘ 

The being. 
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Example 


crfs'q" ! Master, it is good for us to be here. 

Literally, The being here is good 
QS^Tjj (Matt. xvii. 4). 

«o 

The Colloquial* Verbal Noun is simply the Infinitive with or 
without ^ 

Example : — 

Zy^c^ZJ | ( *} ) Lord, the being here is good for us . 

§ 36 . The Verb ‘ To Have.’ 

Like the Latin mihi est, or the Russian U menya yest, There is 
to me, this verb in Tibetan is merely an adaptation of the Substantive 
Verb V^'q’ To be, with the subject put in the dative. But whereas, 
tn Latin and Russian, this construction is only an alternative one,-|m 
Tibetan it is the only idiom used. 

Examples: — 


g-q-cyor^'s^'c^ | 
gc’sr^argpr«f SrSfr 1 


I have a mother. 

I have not a father. 

Once I had a gun . 

That country will not have a king . 


And so throughout the conjugation. 

Periphrastic Participle. 


Examples : — 


The faith which thou hast , 

The faith which thou hadst . 

The faith which thou wilt have . 

He that hath. \ ,,, ,, 

I (Matt. xxv. 

He that hath not. J 

Even that which he hath ( ib .). 
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§ 87, To Be. 

Like this verb is used to express direct affirmation, or, with 

a negative particle, direct negation, and also to connect any subject 
with its attribute. It cannot, however, like be used to express 

presence , or existence, or the idea of possession. In other words, though 
may be employed in every case in which is used, yet 

never takes the place of | 

It may be conjugated thus: — 


Present Indicative. 
Affirmative. 


1 

I am good . 

ffT^'SWfT,oroe 

. : ' NO* ■ 

~s « 

3casionally ) 

5 t Thou art good . 

Very rarely 

5 ' ; iiii 

J Or, occasionally: — \ 


^ l He is good „ 

or very rarely ^ ] ) 

, -O'.,. ; r .T""v4 ■■0"; s : V 


Literary Tibetan . 

rqacxfc^ j 

I am. good m 

Ni? 

ilillllliill 

yip 

Or occasionally : — 

j- Thou art good. 

■ ■ V. • ‘ | ■ , • • • 


' ; ■ I- • , .. •: ' ' 

Ilia 


He is good. 

The plural being the same as the singular, it is omitted, 


Honorific construction in Literary Tibetan 
(Not used). I am good. 

] Thou art good . 

or =T]^V 5 He is good. 

or l 
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Colloquial Negative. 

(or vulgarly J I am not good. 

or | Thou art not good . 

.s'-;-'.; " S3 v : ‘ ’ ■ • ;L, CyC 

pw»|'«fsr^| , / 

Or occasionally : — r He. is not good. 

P^'crfro^cr] | ) 

^ o Cv ^ . 

^ T< q is Literary, and both and 5}^ Colloquial. Whether 
Literary or Colloquial it is best to use j 

Interrogative. 

£'^'V%<3j3T, or Am I good? 

or j 

Art thou good? 

j^qpr^3T 5 or ] 

or ^§| , 

r/s he good ? 

Or occasionally : — I 

or ^ej|^|9l| I 

S3 S3 J 

Literary . 

Q £J f J Lm l g 00( l ? 

iS^ ^ ^ ^ y or | Art thou good ? 

pc-qac-^-^i f ; : " Is u good , 

N.B.— If and when, in the Colloquial, is used with the 2nd 

person, it is generally when a question is being asked. It is hardly 
ever used in the Colloquial with the 3rd person, though it is not abso- 
lutely wrong so to use it. 

Imperfect Indicative. 

Same as Present Indicative, the context generally showing what 
that tense is. Thus 
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or 

; "O 

or occasionally 

W! 


Yesterday I teas good . 

, , thou wast good, 

,, he was good. 


In Literary Tibetan the construction is similar, but of course the 
Literary forms of the verb must be used. 


Another method is similarly to rely on the context for the tense, 
and. to use for all persons, or to vary the last syllable 

according to the rule of the Present Indicative. Thus 


(ColL agdj) q’Ct^’q^’q - ) 

L . > Formerly 

psg | 

(Coll. 

Q^i; or S^ST^f ) 

"O 


I was good , 


thou wasi good . 


|jaj* ( Coll. ^-) arp’^'cfcqsy ) 
or 5^-q-^q]| j 


he was good . 


The Literary form of this construction would be 
for all persons, preceded by F, or other indication of tense : and 
q3CT/q* would replace C^^q | 


Perfect and Pluperfect Indicative. •■■■ 

Same as Imperfect. Thus ; — 

' V,- I have y or had , he m good. 

And so forth, throughout all constructions. 

Future. 1 : , 

Same as in w^’q^ i.e. expressed by tfjC for all persons. 
The Literary construction is : — 
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'O 

C cp.-qp.-ipj^l 

^ si 

! pcr-q^-qj^q-5jaj^| 


I shall be a shepherd . 

Thou wilt he a shepherd. 

He will be a shepherd. 

I shall have been . 

Thou wilt have been. ......... . 

He will have been . 


When is used as an auxiliary to other verbs, we shall find 

that in the Colloquial there is another Future construction, namely, 
w a|*C^( 3 jv f or i s jj person, and '”U^' for the 2nd and 3rd 
persons. 

Subjunctive or Conditional. 

Same as in substituting for or wherever 

,°s *s 

they occur, and, in the negative forms, or for in the 

first part of the sentence, but keeping the second part as it stands 
there. Thus : — 

Present . 

| If I be rich , I shall be. happy. 

Past . 

Ij I were rich, or had been rich , 
- ^ I would be or would have been 

happy . 

The Literary construction is : — 

| if / 

am rich I shall be happy, 

1 7 / 1 were rich I would be happy. 

Had. I been rich I would, have been 

Potential. 

Same as in ^I^'q’, substituting for the U^" to which S^q' 
s annexed. Thus :• — 
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Present , 


or f^r^i 


(for all persons) 


Likelihood 

The construction is the same as in £ 




1 way possibly be rich , 


Hortative 


Same construct! 


Present , 






Purposive 


Same as in 


Thus 


’q^sj^qc^paj | 


In order that I may be, or mi 
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The Literary construction is in or or &I<3j £J put 

cv 

in the genitive case and followed by | 

Example'-. — 

or or CAJ3;* (-^xvii^l ^ ^ ° W ' ^ J ° lln 

=s c ~ " i XVU ' 

! 


qsC'q^-g*;- (^)l 


Imperative. 
Literary . 

Be good . 
Be a man. 

Colloquially . 


As stated under | 

Precative. 

Same construction as in wpfq; changing into cq<3j'. Thus: 

CjEfST^q^q]’ l 


Let me be a lama 


Permissive 

Same as in SjSyCJ’, changing 2^* into Thus :— 

or | / am a u owe d to y e a i ama _ 

^ c$ ^ ^ , or j I was allowed to be a lama. 

Optative. 

Same as in 2^-q*, changing i n t 0 ttjq Thus :— 

Ci ^nC q ( q ) j Would I were rich . 
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Literary . - 

| Wou i d j m rich 

Infinitive. 

be. In Literary Tibetan it is the same. 


U^-q’dj^qj 

(or 3fc*g*j W^'qj 

S^q^qjaqq | 

NS 

25c’^’ (or afc'Sf) ^*q| 
Examples : — 

In Literary Tibetan :— 

VST^'t’tfST&aj * q^ • 3pr 

III ||fi|!|i!!|i!i 

«r^f w^- par^ 
§f*pf ’ q-^’ 
%q^C* | l^^qf^-q^ 

q-q^-q\^’?f| 

0^'5^r^'%q-q^ f 

Or, in Literary Tibetan :— 


To have been. 

To be about to be (Coll.). 


To be about to be (Lit.). 


Now, consider (see) how great this 
man was (to be). 


Ditto . 


This man 9 if he were a prophet 5 
would have perceived who and 
what manner of woman this is 
which toucheth him , tha,t she is 
(to be) a sinner, (Luke vii. 39.) 


1 know that his commandment is 
(to he) life eternal. 


Who thinkest thou that thou art , or 
y thyself to be ? 
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Participles. 
tq^q- Being 

:%q- Been 

Compound Perfect : 3^'q’^-q* Having been 

Wt; 

Sjc'srJ’ 


Present : 
Past : 


Future: 


l i 


About to be 


(both in Coll, and 
Lit.). 


Periphrastic. 

Both in Colloquial and Literary Tibetan, Present and Past Tenses, 
this is : — 


^•q; or u^-q^i 
Examples.— 




■I 


Who or which am,, is or was. 


A remnant (that which is a rem- 
nant) shall be saved. (Rom. ix 
27.) 

Take that which is thine own. 
(Matt. xxv. 23.) 


*) ^ ^ ^ Now, I, Paul, myself, who in your 

presence am lowly among you, 
‘ySJ q ^'q'^q | R'51 2 ^' but being absent am of good 

courage toward you- (2 Cor. x. 

^ ^ wq- i .) 


I speak to you that are gentiles. 
(Rom, xi. 13.) 


£0/^qc;?P £T^q-^ amq/ qqc^r / will call them my people which 
IlKA'Wii,. „ CS -v' «s, were not my ■ people. ; and her 

q|-S?l q?J 'q<3|’q'^'iq' c f|3^1*q’ my beloved which was not be- 

loved. (Rom. ix. 25.) 

awqg* ! 

The Future Periphrastic Participle both in Colloquial and Literary 
Tibetan, follows the lines of cq^’q | 
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Literary. 

^aj-qc^sror 

$${3* 

^g$r 

Cv CV 

;»Wfq<V 


Other Participial Expressions. 

Present . 

I Being ; as, since, when , after, while, t . . . aw, i$\ 
C ffre. 

| the time of being ; when , while . . . am, is, are. 

In or by being ; If, when . . . am, rs* ? arc. 

Being . 

Though , since, because . . . am, is, are . 

Of or /or 


t%aj*r 

%q^- 

dj^q-fW 

%q^c* 

Colloquial. 


%q<A^$w 

tfC, or 

%q<A 


Pas*. 

* Having been ; As, since, when , after. . . was , were. 

Because, since , when . . . wa£, were; Having 
been. 

A s , when . . . woe , were. 

In or by being ; If, when ... was, were. 


Present . 

■ the time of being ; When , while . 
are. 


am, %s. 


Being ; because, since , as, when . . . am, is, a/re. 
In or by being ; If , when . . . am, £$, are. I 

Of or /or fiem*?. 
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Past. 

WjW 

Because, since, when, after, as . . . was, were ; 
having been. 


Having been ; as, since , when, after . . . was , were . 

%qa; 

Of or for having hern. 

y^-q-fqq- 

As , since, when, after . . . ivas, were. 

%q’^C 

As, when . . . was, were. 


In or by having been; If, when . . . was, were. 


Supine . 

Literary: 

and To be. 

'O 

Colloquial : 

C%q\ and To he. 

'O 


Verbal Noun. 


Either wwj-cr Being , To be, or the Infinitive of the verb, which in 
itself includes the idea of To be. It may either be used alone, or, in the 

“V -s, , Cs 

Colloquial, with ^ or in Literary Tibetan ^ 9 or <3j*. or 


Examples 

(q j ASSIST Sometimes it is not very pleasant 
^ ^ ^ to be a king. 

(S') it is shameful to he drunk. 

f cr)^ • ^^•'gq- ^q3j ■ qppfcr. it suffices for the disciple that he 

cv ^ cs be as (to be as) his master , and 

the servant as his lord. 

(*n 

N.B. — It must always be remembered that v^<3j*£J* is never used sub- 
stantively, but always in connection with some noun, adjective, or 
verb, into which its forms have to be moulded. 
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§ 38 . The Verb. 

L— Preliminary. The Tibetan Verb denotes only a sort of in- 
definite happening or state, and this not of itself, but rather 
by means of certain auxiliaries, including the verb To be, 
which alone really constitutes the verb in a Tibetan sentence. 
Thus : — 

Or GC W (or j 

^ The sower is sowing the seed. 

j 

Literally , this is : By the sower , as regards the seed, a sowing is . 

In fact the so-called Verb is rather a kind of Noun, modified in its 
significations by the verb To be, according to the mood or tense of the 
latter. It possesses in itself no means whereby to distinguish between 
the active and passive voices; the singular and plural numbers are 
alike in construction ; and, except as regards the auxiliary To be, all 
its forms can be used with any of the persons indiscriminately. 

The changes or inflections undergone by the Tibetan Verb are 
effected in three ways : — 

1. By structural alterations in the Root ; 

2. By making use of Auxiliary Verbs ; 

3. By resorting to divers monosyllabic Particles for the forma- 

tion of Infinitives, Participles, Supines, etc. 

II.— Roots. 

These in Literary Tibetan are four: — L. Present; 2. Perfect; 3. 
Future ; and 4. Imperative. 

Thus:— 

To do, To make , To act 
Present Root : Do, Does , Doing. 

Perfect Root : Have or has done . 

Future Root: Will do. 

Imperative Root : 3*r Do. 
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However, every Tibetan Verb does not possess all four roots. 
Some only possess three. Thus 

QyE^j'CT To drop y drip y trickle , leak . 

Present Root : Drops Drops , Dropping. 

Perfect Root ; or Have or has dropped . 

Future Root : ^TjS 1 ^ 9 Will drop . 

Some possess only two roots. Thus ; — 

To go, To walk. 

Present and Future Root : Q^Tj' Goes, Will go. 

Perfect and Imperative Root : Have or has gone } Go. 

A Colloquial Imperative is g^Tj’ Go. 

Many possess only one root for all tenses. Thus : — 

fjspq* To see. 

■ «v— 

=i|a-rr To remember. 

SSq-q- To be able. 

To reccive y get , obtain. 

■ Cv ' ■ ' ' - ' ' ' ' 

cvjprq- To suit, to agrees to be satisfied. 

Where, in Literary Tibetan, a verb possesses a special root for 
each or any of the different tenses, and for the Imperative Mood, that 
special root must be used for those tenses and that mood, save that 
when the Future construction is in or or the Present 

Root is retained instead of the Future Root. Where there is no 
special Future root or Imperative root, the Present root is used 
for the Future and Imperative. It is impossible, of course, to learn 
the root-forms of all the verbs, but there is no reason why those of the 
commoner verbs should not be memorized to some extent. 

As regards the Colloauial, though it is auite allowable to nse the 
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roots that are assigned to particular moods and tenses for those moods 
and tenses, yet it is said that as a matter of fact, at least in vulgar 
Colloquial, this is seldom or never done, and the root generally 
used is the Perfect root. When, however, the Present root of a 
verb ends in an inherent W (for instance, To look), or in an 

inherent (T (e.g., To bear } or bring forth), or in ^ (e.g. , j^T 

To request , ask), or in (e.g., SXT To live , feed , nourish), it is said 

that that Present root is generally used for the Present Indicative, the 
Future Indicative in or the Present Participle , Active 

Present Participle, Present Infinitive, Supine and Verbal Noun. If, in 

"•C— Cv: ' 'CV 

these verbs, the Future is formed with instead of etc., the 

Perfect root (or perhaps more correctly the Future Root) must be 

I shall see . 

Thou wilt hear. 

1 shall see . 

(no Future Thou wilt hear . 

Root) . ' ^ ■ /v"' 

In Literary Tibetan : — 

or ^’ 0 '%, ) 

^ ^ } 1 shall see . 

or ^' 3 ; or q^| j 

| Thou wilt bear. 

The above idea that the Perfect Root should be used in the Collo- 
quial probably arises from the fact that it sometimes has the same sound 
as the Future root. For instance, in the verb qj^t'q* amZ, the 
Perfect Root and the Future Root q]y sound nearly alike. 

Of course it must be remembered that the Colloquial, as such, 
pays no regard to spelling , but only to its own phonetics. Hence, if one 


used. Thus 

But : — 

Z®-qf (*T) »fcj 
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writes Tibetan* one should spell properly. Therefore, also, if one 
attempts to write Colloquial, as such, it must always look wrong, as 
regards spelling. 

In Compound Honorific verbs the first retains the Present root 
throughout, e.g., To provide . 


Example 


(pronounced 


■ Thou providest for me. 


With all other verbs the vulgar Colloquial, it is said, usually 
adopts the Perfect root, if any, or at least the sound of it, as above 
explained, for all moods and tenses. Thus, for SfpT To send, let go, 
dismiss, the roots are : — 


Present Root : 
Perfect Root ; 
Future Root : 


q^r 

*fF 


Send, Sends, Sending. 
Have or has sent. 

Will send. 

Send . 


Imperative Root ; 

igtrf i l < ; v , ’ t ' * v ^ • 

In Literary Tibetan the Present Indicative is 
t*25f } _ I send. 

(or g^)| I do send. 

But in the vulgar Colloquial it is : — C.^l'q^C’, or *fF 1 send, 

and (or 

I am sending. 

In Literary Tibetan the Future Indicative is expressible in several 
ways with different roots. Thus : — 


* I am sending. 
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I ■ v '.' . 

{■ I shall send. 


> I shall send. 


career j 

( or cXj3j'^ r ) j 

cw^-^'gSfi ■ . 

( or O s g^'X : )| 

C^TSTj^-Sjc;- 1 

But in Colloquial it is : - 

q^CTj-c^j 

Or :_ : ■ 

csrsj'p (or 5 Jc;'| 

There seems also to be an emphatic form in which is affixed to 
the Future root, and is followed by f or all persons. Thus :— 

I shall send; I am to send, i.e., 
J ■ 1 by me a sending is to be . 

So, in Literary Tibetan the Present Participle is Sending 

the Active Participle or qjy-q- *, -0 , or ^ 

the Terininative Infinitive njy'q m „ d . a „ ( , s „ pfae ^ 

iot sending, etc. ; hut i n Colloquial the Present Participle is qyqyy 
the Active Participle ny -3,^ or q^-q-. the Infinith , e 

and the Verbal Noun or Gerund and Supine qyyf, q^C'0', or qyaf 

The Literary Imperative is fc, or £p^|', but the Colloquial i> rjfe- 

or though would be understood quite well. Vulgar 

Colloquial would be CJ^CSq] | v - : 'qL' ; 

III.— Auxiliary Verbs. ; -■ y ^ a A fev - :;L v' ; - ; A • 7 : 

These are I%q\ ^-q- ind other form> rf 

■so S ' , 

\wib To be, whicn it is not necessary to specify here ; ^'q' Rsp^'CT 
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and To become , To happen, To take place , To occur ; 

To be finished y completed , terminated; ^Pjq B q F To be made ready, finished, 

i: ‘ ' 'V. ■■ ' ■; . A" '.'Cr 

accomplished; 33Tq’ To be ended , concluded , exhausted.; Sjq'q* and 
^T*T To be able; Togo, but used idiomatically; and 

To be necessary , or expedient or expressive of the idea of obligation 
or duty; RJIPj’q* To allow, suffer , permit; cB^rjTT To 6c allowed or 
permitted ; §^'q‘ To mafe, do, act, perform ; q§^q* and 
elegant and respectful forms of £j^’q* * &jq w q* or Q^Tq* To come, 

but used idiomatically; §k*qr $ To 6c possible, 

probable , likely, etc,, etc, 

IV. —Auxiliary Particles. 

• Os ' Os" • CN ■ Os Os * : 

(1) — P]* 5 Jfj annexed to the Verbal Root according to 

rule, with reference to the final letter of the root (see § 25, iv). Used 
to connect the root with *%• ^ w or they form a peri- 
phrastical Present Tense. For example, in the Colloquial, which loosely 
uses the sound of the Perfect Root — 

E^qs^'j / send. 

But : — 

j I am sending , or I send , 

Sometimes, in the vulgar Colloquial, they are annexed to the roots 
of adjectives, taking the place of the adjectival particle q' ? q* or q* 
Thus: — :J'V: AA 

flI5j'T]^q*|^^' instead of (qq->TJ’§'q ; q : ^r The road is rough. 

instead of The child is good. 

It is better, however , to use the adjective in full, and not to employ 
the construction in P]’ ? ^ etc. 
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These Particles are sometimes used at the end of a sentence in the 
sense of a finite verb, and more particularly in the 1st Person Future. 

Examples : — 

q^-q^ETJ-p | I shall put hr . 

C5J or g'cqj I shall kelp. • ' , W'-V 

gsT, §«**, % These are annexed to the root as 
Gerunds, and signify By (doing something), or Because , Since, etc., 
but more usually antithetically as But, Though. 

Examples : — 

JcalM H,n.bntun», j cn,; or. 
Though I called him he has gone „ 

Km' spv JjST % rffondt,* fcw the 

cs cv tamasha . 

It may even be annexed to the root of the verb To 6e. Tims 

tq q*Us|$j ^^1 ] Though it is a good story , or is 

^ a good story but * ♦ . 

When used antithetically a pleonastic sometimes fol- 
lows — : 'iihihm ' 

njE* Wf Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
__ in him. 

When annexed to the root of an adjective it includes the verb To 
he. Thus:— W V';V! /;> ' ■; ' '.V' - ' GW WW G pj , 

Since, Because, or Though ( she 
^ was, or is) of fine stature. G 

q3C*q**yg*{j V;. ; .. ■ 

(3) — an< ^ J Annexed to the root. These are 

Literary forms, and denote the Participle Present, 
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Lo, I come (am, coming). (Heb. 
He is singing. 


Examples: — ; 

I He went on H, way praying. 

Used to connect the root with Qttqj- or they 

form a periphrastical Present Tense, just as 0' etc., do in the 
Colloquial. 

Examples : — 

3'T C 'W'%^I 

When connecting the root with ^ Together with, they are often 
used gerundially . ; j; V ' 'W i * % ) ■ ■ yhy y ; ■: y : h ^ 

Examples : — 

’V**' Cv 

°!FW1 I n > or while sending . 

|%3W! ln t etc., singing. 

: . In, etc.^ doing. 

'VS^'I In. etc., going. 

Thus : — 

In, or when, singing it is best to 
^ -v~ -s, stand up. 

In the Colloquial this may be rendered : — 

g^yr ( or or 

: 

(4).—^* after final ^ 

T after final <3j* } ^ 

^ after final C' s £J’ } $T and all vowels- 
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These are a sort of Continuative Particles or Suspensives , and may 
be annexed to all Present and Perfect roots, but according to rule, with 
.reference to the final letter of the root. Annexed to Present roots 
they form a Present Participle, or Gerund, and, annexed to Perfect 

roots, a Past Participle, or Gerund. Thus, they may be rendered 

ing 3 or. . . ing been , or. . . Jug, . . *ed, or As\ when , after, etc. They are 
Literary rather than Colloquial, though not altogether absent from the 
latter, and are largely met with in those subordinate clauses a longer or 
shorter string of which generally goes to the construction of a Tibetan 


Pilate and Herod were formerly 
{formerly having been) at en- 
mity with each other . (Luke 
(xxiii. 12.) 

And seeing the multitudes he, etc. 
(Matt. v. I.) 


And when even was come his dis- 
ciples went (having gone) down 
to the sea , etc. (John vi. 16.) 

(5)— ST after final ^ Pl\ or the vowel 

(Ip after final and all vowels except t?T 

$p after final ST 

This Suspensive, which is Literary rather than Colloquial, is 
annexed to the Root, and expresses in one or other of its forms the 
Present Participle, but sometimes also the Past Participle. It is also 
sometimes used instead of the conjunction And . Lastly, it often ex- 
presses a causal relationship. It is generally met with at the end of 
minor interpolations within subordinate clauses. 

Examples : — ■ • . 1;|f 

(By) Marching quickly the army 
arrived. 


sentence. 

Examples 

pr^ssj’cr 3 !^! 

* sf§; * ^ f 

\£» 


Cl 
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- CV-. ■ ^ V 

<=Ff ' . . 

i ... , • 


And Jesus went ( having gone) 
about all the cities and villages. 
(Matt. is. 35.) 


Being afraid and calling out. 


Sift;.- . ,/•/;, ' 

W^fy§*t (perfect of ^3^’) 

%.-j 

(6)-q^r and m\ 


Light not being , air is not; or 
Light is not and air is not ; or 
Light and air not being ; or 
Without light or air. (Das.) 


Lying down , to go to sleep ; or 
To lie down and go to sleep. 

The heavens having parted , or 
rent asunder. (Mark i. 10.) 


These are merely the particles £]' and E\* of the Infinitive, or 
simple Participle, put in the Instrumental or Modal case. Practically 
‘©J are equivalent to ^ and and the next noted Suspensive 

w They are often used as a variant of these, when the, latter have 
ready occurred in the same sentence. This is merely a matter of 
taste, to avoid repetition. Primarily they mean Because , Since, Seeing 
that, etc., but they also carry the sense of When } and of the Participle, 
both Present and Past. Both Literary and Colloquial Tibetan make 
use of them : — 


; Examples : — 


When 1 looked ; i.e. , I hawing 

looked. 


4s, since, because it is very diffi- 
cult ; or It being very difficult. 


3^' §R|'ST 

(perfect of O^qsj-q’ ) ^OT 

Wifcjsn 


Since it is I, or It being I, or It 
is I, be not afraid. (Matt. xiv. 
27.) 

Then Simon’s mother-in-law having 
been seized by a fever-illness and 
having lain down. (Mark i. 30.) 
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0*> I ~i 5I£|C S 3 ^ Now, since (or because.) ye say, we 

n .' ^Tw^TVwylT see. (John ix. 4-1). 


(7)— -o^J\ This Suspensive, both in Literary and Colloquial Tibetan, 
is annexed to the Perfect root, and expresses a Past signification. Other- . 
wise it has practically the same functions as % } q*]*, and q*f. 

It means After, or When, and conveys also the idea of the Past Participle. 
Examples : — 


He to them , my mother and my hro- 
cv ^ ther who isl- Thais having said. 

| | (Matt. xii. 48, and elsewhere). 

Wst W T ^ ^ @5* P-' or When your work is fm ished you 

may go home . 


ITO^'T'VF 0 ^ -qs^r^ro^* After eating (having eaten) chhoti 

hazirl you must set out. 

W 




I have been (having been) young. 


I was formerly (having formerly 
b e e n ) i n Darj e e l mg . 


Annexed thus to the Verbal Root, and followed by or Q^£f| ^ 

it indicates either the Pluperfect (active), or the Perfect (passive). 
Thus : ■. 

^^•qj^-^-arqa^r^r^', or a^erj] The tiger had eaten the deer. 


^iq-qa^Sru^', or O^qj} 

\ < SJS 

cpc-q’q%<^r^ I ; ,i : ; V 
c (orj 

2flf j 


The deer has been eaten. 
I had gone home . 

I had been asked . 


In the roll-book it is (has been) 
written of me. (Heb< x, 7), 


(8)—' This particle has (perhaps) sometimes a Present but 
more often a Past signification, and is always found attached to the 
simple Participle in or £J\ It means From; or When.. . . 'ed; 


ifilfil 

H| 
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or Being . ... ed ; or Having been ; or As or While, followed by a 
Past tense ; or As' or While , followed by a Present Participle (in which 
case the root of the verb is often repeated, the particle £]’ or £T 

coming next, and then the ; or When on the point of; When 

about to; When going to ; Being about to, or on the point of, when used 

with ’ or 

Examples : — 

'OT^C-dpr When they continued asking , i.e., 

^ ^ again and again asked , him . 

| (John viii. 7). 






Thereupon as he passed by, (John 
ix. 1). 

p 3j*r apr tgpr ^pj§*! • he , having gone , and having 

associated with a householder of 
that country, after having settled, 
(Luke xv. 15). 


Then Jesus, having begun again to 
teach by the seaside. (Mark iv. 


!)• 

And ivhile he yet spake. (Matt, 
xxvi. 47). 

If hen they were going (As they . 
■went). (Matt, xxviii. 11). 

Mnc? ffte disciples as they went. 
(Mark ii. 23). 

There shall two men be in the field, 
i.e. while being. (Matt. xxiv. 

40). 

' %rf ' q3[T$q' orq'jcq* And they stoned Stephen ; or As 

or while they stoned , or were 
ft|$T | stoning Stephen. (Acts vii. 59). 

’ A! ' A’ • 55)^ ’ m * SC ' 3&J' After that, two of his _ disciples , 

no / a having set out on a journey, as 

they were going to a country. 
7 J J 1 ‘ N3 ' si (Mark xvi. 12). 

■O^STOWI} 


^qiaw 1 
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And as they went on their way. 
(Acts viii. 36). 


C^C’^'^qi’$’^' , qiK^'qsr-^C' c n3cri* And while they, thus conversing , 
^ I / ^ i I I questioned each other. (Acts 


Qs;-y. :^cs : : cs 


orq| 5 crj-^ r ^-q-^*q-ai^ | 


xxiv. 15). 


Ka’& & s- SIKT^a-snaWI* And Saul, yet breathing out 
^ 1 threatenings and slaughter 

against the Lord's disciples . 
1 ( Acts ix. 1 ) « 

(Present root) q'W^J ? 


i 


And when Paul ivas now about to 
openhis mouth. (Acts xviii. 14), 

And should have been killed , i.e., 
being about to be , or on the 
point of being killed. (Acts 
xxiiL 27). 


(9) — c^’ . This is expressive of condition , hypothesis , contingency and 
even doubt , and may be rendered by If, When, On, Since, As, Should , Had, 
Were, etc. It is generally added to the Root, but sometimes (though 
not often) to the Infinitive, and is much used at, the end of verbal 
phrases both in the Colloquial and in the written language. Sometimes 

. *"y- : 

the phrase which it concludes is introduced by the expression qjary 

or but the subjunctive idea is in no way affected even if this 

expression be omitted. 

Examples of its use with the Root are given under 

(§ 35), and %qj (§ 37). 

<3j* is also used in Literary Tibetan, ad versatilely, to express 
Though, Although. Thus: — 




Although he was formerly a trans- 
gressor. (Das.) 


■■ 


It also expresses the idea of Reason for, or Causality. Thus: — 

Cv Ov 

wwi Since this existed , that arose ; 

(Das.) 
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cor^^^g?! ] 


$mce fire existed , smoke arose . 
(Das.) 

(Ob) seeing me the thief fled . 


Used with cJjSJ* it expresses IF&eB, or 7/ am/ when. Thus: 


1/ am/ »7?em or avmm / am 
(Das.) 

// am/ 2 r/mm or w//eB the time 
comes , i e., ?*£ comes down- to the 
time . (Das.) 


(10)— &T. Annexed to the Participle, this Suspensive may mean 2 7 o, 
-4/, 7 b; With respect- regard , or reference to ; Concerning ; Relative to: 
In consequence of . 

Examples : — 




To rejoice in killing . (Jaschke.) 

To shrink from, or he afraid of 
.(he , respect to) sinning, 

(Das.) 


Annexed to the Root, it may be used for the Present Participle in 
a minor phrase, much like 3C* and its variants. Thus : — 


Denying himself and- taking up hi 


cross. 


It is also often used like y* 3 y , but annexed to the Participle, 
and meaning As, 


Examples 


As there is {teas) an idol shrine * 
(Das.) 

fjpr q*^y ® oes ^ ere ^ a ^hf t-° 

^ ^ ‘ NS> >* bathe. 

^qrq| 

j A '\j- d °hk ”f 0CMtr worW * 
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Annexed to the Root, it is used adversatively for Though , Although. 


Example : — • 


jw^-arsrs 3c* j 

Though looking, he did not see . 


Annexed to the Repeated Root, it expresses While, Whilst. 
Example : — 

(£Tp) £*• Whilst I am reading this book note 
cs down what I say. 


When annexed to adjectives, &T includes the idea of the verb 

CN 

To be, , being indeed an abbreviation of Being , and seems to 

have the force of And, or But, according to circumstances. 


Examples : — 


Hair and beard, being yellow and 
long . (Das.) 

Being ugly as to his body and of 
small stature and (or but) having 
a fine voice . (Das.) 

Being ugly and short . (Jaschke.) 

Being of good figure , nice to look | 
at, and pretty . 


In double Imperative or Precative expressions, $T has the force of 
the Present Participle, or of And, and is annexed to the root of the 
first verb. 

Examples 




Gome and see ( coming , see). 

(' Now, rise and come hither (rising 
j come hither ). 

G}f: :f 

' Go and look (going, look). 


* 

: I"' 

: 


' 
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In sentences like the following, where our Supine means In order to, 
or For the purpose of, annexed to the verbal Root, is used Supinally 
both in Literary Tibetan and in the Colloquial. 

Examples : — 


0\ | Well, I am going to dine. 

NO 

T 3' ^ ogvor fp*r The boy has come to get your letter 


When connecting a verbal root with the auxiliary verb or 

this particle forms, in modern Literary Tibetan, a Future tense 

which is practically a kind of periphrastic conjugation of 0' (as a Future 
Participle, About to .... ) with the auxiliary verb. ^ 

Examples:— 

! I shall come ; I am about to come. 

--y. He will not speak; He is not about 

■° to speak. 

It is also used in older Literary Tibetan to express necessity 
obligation, expediency. 

Examples : — 

C Of. 0 ^'^*1 j Am I to come ? Must I come ? 

no ■ .. ■ ■ ' 

pc; cj flj ^ C'0 [ He ought not to beat the horse. 

no no 

c Oi 0 5^c CJ J ", I have many things to write. 

■flf '■■■■':. A MM A ^AhMAAir'-A mh'niAS^Ati'r- A''SaA^AaA 'AA'l kifc-A % : A A -AM Ai : A'p : A<:' : 

In the Colloquial 0*^ annexed to the verbal Root, is extensively 

no 'A;';'.:, ■'■ ■■: . |;' v ,.i h-,:''..-"-.';'; fo ' 

used for the Infinitive. j 

Examples : — 

**N : : v» ' 0*» : , a'V;\ ' ) i' ' A:'. hi'- A'i; Ah. AAAil i'v 'h-hi.A: '/Ac 

C ^ ^ g | / € [ Q nGt ^ g Q f j iere ^ 

■ no iy\i-A : AAA 

I Ho,„ ,ar have „ to to read. 
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.'V- v? : 

WsipjCT ] 


What have you to say ? 


There is nothing at all to say . 


Be pleased to rise. 


Is there any sport (game) to he got 
^ here ? 


JsPVfi 


I do not wish to he there . 


( 12 ) — — (^) 


In the Colloquial this particle, with or without the is also 

extensively used, annexed to the Verbal Root, to express what corres- 
pond to, our Verbal Nouns in mg, i.e. the Latin Gerund. 


Examples 


W) It is very confusing to read the 

^ s Literary language : The reading 

Q^STq^j of the Literary language , etc. 


) n^-S^’C^ZT It is very wrong to tell lies : The 
^ telling lies, et c. 


| The second month (March) is the 
S * time for selling (of selling) 

-shares. 


^ * sic xf ^ * SMfc’cr * Feir people need learn f hi s < ,rtm- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ordinary languaep : There is no 

| meaning of man;/ people having 

to Imrn fins, etc. 


(13)— 

Both in Literary Tibetan and in the Colloquial this enclitic, used 
after the Infinitive or .Participle in Cf or may be rendered As, 

When (carrying a Past signification) , and it also has the force of the 1 1 
Past Participle. ■ ;■));{ y v:^ v . ; ; 'Vj.-. V-ii ' - "'•■N LVv v " 

Examples : — 




And the Word became (having 
become ) flesh. (John i. 14). 
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There cometh a woman, of Samaria 
^ (a woman of Samaria having 

| ! ^:'V : S' a come) to draw water. (John iv. 

| In the beginning was the Word {the 

Word having been). (John i. 1). 

ye shall see the heavens opened, 
and, etc. {The heavens having 
WiSwwCW'r opened, ye shall see, etc.). (John 


•S''",,;:, dy<s^cv 


^ ^T§^T£P\ 5 ?T (^'^’pSWTSI 5^£J • Then , in the calculator's com put a- 

^ lions the year omens having been 

harmonious . 


p%5^;pC’q'^-|q^rq^c | 

^cSfa|l=T|-3?|-?rrq^c:-| 

f iiii# 


When he has arrived {He • having 
arrived) at the house of the family . 

When about a year had elapsed* 
When at last the wedding was over . 

: -k;h (.V;; y'y,i d .(yL'jfy ; (d ■.’ ■ 

As the big bell teas tolled , 


In Literary Tibetan, especially in Western Tibet, is often used 

gerundially with the Present Participle in ^ §j<3^ etc., and means 

in, when, while, etc. 

Example : — 

S ^ When singing, it is best to stand 

^ ^ _ ■ ' U P- , , 

; 


// fn Literary Tibetan, and especially of late in the Colloquial, it is 
tsed as a familiar form of the Imperative, and implies advice, exhorta- 
ion and entreaty. 


(Examples : 


(%) *fi Oh, do eat your food , 
( «q]* ) ] Do learn your lesson. 
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(14)— y after E*, y, y, ST, «T 

T *y, q*, ^ 

.... -'6 

i- after vowels. 

5 ’) 

after 2$T 1 

Of after anything. 

These particles, as Verbal Auxiliaries, are extensively used m 
Literary Tibetan to express the Infinitive Future and the Supine. 


They are seldom, if at all, used in 
affect Literary forms. 

. Examples : — 

01^ 

^•gjpt qyiq* c*rr 3sc* y:* sj^sr^* 

<0 Sn> 

yy-gar ^ ■ ygy tc ’ yy spj • yr 

yy orfr ^ * fr qj?py qv |r q* 

<gyqv y qfpf yyryyiy 

\0 ":.>•» ' ' N£t 

gy^fcvap yajtysr q'ijy q^’gy 
yr^yy^yq^w^y] 

s»: >o 

ayny- riy yw ^y^yq-|fyy 

33 


the Colloquial, save by those who 


To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the tree of life . 
(Rev. ii. 7). 

To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my 
throne . (Rev. iii. 21). 

PFAo is ivorthy to open (opening) 
the book and to loose the seals 
thereof ? (Rev. v. 2). 

.4 m! to th em it was given that they 
' should not hill them (not to kill 
2Am) 6?/2 they should be 
tormented (but to be torment- 
ed) five months , (Rev. ix. 5). 

$ee he be w;i/,A |/£w without , 
fear . (1 Cor. xvi. 10). 


ito to sit on my right hand or on 
my left hand is not mine to give „ 
(Mark x. 40), ■ 
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The Lama will allow you to off er 
prayers to-morrow in the monas- 
tery. 


And the Lord's servant being apt 
■■ h to teach. (2 Tim. ii . 24). 

1 

§}’ wpv °r q* or§ 

N ° 

They have allowed him to build 
^ the house. 

The last of these particles, namely ^T, is not much used in this 
connection in Literary Tibetan. It may, however , be so used instead 
of any of the others. 

Example 

I go to see . 

(15) — and Annexed to verbal Roots, has, in 

1 o 

Literary Tibetan, the force of the Present Participle, and, with £f 

Cs 

added, may be used as an adjective; while £J(3 <Pn* serves as a Gerund, 

meaning As , While, or Whilst, and also Though, and Because, or Since, 
according to circumstances. 

Examples : — 

am going. (Elegant form). 

C-q- «prpr qgjaf qc^r ^pr-Sp^c* He glanced at me ■ with a loving 
„ ' look. 


| 


m 

i 


As the Lamas entered the monastery 
^ ■ (while entering the monastery) 

TOaww i they chanted hymns. 

Though he had tea he did not drink. 

'O ' : , :■ 

cBC * pC w p ’ ^ ^ * Since the beer was in front of him 

^ ^ ‘ ^ * he drank. 

S^C^f 
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This is a Colloquial Suspensive. Added to the verbal Root, it 
means As, Since , Because, and implies either Present or Past. 

Examples : — 

Well , as you are going , ride my 
horse , do. 

EF aS'qySC MT ypyy As you have sent the book, I frill 

cv read it. 

(17)— y and y<q| 

N£> 

These also are much used Colloquially. Annexed to the verbal 
Root acts as a Gerund, meaning As, When, While, At the time of, 

NS> 

etc. 

Examples : — 

(trj ^ When writing take care what you 

o say. 

pspjyyyyyqy | As he went off, he smiled. 

yq- has the same meaning, but is annexed to the simple 

•o 

Infinitive, or Participial form of the verb, put into the genitive case. 
Examples : — 

( q* ) y When uniting take care ivhat you 

say. 

qyq^-y | 

jy Spj'qV yar pyy yq- As he went off , he smiled . 

•o 

^1 

A Literary equivalent of yq is 5*01 J 

"O 

V. — Moods and Tenses. "■ ' : / . ■ : , 

A.— Infinitive Mood. 

The Infinitive .both in Literature and in the Colloquial, is the simple 
form of the verb as given in dictionaries, i.e. the Root, with q* or q* 
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annexed, according to the rule regarding the final letter of the root. 
It is the same as the Participial form, and also as the form of the verb 
regarded as a substantive. Thus ^'q* may mean To do, or Doing, or 
A, or the, doing. 

Each root can be regarded as the basis of a special Infinitive. 
■Thus : — 

Present: ejjpq* 

q^*q* 

q^'sX-q- 

Perfect : ^ 

qtpu^-CT 
qypq* 

Future: 

S3 

In Tibetan the latter of two related English verbs takes precedence 
of the other, and may be put in the Infinitive, or in the Genitive form 
of the Infinitive. Thus : — 

•v- cs M Wish to go home. 

Cjq^q-ar^q^’^^-q^^ | \ 

At the same time the Colloquial construction by which ft* is added 

to the verbal Root has lately taken the place of the '"infinitive. 
Thus; — 

C-prq-q^f | I wish to go home. i 

(or qiscr^V) q*r| 

cv -^ ^ ^ [Now is the time to selh 

°^! J 


To send . 

i 

! 

j- To have sent. 

i 

i 

I 

1 

\To he about to send , or To be sent. 
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In conversation, however, it is quite allowable and common to 
omit the £J or SJ m of the verb that is governed by the other. 

I wish to go home . 

I am unwilling to write with ink 
and pen. 

This is particularly the case where the governing verb is SJ^T^T 

Sfi> 

To be able, To be allowed, <^|sj|*q* To allow, To be 

necessary, must, ought , and the like. 


Thus 

c-pc-q-or^o^ | 
c 'f i 


Examples : — 

O'O' *"s “v—*' CV ~v— O' 

csr^’^cor^-q^' mc?T5iqc*Sl* 

^1 

! 

m <t&' O' CVO' 

E’W pr Sjeif <3p OJ- g* Sjp * 

or 

cr^a^*rj.§pj 

1 

nrj^-q^-^'aj-gpp^ j 

< 


I cannot see the snow on the hill . 

Are we allowed to smoke in this 
room ? 

Let us go away „ 

I allow you to depart . 

Iii order to live it is necessary to 

eat . 

You must go to school . 

You ought not to heat that child . 


Where the governing verb is one of Knowing , Saying , Hearing , 
Thinking ? or the like, the governed verb, in sentences like the following, 
is put in the Infinitive, or else the verbal. Root, with cff annexed, is 
■;# ^ 

Examples : — -L- : -h' ;; h ; h. v r' ■ ' . 

f?3^i ^ ^ ^ 1 / d£<£ no£ '&W024? that you were here 

(you to he here). 
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R^’STl'Z^’arn'^' ( or G^fcrT ) Q5T 1 do not Jcnoiv where you are going 
cv cs , (you to he going). " 

ST^I 

^ ^ History relates that Buddha ims 

, f ^„. < „ „ , ( Buddha to have . been) at first a 

(or ^qj*) king. 

S 5 ) ^ ^ (or ^^J'0*) I heard you were going (you to he 

j ^ 9®%) to Darjeeling. 


-v— - : ■ -v~«-s i Cv \ 


13^^ ^ I heard you had left {you to have 

^ left) for Darjeeling . 

| I thought you had bought (to have 
bought) the horse. 

pl&r car G|*r^q®ai • q- % q* IT hen they saw that the work had 

been entrusted to me (the work 
J to have been entrusted to me). 

The same construction is also used in connection with phrases like 
It were better that , It is evident that . 

' q^SI^J * <3^^ It were better that a large stone 
^ were bound on his neck and he 

g sis ^ j were (he to be) cast into the sea. 

£JTj(V jgSRT g'f *JC* It is eviden t that no one is justified 

o, sv by the law in God’s sight. (Gal. 

iii. n). 

In phrases containing That, So that. In order that, With the object 

oL To the end that , For the purpose of, the verb is put in the genitive 

i§fd' : ' mvm “ > ■' . 

case of the Infinitive, and is followed by ^<3p|’ i n thelColloquial, and 

by lljff or or in Literary Tibetan. 


Examples :— 


\ In order that I may, or might , be 

here. 
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■ /So that he may , or might, go home. 

With the object of climbing to the 
pass . 

~\ To the end that you should know 

L him . 

) 

pC’CI'Q^^'g'cn'cia*?^:'^' 0 r .For the purpose of building the 

_ 1 ' ^ >i house. 

or 

NO 

Where, in English, a mandatory Imperative governs a verb in the 
Infinitive, e.g. Order him to come , Tell him not to go, the Tibetan 
construction puts the governed verb also in the Imperative, not the 
Infinitive, mood. 


Tell him, come (to come). 

Order him, do not go ( not to go). 


Examples : — • 

pq-^nr|- ( S=q’) GW] 

porsr^f (§*]•) qrrp^ap] 

Take care that no man lead you 
^ astray. 

Whenever it is possible to turn a verb into a Verbal Noun, or what 
is called in Latin a Gerund , it should be done. 

Examples : — 

nrarnrprirSJc'er ( ar \ SISTFS’ It is better to be in Darjeeling than 
1 J Ir _^> • V" > 3 in Calcutta, i.e. the being in 

Darjeeling is better than the 
staying in Calcutta. 


gparvp^r (^*) (or 

or ^Vf') 




(3j*) ^'TTpi^l For to me to live is Christ and to 
^ cv cv ^ cv die is gain. (Philipp, i. 21). 

c\c&'*r (5j") 


B. — The Supine. 

The genius of the Tibetan language is so different from that of 
other languages, both Eastern and Western, ancient or modern, that to > 
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speak of Supines, Gerunds, and the like, in connection with it, is at 
least to strain the limits of analogy, if not to indulge in the illegitimate. 
But, so long as this is remembered, the Supine of Literary Tibetan may 
be said to be susceptible of several constructions. First, it may appear 
m the shape of the Infinitive put in the Terminative case with 


Examples • — ' FFFi’F'Sf £ 

gr ck- yr '*r S’ f 

sa 

^ * CPs * q • 

«ppr?T| 


He that is able to receive (hear) it 
let him receive (hear) it, (Matt, 
xix. 12). 

I ask to be forgiven this wrong . 
(2 Cor. xii. 13). 

Worthy art thou to receive glory . 
(Rev. iv. 11). 


] I was about to write . (Rev. x. 4). 


a^j^T Iff ^ 

“X Cs 

^•*"1 I 

Secondly, it may take the 
V, T, 5’j or, less frequently , 

Examples : — 

jpw • <vfy y aq* 

^1! 

wrpc:'nr§srf%^c;*owa-5-(^|qj- 

; \o 

'^m£r Cv ' .. 


Forget not to shoio love unto 
{bestow love on) strangers . (Heb. 
xiii. 2). 

form of the Verbal Root, with 
annexed. 


I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners . (Mark ii. 17). 


That he should lay his hands an 
their heads and -pray . (Matt, 
xix. 13). 

I will give him to eat of the tree of 
life. 


This bottle is ( likely ) to crack. 
He has aone to buy a Form 
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Thirdly, it may appear as the Infinitive, put in the genitive case 
and followed by or |^| 




f The Queen of the South came from 

nvax'ri n en ^ s °f & e ®wth to hear the 

^1 ^ 51^- } wisdom of Solomon . (Luke xi. 

31). 

He came forth conquering and to 
conquer. (Rev. vi. 2). 

The Colloquial has no Infinitive in the Terminative case with 

I hat is only found in Literary Tibetan. In the Colloquial, therefore, 

the Supine never appears in that form. It expresses itself either through 

the Infinitive alone, or through the Infinitive put in the genitive ease 

and followed by SySj'OT (and generally means “ Tn order to,” or “'For 

the purpose of”), or through the particles g* (when necessity or 

obligation is implied), or Of (object or purpose) annexed to Verbal 
Roots. 


Examples : — 

c* sj^si • yXarsfyy qq^* op 

NS> 

«v— 

•W 

c^-»T}-^arc^*pcrsr^Sc'or|^ 

sr^i 


a4 carpenter has come to mend the 
chair. 

I am on my way (going) to Court , 
to see the trial . 

Come with me to hear the music: 


1 went to Calcutta to sell my house. 


How far is it (to go) to Darjeeling. 


a— The Verbal Noun. , 

What this is may be seen in the sentence. For to me to live is 
Christ } and to die is gain. Here, the Infinitives, To live , and To die s 

mA.v be turned into Vnnns The Mwitij*. cmd HTh* rlmnmti 
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In Literary Tibetan the Verbal Noun appears either in the guise 
of the Infinitive (which, as already explained, is formally the same as 
the Noun and the Participle) or in the guise of the Infinitive followed 

by the Definite Article If’ Thus, in Literary Tibetan, either of the 
following contsructions is right ; — 


/ ■*< at-. 




Or :~ 




For to me to live is Christ , and to 
die is gain. (Philip, i. 21). 


C-^CTar^-q-dj-^rrjvi^l Q^qr 

j 

So also : — 

Q3(\ ?! ^ q ( ^ | It is not expedient to marry. 

(Matt. xix. 10). 


H w hard for a rich man try enter 
-jjr. mto the kingdom of heaven. 

q >l q W ( ^ ) Tfa 1 (Matt. xix. 23). 

1 ( <3 j’) Master, it is good for us to he here. 

(Luke ix. 33). 

Colloquially the Verbal Noun may be expressed either through the 
Infinitive followed by or ^ or through the Verbal Root followed, 
by 0', or yr } with or without ^ j 

S3 / y^*"** 

)f Examples: — 

The hitting, i.e. To hit a man. 

•\ ^ ^ when he is down , is cowardly. 

It is better to be here than there; 

. The being here is better , etc. 

or ^ may be annexed to CfcJ' if desired, but its omission, 
makes no difference. 
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Examples : — 

*^ r • j *It is pleasant to walk. here. 

111 fact, the Verbal Noun, just like any other noun, is subject to 
declension. 

Examples : — 

Let every man he swift to hear , 
# -v— -v- slow to speak , slow to wrath . 

^01 1 gj 3 qvq*^Qp(^*qrc£j<r* (Every man should he swift as 

^ regards hearing , slow as regards 

speaking > slow as regards being 
angry). (James i. 19). 

The Verbal Noun may be formed out of any of the Infinitives, 
Present, Past, or Future. 

D. — Participles. 

The Present Participle of every verb is, in its simplest form, the 
Present Root with q* annexed after final ^ q^ SI' and W 3 

as d^rj-q- Climbing ; V \p*q* Being ; Q^qcKj'q* Leaving ; 2jq*q* Receiv- 

mg; Crou'ding ; JJSfq’ Hearing; or with q* annexed after 

final c, y, or, a;, and all vowels, as ^CPq* Beating; 3frq* 

Gnawing ; (^q|q*q* Falling ; spjC^q* Rejoicing : Going; and 

the Past Participle in its simplest form is the Perfect Root with q* 

annexed, as ^^C^Tq* Spoken , or with q* annexed, as qcq w 
Pulled out ; or, where there is no Perfect Root, then the Present Root, 
with q* or q; as the case may be, added to the completive auxiliary 

as ^q'a<3j*q' or ef^'q^ and Sfcpgq-q | . 

From either of these Participles may be formed the Active 
Participle, by taking the Present or Perfect Root and adding to it the 
word qw. or qq*q*q* or 5JR3T or q*\’$JFK'. sienifvins the Doer. 
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Agent y or Instrument. The phrase thus formed can be used either as 
an adjective or as noun. 

Examples : — 

(o- q^j Sjp^J The sheep-killer. 

1^’ (or Wv) The sheep-killing man. 

These, it is obvious, can also be rendered periphrastically, thus : 
He who kills, or killed, the sheep. 

But the simple Participles, Present or Past, can also themselves be 
used periphrastically , by regarding either as an adjective and putting 
it- in the genitive case if it precedes its noun, or in the nominative if it 
follows its noun. 


Examples : — 

The work that I do [the by me 
-v — v •%- doing work) itself bears witness 

q^q^q^qcq*^ that the Father hath sent -me (to 

H A ^ have sent me). (John v. 36). 

UJC C q^C qt^ CAjq *9^ Hnd. the Father which sent me (the 

’ me having sent Father) hath also 

*y*]k q J borne witness of me. (John v. 

37).',, 

The above illustrate the adjective phrase preceding its noun. The 

following are examples of the Participial Adjective following its 
noun : — 


The man who is coming : Tin 
coming man. 

I The book that teas sent : The sent 
( book. 


instead of 

R^’q^'ir^ | 

instead of 

q^crq^q’^i ,§| 

In thfe Colloquial the construction of these Active Participles and 
Periphrastic Participial phrases is in 5jp<3j" for animates, human or 

otherwise, and in q- or q* f or inanimates, in both cases annexed to 
the root. Here, too, the expression or phrase may be treated either 

as a noun or as an adjective, and in the latter case it may precede or 
rollow its noun. 
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Examples : — 

Or:— 

Or :— 

Or :— 

^'q^q-sqpj'g-qcri’q | 

Or:— 

qq|*q'^-q0q-3q|z^^| 

Or : — 


The coming man ; the man who is 
^ coming ; the comer. 


I 


The grunting pig ; the pig that is 


> JL iht, yr wibwuy piy ; tn t } 

A grunting ; the grunter 


\The man who came . 


\ 


I 


The pig that grunted . 


\ 


The growing tree ; the tree that 
j grows. 


cs CN 


The grown tree : the tree that grew. 


Or : — 

In the ease of verbs with no Future root, the Literary Future 
Active Participle is formed thus : — 

I or The tree that is to grow , or will 
^ ' grow. 

perhaps 1 


AV? v 


■gqra^-g-^-C | or perhaps The man who is to see, or who will 

\ : r'w-' v i-TTw\-wy:l /■■vvt'y.:'; Ay A- : Bee* A ■ AAt A' : A LAAaa^'A AavA /A a A A 

In the Colloquial qf is used thus :— 


:Cv' : ;. ; qs£ 




The tree that is to grow , or that 
will grow . 
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As regards the rendering of the Passive Voice, see § ol, ix. A. 
Relative Pronouns. 

The Future Participle, in Literary Tibetan, is expressed by the 
Present Participle put in the terminative case with ^ and followed by 

signifying About to. . or To be.. ..ed. In fact, formally, it is 

the same as the Present Infinitive of the Passive Verb. 

Also by the Future Root with Cf annexed, signifying For . . . ing ; 

or by the Present or Future Root with g’ annexed. 

>0 

Examples : — 

rr* fSJSJ* sn&p:*£!s; q' qa - AJCH’ Sl*(' We were accounted as sheep for the 
1 ^ 1 ' 5 A so I 0 slaughter {To be slaughtered 

gSTq'U^ j sheep). (Rom. viii. 36). 

aSISTSS* aTJgiq ' Whatsoever things 'were written 
C ^ ‘ aforetime were written for our 

| learning. (Rom. xv. 4). 

.'■.•■■'."..■A . .AivA'A^ ,qs. ■ Cv CN 

The Colloquial is the Root with 0C\ or or £J(^ W annexed : 

§Z' q(^3j* qSJoW We were regarded as sheep for the 

sr% (or ^qa^)] 


jMjq* qq- q- Whatever was formerly written was 

C h ^ i ^ written for our learning. 

(or 

NS ■ 

Many Participial expressions with a Present or Past signification 
•are also formed by annexing to the bare Verbal Root, or to the Parti- 
ciple, the Auxiliary Verbal Particles already dealt with at an earlier 
^ stage of this paragraph. The following are all annexed to the Root 

; , . Jng. Present signification. Periphras- 
tic form. 

. . . .ing. Present. Sometimes periphrastic. 
ed. Present or Past according to root. 




s T, 3' 3, <V 

%, Sr, St, ^t 

T, T> f - Ang 

®r, 5 p ...mg. 


...ed. Usually Present, but sometimes 
Past. 
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W and «wr 

... ing. . . .ed. f Really W annexed to Participle. 
As, when, since. $ UsuaUy Past . 

<3j*r 

. . . ed. Past. 

or 

• ©s " ■■ -s 

, . Ang . ... ed . Much like 5C* and ^ and their 


■ variants. 

and 

. . . . ing. Present. 

*fer 

. . . ing . . . . ed. Present or Past. 


• • * WW* * • * e &\ Present or Past. 

VP 

While when . f 

The following 

are annexed to the Participle : — 

ojsr 

. . . Ang. .. . ed. ”> Usually Past, but sometimes 
As, since , etc. \ Present. 

*F 

ed-\ Past. 

As, since, etc.) 


... ing . . .ed. } Used with genitive. Present or 

V© ; 

While, when. $ Past. 

or 

, . , .ing. I Usually Present. 

As, since. ) 


E. — Gerunds . 

This name is another instance of the attempt that has somewhat 
unfortunately been made to present the mysteries of Tibetan in the 
guise of western nomenclature. What has already been dealt with 
under the heading Verbal Noun was really the Gerund in the Nominative 
case (equivalent to the Present Infinitive) ; and the constructions 
usually called Gerunds in Tibetan Grammars are really a kind of 
Participial expressions ; none other ? in fact, than those which we have 
just been considering. 

Here reference may be made to a form of the Gerund in the 
genitive case which is common in Literary and Colloquial Tibetan, 
though it might equally well have apppeared under the heading Verbal 
Noun. ■■;;;• ■ , • ' j 

Examples : — . i ' 

Brethren , these things ought not 
^ ^ so to be {of the being so, there is 

not propriety). (James iii. 10). 
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* WW ’ q ' ■ ^ p • q=v * We ought to give, the more earnest 

heed to the things that were heard 


-v* CS. CV 


q§’3j*q(5 1 ’^CTKJ , 9J | (of the talcing pains by us as 

regards the hearchthings there is 
the more propriety or necessity). 
(Heb. ii. 1). 

(or or ) Now is the time to buy , i.e. of 

^ 'd buying =for buying. 

( N.B . — This last is Colloquial.) 


F. — Indicative. 

(a) Present. 

In Literary Tibetan this is formed with the Present Root in several 
ways, some of which are as follows : — 

1. — By the simple Root for all persons, singular and plural ; as 

I go ; Thou goest ; He goes ; CJ-WOpf We go, 

etc.; Wrqgc* I send , Thou sendest 9 etc. 

2. — At the end of sentences, by the simple Root as above, with the 

addition of in the case of verbs like the root of which ends 

in a vowel, and, in the case of other verbs, reduplicating the final 
letter of the root, and putting over it; ’as 1 go : 

I send, and so for all persons, singular and plural. 

In fact, throughout all conjugations the singular and plural are 
alike. 

Where, however, the Root ends in another Q,’ with super- 
posed is not added, but the is put over the first p* Thus ”^5^ 
I drive. 

3. — By putting the Infinitive into the Terminative case with X,' 

and adding the auxiliary §*v « m Do, or Does , for all persons ; 
as or i clo rf; 

Thou dost walk ; 

He does walk ■ 

I do know, etc. An intensive form. 
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4. — A rather obsolete form is to add the or < ^ rec * } 

the Root ; as 1 do 9°, etc., I do know, etc. 

5. — Periphrastically , by the simple Participle Present > combined 

with the appropriate conjugation of or To he, or any 

>o 

of their elegant or honorific forms. But this is rather a doubtful form 
and in any case old. 

Examples : — 

or f I am going. 

■ or Opp| Thou art going . 

V? 

pb(^q’W=^ or Sllsr, or n 

or ZKC\\ or Ofc-q^ST i H e is going. 
or S^-q-^q J 

6. — Periphrastically, by connecting the root with the appropriate 

conjugation of To be, the link being one of the auxiliary 

particles CTj^ or according to the rule relating to the 

final letter of the root, as : — 

| I am sending. 

| Thou art starting . 

° r a \S q t, 

or D^-q-qpi 

I I am. going. 

7. — Periphrastically, by connecting the root with the appropriate 

elegant or honorific form of Wsp'CT or the link being the 

Cs.Cs '*** 

auxiliary particle q^3j* or This is, however, obsolete. 

Examples : — v"A Ay 

| J am sending . 

i Thou art seruiing ' 


■He is throwing , offering. 
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•. '"<?<■ '• •V*'*' " ' ' ' ..CS 


or W: 

or | 

And — 


> He is sending . 


n 


.. ^ ■ , 

or SJCGy, or I 

.VV-n'V VV'V V'V S9C-. N'V ' Nr ■.; Nr yH-y-y . VVV": .'"VN' ,'"x NyVV ■■ 

As regards the Colloquial, when the Present -Root of a verb ends 
in an inherent or Q" or in or that Present Root is 

? ' 9 NO * 

; generally used for the Present Indicative. With all other verbs the 
Colloquial, according to Mr, Bell 5 usually adopts the Perfect Root, if 
any; or, as seems more likely, at least tlie sound of it. When writing 
the Colloquial it is advisable, or allowable, to employ the proper root. 
The formation of the tense then proceeds thus : — 

1. — The Root (Present or Perfect ) for all persons, as CSf'jjr I see or 

look ; '•qsrq&v i bring forth; E^fg’ I request; but either CSf'qj^C' 
or «rq«JC 1 send.Vi /yN- ;:N : ; k'v NN N: 7;'.N 

2. — P erip hrastieally . The Root (Present or Perfect) combined with 

the appropriate conjugation of ttKZT To be; the connecting link 

p R, : . ■ . . ■ h : : 'h-Ab t'y 

being jj, or CSp or (p (though =Tj’ generally takes the place 

of these last two), agreeably to the final letter of the root. 

Examples : — N pp VPiP- PP- 

I am looking. 

!33 ( or 1 Thou art starting. 

P ( or ) pjT'Vp or He is arriving. 

or 
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(6) — Imperfect. 

This expresses the idea of the Periphrastic Past: Was, wast y were 
. ... . ing. 

In Literary Tibetan it may be rendered by the Perfect root (if 
any), with q’ or annexed, combined with the Indicative Present 
of Literary To be. Thus : — 

And Saul was consenting unto his 

^ ^ ^ 1 death . ( Acts viii, 1.) 

f 


Or it may take the form of the Perfect Root (if any) with one of 
the auxiliary Verbal Particles or Suspensives annexed , and combined 

with sq^qT^ | 

Examples : — 

Many "were (being) gathered to- 
^ ^ 1 gether and were praying. (Acts 

j xii. 12.) 

Probably however, it would generally be found put participially. 
Thus : — 

^ ^ mW §* ^CST In those days, when the number of 

^ the., disciples was multiplying {the 

| number , etc. multiplying) . ( Acts 

vi, 1.) 

This almost endlessly Suspensive Construction, as the ordinary 
feature of a Tibetan sentence, which really only contains an absolute 
statement at the end, must never be forgotten. 

In the Colloquial the Imperfect Indicative has no special form. It 
simply employs the Present Tense construction, leaving the context 
(generally some adverb like p^T^T Yesterday , Recently } or 

Long ago), to indicate the Past idea, if it exists. 

Examples : — : ' 

fKTST C'jgsKT per q w q* Yesterday I was going to Court. 

‘ A TA-'v LyV'AV v 
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NS> so 

f 1 

^ ' se 


The herd was roving about in the 
forest . 

Anciently man resembled a monkey. 


(c) — P erfect. 

This, which expresses the idea Have , hast or has . . . . , ed y is 
rendered, in both Literary and Colloquial Tibetan, by the Perfect Root 
combined with the appropriate elements of To he , which, it 

will be remembered, are not quite the same in the two modes. Thus, in 
Literary Tibetan the construction is as follows 

Cv «v-~ 

or, occasionally, ^6^ | 

I 

This tense is not infrequently used for our Past Indefinite. 
Thus 

! To this end came I forth. (Mark 

i. 39.) 

In Colloquial the construction is as follows : — 

I have spoken . 

Thou hast spoken . 

or, occasionally, He has spoken . 

<Vfl! 

■o 

This also is often used for our Past Indefinite. Thus : — 


I have spoken. 

^ Thou hast spoken. 
He has spoken. 


pro | i bought this horse yesterday. 

Another Colloquial rendering of the Perfect Tense is to add 
5F or iff or 3$^* or or even or to the 

Perfect Root, if any ; the construction being the same for all persons. 
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Thus 

c^pq^q^^'o^f 

S^j 

jw^ifq'gc’ | 

GN ■"s Os “v— ' 

Bvrw-i 


I have brought the box. 

I have read the book. 

He lms received the letter. 
The dog has died. 


>o 


The suit has been decided. 


Certain verbs usually take Zpi in preference to ^1C, and others 
sic in preference to gC* In this connection practice will make 
perfect. The following are a few that take namely, 3^’ To do ; 

qlq* To build ■ To fear ; -£]'q’ To die ; O^Sj'q- To set out , 

depart , start ; *<pIpT To understand ; To steal ; 

N£> N£> 

To be finished; fjq*q* and qq*q* To come, arrive ; O^’q’ To burn • 
and the following are a few that take £JC’j namely, IpTq* To receive, 
get, obtain ; ,3fq* To hear ; 5||pT To see; Sr^ETj-q' To throw ; ]f$Tq' 

S3 

To hear . 3 C ' is generally seen with the 1st person, and where this 


is so the other persons usually take j 

S» 


(d) Past Indefinite. 

In Literary Tibetan, at the end of sentences, this consists of the 
plain Perfect Root for all persons, with the final letter generally re- 
duplicated. 

Examples : — 

3' 5 C V Sksr SfiT & Then they came up to Jesus and 

— ^ ^ took him,. (Matt, xxvi .50.) 

qscc 1 ; 

pC qpl (§C Jiq qo^ q^s ^ 5^<3j ! He came forth conquering and to 

conquer. (Rev. vi. 2.) 
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When the verb possesses no Perfect Root the Present Root is 


used. 


Examples : — 

And I saw another angel ascend 

^ ^ ~ from the sun rising . (Rev. vii. 2.) 

' 

But in phrases like the following, introductory to what a speaker 
has said, the Perfect Participle is always used 

Jems said. (John xx. 17.) 

*K' w siy yvsryc;^' yw Mary Magdalene came and said to 

^ ' the disciples. (John xx. 18.) 

The other disciples said unto him . 
(John xx. 25.) . 


\3 


Thomas answered and said . (John 
xx. 28.) 


But note the following construction where the verb, being at the 
end of the sentence, is not put participiallv, but in the form of the 
plain Perfect Root again : — 

* • Jesus to him .... blessed are they 

that have not seen and yet have 
believed. Tims he said. (John 
xx; 29.) 


* 

1 v 


Sometimes one sees : — 


Thus it has been said. ( 1 Cor. x. 7.) 


Note also the following construction , where £jq # q* for she could 
does not occur at the end of a sentence, and is put participiallv 

j The woman hath done what she 
0 could. (Mark xiv. 8.) 

In the Colloquial the Past Indefinite is rendered by the plain 
Perfect Root, if any, or, if none, then by the Present Root, with 

“v—' 

■P’ or $fuC added ; and this holds for all persons. 
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Examples : — 

£3J'p^k 5k' U^STj- gsjsf pC'OT 1 sent my clerk to Court, to-day. 

OF|*T?T| CST^’^’JpTSp ] I received the letter all right . 

In these eases, however, it would be just as correct to use the 
Perfect Tense : instead of SJSjCSjC*, and ep'CT^' instead 

of sprgcj 

" ^ : 

(C) PliUPBBFEt'T. 

This tense, which expresses the idea Had.., red, is seldom or 
never 'seen in Literary Tibetan at the end of a sentence, he. as an 
absolute statement. It is usually met with in an introductory or 
suspensory clause, and is then rendered participiallv with a past signi- 
fication. Tims : — 

] And when he had considered the 

1 thing ; he. Having considered % 

etc. (Acts xih 12.) 




When she had thus said : Le. 
Having thus said, (John xx, 

14.) 


Sometimes it is turned into an adjective phrase, i e. the Past 
Participle is put in the genitive case. Thus 


. Xf? , 


Where the body of Jesus hod lain, 

(John xx. 12.) 

O 

In phrases like the following it is constructed by combining 
with the Perfect Participle, thus making a sort of Past Infinitive. 

Examples VVVVfvggg ;y 

BBT S'§F* GnPi’ q- 1% q- £34 W / he uni you had gone {you to have 
' ’ 1 ' ‘ gone) to Darjeeling. ' . 

§H ' ' ■ ' " 

I thought you had bought (to ham 
bought ) the horse. 
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qanPTWWf When they saw that the work had 
been entrusted (to have been 
zra^ca^f entrusted) to me. 

When it does appear at the end of a sentence, it may take the 
form of the Perfect Root^ followed by and combined with the 

Present Indicative of Thus :~ 


or 

or 0^-q-^j 
Or better : — 

or 11 ■ or 

SD | 

*N 

: ^1 J 


I had sent. 

Thou hadst sent . 
He had sent. 




Ditto . 


Sometimes, eg. in eases in which the direct mode of speech is 
adopted, the Pluperfect is avoided in favour of the Perfect, 

Examples :~~~ 

IK’ ttJST 5Rf ^ Mary Magdalene Cometh (having 

^ come) and telleth (fold) the disci- 
&mw i*v^! j pies, I have seen the Lord ; and 

^ . how that he had (has) said these 

■ Of d|5JE3r«r things unto her (me). (John xx. 

. ’ • 18 .) 

°^\ p:V; / ; v : v V;,; ;■ 

The Colloquial has no special Pluperfect Tense. Any of the 
preceding Past Tenses belonging to it may be used (whichever is the 
more convenient) , or even perhaps the Literary construction in VM* 
attached to the Perfect Root and combined with | 
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Examples : — 

| When he arrived I had gone. 

I had already sent him the hook. 
WajSI'WJCr^S]’ 'Sp | He had never been to Lhasa. 

-V~~ 

(Note. — &JCT (pron. nyung) Ever, or, with a negative, Never , is in 
all tenses attached to the root, and treated as part of the verb.) 

In other respects the Colloquial constructions are much like the 
Literary. 


Examples : — 

or I did not know that he had married . 




When he had gone . 


(/) Future. 

The Literary construction of this tense is either with the plain 
Future Root (if any) of the verb, or with the Present Infinitive in the 
Terminative case, combined with the auxiliary verbs Q^v^T To 

'O 

become, or he ; £j w £T To become or do ; and or To come. 

The construction with is Intensive. There is also another con- 

struction with the Present or Future Root combined with qj* and the 

Cv V 

auxiliary verb To be. This carries the meaning I am to, or 1 

have to. All these constructions, save the last, are used with all 
persons. 

Examples 

j./ shall send thee the book . 

C^q-5*^g^Tarqj^*q^*3^i j 
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In the Colloquial the Simple Future is formed either with WfC (for 
all persons) annexed to the Perfect Root (or probably more correctly to 
the Future Root), or with the Present Root combined with the 

<s ■ . 

Present Indicative of cq<^'q* To be, the link between them being 

Cn Cv CN 

3*, or 5", according to rule with reference to the last letter of the 


Root, 


Examples 


p^^q'cB^’lf^q^C'Src’ ] 


Then wilt send m e the book 


The other Future tenses, as known to Tibetan, are only found in 
connection with the Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. The first is 
similar to the Perfect tense. Thus : — 


CSrq^C-q*^ ] 

or ^ [ 

S£ 

or q^l 


Thou wouldst send, 


He would send. 
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However, with this the Simple Future may also be used. 

The second is formed with the Perfect Participle combined with 
the Indicative Present of Thus : — 

I would have sent . 

or Gfi=rj| Thou woiddst have sent „ 

or He ivoulcl have sent. 

S3 

or 


Or even thus 


C5T 


r I would have sent. 

qs^-y^- or t 

‘ ' .J i Thou wouldst have sent. 


pw 


or 


S C '| 


i 


He would have sent . 


N.B . — The Future Root is seldom used in the Colloquial, unless, in 
the case of verbs like ZTj^r*q^ it really lurks in the sound of 


as said to be sometimes used in the Future tense, 
and in the Participles, etc. Even in Literary Tibetan it is not 
met with very much. 


G. — Subjunctive, or Conditional 

When the sentence consists of a conditioned clause dependent upon a 
preceding hypothetical dame in the Present Tense with [f } 

or ^ alone, the conditional clause takes the Indefinite Future in 

Literary or Colloquial tKSC for all persons. In this Literary and 

Colloquial Tibetan are the same. 

Examples : — vTy %■ 

onaj’ 5'f^S' OTl’ 01* =T1S^' qq* If :ye love me ye will keep my com - 

• ^ mandments. 

y dy sprje\ ’ ^ civ 

ogF*! : : . /v 
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( or If thou ashest him he will give. 

^' 8*^)1 


When the preceding clause is in the Past Tense, and the con- 
ditional clause signifies I , Thou, He, etc., would. . , this last clause, both 
in Literary and Colloquial Tibetan, takes the Perfect Participle, com- 
bined with in the Present Indicative, which, it will be remem- 

bered, is not quite the same in the two languages. Thus, in Literary 
Tibetan 


CP^' If ye knew me ye would know my 
^ Father also. (John xvi. 7.) 

or 


g^^*C’sr|5^'q^q|c:^| *13W 

or CJflsrfqp 


If ye loved me ye would, rejoice 
(i.e. be glad,) (John xiv. 28.) 


This construction may also apparently be used when the condi- 
tional clause signifies Would have , . ,d, e.g. ^'*T£TvAJ8j“ Would not have 

died (John xi. 21) ; Would not have crucified. (1 Cor. ii. 

8) ; but the construction in (to which we shall come presently) is 

better. 

The Colloquial is much the same as the above. 

Examples : — 

^ | cp^q- if you knew me you would aim 

^ _ know my Father. 

• or Uf^J 


Or, for all persons : — 

I would know. 

or Thou ivouldst know . 

or W! He would know . 
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But, when the preceding clause is in the Past Tense, and the 
conditional clause signifies Would have . . . then, both in Literary and 
Colloquial Tibetan, this last clause ought to be constructed with the 
Perfect Participle combined with the appropriate forms of 
in the Present Indicative, Thus, in Literary Tibetan : — 

If it '.were not so , I would have told 
1 ^ 11 M 1 ' 53 you, , (John xiv. 2.) 

j I ivould have told. 

| Thou wouldst have told, 

jWfp-qWV or ^=Tj* 5 or He would have told. 

"N ns, 

The Colloquial construction is similar. 

Examples : — 

or 

or 


| Were it not so I would have told 
I you. 


qsrjzfc-ar srmKifv^r tsr-axw ) 

** ’ 4 1 W ’ U 1 l If I had asked 

j have com e ? 


you , would you 


or etc. ; 

or 

or 5j^C| *ST^ or etc. 


He would not have asked 


me. 


\ ■ H % — Potential. 

: In the Colloquial this is formed by adding the auxiliary SM*£T 

3 

To be able, properly conjugated, to the Present Root of the verb it 
governs. Thus : — 
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Present. 


{ (for all persons). j 


\(I) can send . 


( (for all persons), j 


can send. 

Thou canst send , 

° r w or He can send. 

q’^| 

Past. 

(t;5T) .^^CT^:} (fo s r on ^ P er ‘ V) could send. 

Or:— 

p^^’SpzT^i i could send . 

@^w^-g«myr “ Thou couldst send. 

T^^F’S^’^V or WO He could send. 

J or 

5 q ( I could have senL 

: ^W^IV ThoU C0l ddst have sent. 

”3 T r He could have sent . 

^ ^ (for all 

or C| ^ J persons). 

The Literary construction with MTJ* is as follows : — 

SP 


Thou canst send , 


He could send . 


Present. 


1 can 


felK FW’3W 

pC%T j 


Thou canst- j. send. 


He can 
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Past. 


S 


wr ] 

I could 

■ 

j 

g«V§?r i py-gq-^q-q'- 1 

Thou couldst 


pq'qjsr j 

He could 


Or :— 



q^-qpq^q-q-cq^y | 

I could send . 


f^qpq^q-q^^ or sqa^] 

s "* ? -o 

Thou couldst semi . 

pq-qj^I-qpq^q-q-cq^ j 

He could send . . 

q^rqpq^q-q-u^-yi 

I could have sent . 


(And so on as in the Colloquial.) 

But the Literary construction may also he with the auxiliary cj^T^f 
To be able , which , unlike w, governs the Infinitive put in the 

•o 

Terminative case. Thus : — 

Present. 

q*rqpq-q^'5jSr?f | I can send . 

(And so throughout.) 

Past. 


SO 

i or 

q^'q^q-qq/ 

S, ° S9 

or opp-qf or up-q^a^ 


I could send. 

Thou couldst send : . 

He could send . 

I could have sent . 

Thou couldst have sent . 

\ He could have sent . 
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N.B . — It is important to remember that £j£J w both in Literary 
Tibetan and the Colloquial , is annexed to the Boot of the verb 
it governs. 

L — Probability , etc. 

Phrases expressive of the likelihood or possibility of doing any 
thing are, in Literary Tibetan, rendered by means of the auxiliary 

CN "v 

verb To be possible , or by the expression Who knows ? 

—May be. 

Examples 

or 1 I ma y 9° >" perhaps, possibly, prob- 

^ ^ ably I shall go. 

( or even ^ | I may send . 

S’ViFV ( OT ‘^V) 1^1 Thou mayest 'send. 

( or qj^R' ) | He may send. 

I might send . 

Thou mightest send 9 

or | 

He might send. 

I might have sent. 

i Th ° u mi 9 Mest have sent - 

He might have sent. 

SC 

■V—' «v— 

or j 

The auxiliary C3«jcrj-q' To be, combined with the Root or the 

SC 

Infinitive, put in the Terminative case, also conveys the idea of 
probability or likelihood. Thus 
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' Cv CSV"'"' 


V SO '■ 

| 

V 'SO'." 


This man is probably going. 

I shall probably have to give it. 
That bottle is likely to crack . 


In the- Colloquial or Perhaps , or the auxili- 
aries or may be used instead of | 

N. B.~ is sometimes written Which of these two 

is the more correct form is somewhat uncertain. 

Examples : — 

/ may go , or be going . 
#SWTO or Probably thou unit go. 

^ sO 

or W! It is likely he will go. 

TOT-'W I Perhaps I shall go. 

(And so on, as above.) 

or I may be going, 

(And so throughout.) 

C?lCq'C%q’aq, or | I might be going. 

(And so throughout.) 

or i might have been going. 

(And so throughout.) 

=r|5=r|-§^^*q*?rc’q^| I might go. 

q|3=r|'§^*<3j-g^ , ?fc;’q'^ c fl', or | Thou mightest go. 

SO 

q i® q ri^' a TF^’ er ^, or ^yif He might go. 

W’g^v^-sraf^ | T might ham gone . 


< 1*1 
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cr|Scrj-|^-^-(^-?fu;*CI'a.^ar| | Thou mightest have gone. 

'O 

or Q^qy He mi 9 ht liave 9 one • 
or 

J. — Hortative. 

«v— ' *v— ' 

In the Colloquial this is rendered by or vulgarly 

To need , To be necessary , To &e obliged or compelled ; also where we 
use Ought, Should , Have to. Like SpT^T To be able , it is 

annexed to the Root, not to the Infinitive, and is used with or without 
the auxiliaries wf^'CT and ^q* With this verb the subject should 
be put in the Nominative or Dative (not the Agentive) ease. 

Examples : — 


or 

or s^fqy 

^1 .■ 

or 

■ %\\ 


Now I must start . 

/ have to send him the book . 


I had to send him the book. 

I shall have to send him the book . 
I ivant to go to Darjeeling . 

You ought to come with me. 


In Literary Tibetan the construction for all persons is in 
not added to the Root, but to the Infinitive put in the Terminative 
case. Thus : — 


He must increase but I must 
decrease. (John iii. 30). 


There is, however, another construction for all persons in or 

SjjSf (Future Root of ^V), added to the Infinitive in the 
Terminative case, or to the Root, but sometimes used by itself. 
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Examples : — 

w sr spar fprffy 

( q^apys^ Vol qf leaf 174). 

N 3 

g^q^or^er|-^g I 

(Dulva, Vol. 5, Leaf 30). 


Le£ us not (i.e. we should , ought y 
must not) he weary in well-doing, 
(Gal. vi. 9). 

All should hear this precept ; 

Having heard , should keep it well ; 

Whatever things we do not ourselves 
like ; 

Should not be done to others . 

(■ Tangyur )! 

You must exert yourself and arise ; 

And walk according to Buddha 9 s 
teaching. 


There may be said to be still another construction in added to 

NO 

the Future Root (or to the Present Root if there is no Future Root) 
combined with C*J3j’CT in the Present Indicative. This expresses the 
idea of I am to, or / have to. Thus : — 


ffV3*P ’fFWI I 

•S vs 

N£> ■. ' ■ ' 

CTVJf% 

. 'O ' ' 

vs o 

Fwf S'^ I 

And also another in 


I have to send . 

Thou hast to send . 

He has to send . 

I am to go. 

Thou art to go. 

He is to go. 

Thus : — ■ ’ *. , 

JT have (or am) to send : 
1 have (or am) to go. 
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K.— Purposive. 

* 

To express In order that. In order to, With the object of, or other 
similar phrase, the Infinitive is put in the Genitive case, followed, in the 
Colloquial, by yj’PJV and, in Literary Tibetan, by or ypy 

the construction being the same for all persons. 

Examples : — 

(or q«jC) qiyyij’ar So that I may (or might) send. 
or §**y or 

NO NO 

p?r or psr c* orgsr q- He wrote to me in order that I 

^ might know. 

*\1 

I spoke thus with the object of 

■ pleasing you. 

qy^T^q*£’y gy* He is reading the hook in order to 
^ learn law. 

WH 

N» 

L. — Precative. 

In Literary Tibetan the construction is in or 5T|<3p^ Impera- 
tives of and To alloiv ; the verb it governs being put 

in the Terminative case of the Root or of the Infinitive. 

Examples 






Let these go their way . (John 

xviii. 8.) 


C5T @y or *\m' Let me send, thee some tea. 

§=r|^'^C| 

If the governed verb is active and transitive, the subject is in the 
Agentive. 

3]%£f $m ’ ' T Let the dead bury their dead. 

(Matt. viii. 22.) 
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The Colloquial construction may also be in but it is usually 

in (the Perfect Root used as an Imperative) ; but in either 

case only the Root of the governed verb is used. 

Example : — 

v Let us all go to Darjeeling. 

or q^CT|^q]^^C* | ) 

N.B . — in the polite expression qqj^'q]<3p’ ? is merely the 

Colloquial way of pronouncing qjqj^f in the polite Literary expression 
Please , Be so good as, etc. 


M. — Permissive. 

In Literary Tibetan the construction is in To be allowed or 

permitted ; the governed verb being generally put in the Instrumental 
case of the Infinitive, and the subject in the Agentive, if connected 
with a Transitive verb. 

Examples : — 




I may (or am allowed to) send . 
Thou mayest send . 

He may send . 

1 was allowed to send. 

I shall be allowed to send . 


' (N.B . — This construction in q$T or q$f is generally used in 
books only.) Cc 

Sometimes the construction in ^q*q' To be, suitable t or proper, is 
used idiomatically instead of the above. 

Example : — '■ - . 




Whatever has been done is proper, 
which is the ordinary idiom for 
You may do as you please , or 
whatever you like . 
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**v» — - 

The Colloquial construction is in cfj^pT added to the Root of the 
governed verb. Subject in Nominative for Intransitive verbs. 

Examples : — 


or s=l-%S;s;! 

I may (or am permitted to) go . 

BTORT, or 

N© 

Thou mayest go. 

or 

He may go. 

or or u^-cr^| 

s© 


or 

I might have gone } or would have 
been permitted to go. 

1 shall be allowed to go. 

or ^ 

>9 

Thou wilt be allowed to go. 

or a&j3jq*J 


or **pfc*l 

He will be allowed to go. 

But with Transitive verbs the 

subject is in the Agentive. 

Examples:— 



I may (or am allowed to) send . . 

csrqtpaPif, or aprfer^ j 

I ivas allowed to semi. 

or q^cSpjj’Sjc;* | 

I shall be allowed to send . 


Also note: — ; TixTSMe ■ 

• per ifap affi sf m or f sqqj- Aire we allowed to smoke in this 

0%^f§f^ST or j ."'A -' - 

N. — Optative. 

In Literary Tibetan this may be formed by putting the verb in 
the Terminative case of the Infinitive and adding JF* the Imperative 

of CMp-q* To be. To become, followed by S’ If, and an inter- 
lection. 
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Example : — 

1 Would, or Oh, that I might send. 

Another Literary construction is in the Imperative of 

or To come ; the verb being similarly put in the Terminative 

case of the Infinitive. 

Examples : — 

Would that I might send. 

May you without fatigue proceed 

Another Literary construction is in <3j" I/, combined with the 

CV . . 

expression How suitable, or excellent. 

Examples dX - M-dd 

Oh that, or would that, I were going, 
I Would that 1 had not gone. 

Would I were permitted to give you 
the book. 

In the Colloquial the Root or the Infinitive of the verb is used. 

Would I were going. 

Oh that I might send. 

The following Colloquialism is also heard : — 

j Oh that 1 might send. 

C^^S=T]'q*^l Would I were going. 


:• . ■ .. ■■ Jr.. ■ . 

followed by -£p] | 
Examples : — 
C’^f(q-) ^|l 

(<T) ^T|| 
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0. — Imperative. 

It will be remembered that many verbs have no distinctively 
Imperative Roots. Such, for instance, are To see , and 

To receive, each of which has only one Root throughout ; and 

5R' To weep and To flee, each of which has only a Present 

and a Perfect Root. In all such cases the Present Root is used in 
Literary Tibetan for the Imperative, with the addition of the Impera- 
tive sign 5^|' 5 ^ or «£p|" 5 agreeably to the final letter of the Root. 
The further addition of has a softening effect, and so has 
A politer form adds to the Root, and a still more respectful 

form adds to the Root. 

Rules, it is true, are given in some grammars for the formation of 
the Imperative Root, but, as they are somewhat complex, and/more- 
over, do not always work, it is just as easy and much safer to look up 
in the dictionary the Imperative Root of each individual verb, and 
remember it as well as one can. 

Prohibitives are formed with cPJ (never 5J’ except in the case of 

and S') Feeding either the Imperative Root or the other part 

of the verb, if a compound one, e.g. or or 

crsrg^ Do not forget. 

With some verbs, even though they have Imperative Roots of 
their own, the Present Roots, and not the Imperative Roots, are used 
for Prohibitions. 

Examples : — 

^3 ^ To go ; Present Root Q^Tj’ • Imperative Root Go ; 
Prohibitive (pron. Man-po.) Do not go. 

3^ ^ To do; Present Root Imperative Root or 

sometimes Do; Prohibitive »T&* Don’t do. 
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Qf'Sr To come ; Present Root Q^CT • Imperative Root 
T* 00 ' 

Gome ; Prohibitive STQ^C* Don't come . 

In the ease of Double Imperatives, the two Roots are united by 

ta|| 

Examples : — 

Come and see . (John i. 39.) 


In the Colloquial, if one is using the different Roots properly, 
the true Imperative Root, or, if none, then the Present Root, is 
adopted for the Imperative, as in Literary Tibetan. 

Examples : — 

( for C 0 5F! Take charge of this horse. 

jrfcjxrg^ Don't forget . 

Or, if the Colloquial has a special Root of its own, it may be used 
Examples : — 


or elegantly 

Cs 

or vulgarly J 


i 


Take charge of this horse . 


Rut if, as may often be done, one is using the Perfect Root for all 
moods and tenses, then that Root is also used for the Imperative, with 
or without (pjqf ^ or 5j*T| J 


If this latter Imperative sign is used at all, the Colloquial usually 

Cs 

adopts the form 5^ ] 

Cv 

OTj'j however, is only used in the case of stern or urgent orders 
or injunctions, or when talking to coolies and the like. 

The Colloquial equivalents for 2jpj*r§^ and 

are and W | 

Cv 

is also largely used in the Colloquial instead of and has 

a softening effect. 
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The following are some of the commoner Colloquial Imperatives 
and Prohibitives : — 


Infinitive . 

Q^rpT Togo . 

To do . 

or of; "•3’ To come. 
njflWTV or ^g^.-q-or GUSR-zr 

N “' XP 

To bring ( in hand). 
cpc-q* (Efpc'q*) To send . . 

( pPfq" ) r ^° V our * 

^orq* To lay or put down. 


Imperative . 
SIC or adf Go. . 


■NO' 
CV '. 


3?T or 3^’ or qpT Do. 
pp’ Come. 

qg*s% or Bring.. 

' .:NO 

sjr or qpc- (ip) Send . 
S"F ( %) Pour. 

NO 

fpT ( dowm. 




Negative . 

Don't go. T-r) 'i'TT. 

sq - 33’ zw^ do. 

Sl’Bfc'or ST^C* Don't come. 

DonH bring. 

cFT^C or STq^C DonH send. 

or DonH pour. 

' ..NO'' ■ SO ■ ' ' ' ■ 

or srq^pr Don't put down . 


As a matter of fact, in these matters there is no rule save custom ; 
for , according as a man is more or less educated, so he will mix up in 
his speech literary with vulgar forms, and the only wav to learn is to 
keep one’s ears open and observe what the prevailing custom is amongst 
different classes of Tibetans; for some will prefer to use the roots 
properly , while others, knowing little or nothing of them, will adopt 
the sound of the perfect root. So far as speaking is concerned, it will 
not much matter which method is adopted, unless of course one is 
talking to a cultured Tibetan ; but, when writing in Tibetan, the roots 
should be used properly, and the usage with the perfect root discarded- 
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VI. — The Passive Voice. 

In Literary Tibetan, as a rule, the subject of a transitive active 
verb, or of a causative verb, is put in the agentive case, and the 
subject of a neuter or of a passive verb is put in the nominative or the 
accusative (objective) case When, however, the active verb is intran- 
sitive, the subject is put in the nominative case. Moreover, when the 
subject, even of a transitive verb, is a pronoun emphatically used (as, 

Cv 

for instance, with the particle cT annexed to it), the subject is put in 
the nominative case. Further, when the subject is obviously the agent 
or instrument, as, for example, when the postposition GT is expressly 
used with the objective, then it is not necessary, though quite allow- 
able, for the subject to be put in the agentive case; in other words, 
it may appear in the nominative case. 


Examples : — 




The father loveth the so?i, or, The 
son is loved by the father . 

The governor ordered the soldiers 
to attack . 

I am not rich . 


cB '“"s ^ for ^ m | This book zs nearly fvn'ished „ 

| 1 a »> court. 

But what is a Passive Verb in Tibetan ? How does the construc- 
tion of the Passive Voice differ from that of the Active Voice ? In a 
sense every Tibetan sentence, even when the verb is what we call 
Active, is permeated with the Passive idea. For, even such a sentence 

as »jqr§^r5pr«ar3»Rr?r| The father loveth the -son, may be rendered 
equally correctly The son is loved by the father ; for, literally translated, 
it is By the father , to, or as regards the son, a loving is. It practically 
therefore comes to this, that, when the subject is in the agentive ease, 
the Active Voice is intended : hut. when the an Went of a transitive 




I can do nothing. 
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verb is in the nominative or objective case, the Passive Voice is in- 
tended, unless some other structural peculiarity in the sentence 
indicates otherwise. 

The same remarks hold as regards the Colloquial. The subject in 
the agentive case indicates the Active Voice ; the subject in the 
objective (with or without indicates the Passive Voice. As a 
matter of fact,’ the Tibetan language strongly favours the agentive 
construction; and therefore the Passive Voice, or what passes as such, 
should be avoided as much as possible. 

The Infinitive of the Passive Voice is, in Literary Tibetan, 
the same as the Participle Future of the Active Verb, i.e. the Future 
Root with the particle, e.g tj'q* To be done. 

In the Colloquial it is the Root with or ~Tj w added. These, 
however, may also be used in Literary Tibetam 

VII. — Compound Verbs. 

In Literary Tibetan these are of several kinds. 

(а) A Substantive combined with an Active Verb. 

Example : — 

*S — s. 

To make a mistake , or commit a fault , i.e. to 
err. In such cases the Substantive remains constant, and is con- 

jugated regularly as an Active 4-Rooted verb ; Present 'Root 
Perfect ^$1 9 Future Imperative 

(б) An Adjective in the Terminative case with combined with 
an Active Verb. 

Example : — . /v , . ; - ■ ; V 

To whiten. In such cases the Adjective in the 
Terminative case remains constant, and the Active Verb is con- 
jugated regularly , or according to its nature with reference to the 
Roots it possesses. 
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(c) A Principal Verb in the Terminative case of the Infinitive with 
^ combined with an Active Auxiliary Verb. 

Examples : — 

Tp permit to send . 

To awake ; To rouse. 

In such cases the Principal Verb so formed remains constant, and 
the auxiliary is conjugated according to its nature. 

(d) The Root of a Principal Verb put in the Terminative case with 

R' ^ or ^ agreeably to the final letter of the Root, com- 

bined with a Causative Verb. 

Example : — 

1 To bid to do. 

'O 

In such cases the Principal Verb so formed remains constant, and 
the Causative is conjugated according to its nature. 

(e) The Present, Perfect, or Future Infinitive of a Principal Verb 
put in the Instrumental case and followed by the Root of an auxiliary. 

Examples : — 

| I am allowed to send, 

f I was allowed to send. 

] I shall be allo wed to send . 

Or, Present Infinitive of Principal Verb in Instrumental case, 
declining the auxiliary regularly in | 

Examples : — 

I am allowed to send. 

I was ,, ,, ,, 

or I shall be,, „ ,, 

Here the auxiliary alone is conjugated. 
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{/) A Principal Verb (itself consisting of the Root of one verb added 
to the Root of another) combined with an Active Verb. Example — 
not very idiomatic, but merely adduced by way of illustration : — 


a a' e msv i 


To stroll about. 


Here the two Roots remain constant, and the Active Verb is 
conjugated according to its nature. 

(g) A Principal Verb (itself consisting of two Roots as above, com- 
bined with the Root of an Active Verb in the Terminative case with 
*Y etc *)> combined with a Causative Verb. 


Example : — 


TOW | To cause to stroll about . 

N2> 'O 

Here all except the Causative remains constant, and the Causative 
is conjugated according to its nature. 

In the Colloquial the Infinitive and the Root of a verb are never 
put in the Terminative case as they are in Literary Tibetan. 

Moreover, the Infinitive may represent the Substantive or Noun as 
well as the Verb. 

Hence, when the Infinitive, in form, is combined with an auxiliary 
verb, it may he regarded either as a Substantive or as a Verb. 

Thus ^TCJ* may mean either A mistake or To make a mistake- ; 

and hence the Colloquial phrase may be rendered either 

To make a mistake , or To mistake, To err. 

However regarded, the tendency of Colloquial Tibetan, when a 
Substantive or a Verb is combined with an auxiliary verb, is to drop 
the Infinitive form of the verb, or the full form of the Substantive, 
and to use only the Root, though this is not always done. 

For instance the Literary (*n rF To arrange or prepare 

S3 ^ .V* 

(literally To -place in rows) is used Colloquially with ^ lus " — 

*rpr (or even 

When, however, To have , is the auxiliary, what looks like 
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a formal Infinitive is obviously a Substantive, e.g. in 

r £f To have a, or the, wish or desire , i.e. to wish or desire. 

In short , the tendency to use the Root of the Principal Verb, or of 
the Substantive, holds, whether the auxiliary is an Active or a Causative 
Verb, though not where it is a verb like To have. 

The ordinary Colloquial Honorific auxiliary verb is To he 

pleased , good enough , so kind as. It is combined either with Infinitives, 
or Roots followed by or bare Roots. 

Examples: — 

(for q-) To give . 

^•Q^q-g-^r-q | To return, or come or go hack. 

1 ;S5> V ' C C'\' C:’' •, : V./- '■:* V"'; /' ' ':C -V'':. Ck'' V' : ' >. ''C 'V : > V V 

Jipra^-q^i;*q| To desire. 

VIII. — In Literary Tibetan verbs oe becoming, growing, chang- 
ing, turning, getting, and the like, are often expressed with the aid of 
the auxiliaries Qqj^'q* To become, etc. or Q^TJ'q’ To go, the latter being 

■"'NS*' 

the more modern. The noun or adjective governed by such auxiliary 
is put in the Terminative case, e.g. ^'qq'fyy.'q or O^q- To be- 
come a Lama ; qqrq J s"qq]^'*^" or rich. But sometimes 

■is 

the Literary Tibetan has in these cases a special verb, e.g. q^]*q* 
To grow old. 

The Colloquial, when it does not have a special verb, uses 
and does not put the noun or adjective in the Terminative case. 

Example: — CjCcCC 

gqj^fq’ To get rich ; but To grow old. 

IX. — Inception is expressed in Literary Tibetan with the aid of the 

verb or |pjTf (Perfect Root or IPP'T Future 

Root Imperative Root ||*||* or ) To begin. It is used 
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with or without the prefixed word When used as an auxiliary 

the construction is that described under Compound Verbs, No. VII. 

The Colloquial equivalent is (5P]-) q^qj-sr To begin , which 
when used as an auxiliary, may be combined either with the Infinitive 
or the Root (generally the Root) of the Principal Verb. 

Inception may also be expressed by the verb next noticed. 

X. — Imminence is expressed in Literary Tibetan (amongst other 
ways) by the verb =Tj3$rq' To be about to, To be on the point of, To be 
just going to. When used as an auxiliary the Principal Verb is gene- 
rally put in the Terminative case of the Infinitive. 


Example 




I was about to write ; or as I was 
about to write. (Rev. x. 4.) 


In the Colloquial the same idea is expressed by means of the 
auxiliary verb To go, combined with the Root of the Principal 


Verb. 


Examples 

Cs —s CN 


I am just about to write. 

1 teas just about to write. 

Yesterday I teas just about to write. 


XI.— In Literary Tibetan Verbal Contin natives are expressed 
with the aid of some adverb like aw ” fiy Always , Continually , 
Perpetually , or of a phrase like Without ceasing. 

Examples : — 

(or M'V) #e hopes on, keeps on hoping, 

' <> sS si hones continuaUv. 


hopes continually. 

Go on rejoicing ; Rejoice always. 
(1 Thess. v. 17.) 

| Pray on ; keep on praying ; Pray 

s -"' without ceasing. (1 Thess. v. 

18.) 
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Colloquially they are formed by repeating the Root of the verb, 
with sj|* 9 J!’ } or fTJ" added to each Root, and combining the whole 

V'.~V ' 

with To do, as an auxiliary. 

Examples: — 

csr3^}*g*§|*^’5fc’ or gyrj-c^y 1 shall go on eating . 

or Go on reading this book. 

or |^l) 

XII,— Finality or Complete Accomplishment. 

In earlier Literature this is expressed by putting the verb in the 

Terminative case of the Infinitive with * and adding 33j* ? the Root 

1 . „ : 

of 33TCJ’ To be finished, and then conjugating regularly. 

In later Literature the same construction is adopted, but, in- 
stead of ay use is made of a>*>* Perfect Root of To be 

completed , terminated, finished , with or without the preceding adverb 
Wholly, Entirely. 

The Colloquial custom is simply to add <3s^* to the Root of the 
verb, and then conjugate regularly. 

Examples : — 

I am reading this book right 
^ ^ through . 

C;^J <35 <3^ J / have read> this book right through . 

i / shall read' this book right through . 

; XIII. — Desideratives are expressed, both in Literary Tibetan and 
in the Colloquial, with the aid of the auxiliary verbs To wish , To 

desire, and (the vulgar Colloquial form of which is 

To wish, want , etc. , ■ ■ § 

In Literary Tibetan is combined with the Infinitive of the 
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Principal Verb put in the Terminative case with e.g. 

I wish to see, but sometimes only the Root of the Principal 
Verb is used. Thus : or even the Infinitive, CrG^T]'^' 

When or (which latter is never written) is used, 

the subject of course is put in the Dative case. Thus: in Literary 
Tibetan : — 

§f| 1 wish to see . 

Or, in Colloquial: — 

Or : — 

0. r : — j - 1 wish to see. 

Or :— 

W 1 

An Intensive form of oSfi-ir is To long , to yearn , 

to cram . 

Example : — 

I long to go to Darjeeling. 

Instead of 0^0*^'^ I wish to go, another Literary form is 
have a desire for going, i.e. to go. 

JCIV. Frequentatives may be formed, not by repeating the Root 
of the Verb, but by the Periphrastic Present. 

Example : — 

* E T ! Do you often go to Court (i.e. 
^ Law Courts) ? 
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Or the adverb sjaSswrswfcw Often, may be added. Thus : — 

> Do you often go to Court ? 

I 

XV. — Use of the Perfect Root in the Colloquial. 

When the Present Root of a Verb ends in an inherent W (e.g. 
To look), or in an inherent 0^ (e.g. To bear , or bring 

-V~ 

forth), or in ^ (e.g. (jpT To request , to ask), or in (e.g. cET^T 
To live , feed , nourish), that Present Root is generally used for the 

Cv CV 

Present Indicative, the Future Indicative in etc., the Present 

Participle, Periphrastic Present Participle, Present Infinitive, Supine 
and Verbal Noun. Of course, it is quite allowable, and even proper, 
both when speaking and writing, and especially when writing the 
Colloquial , to use the Roots that are assigned to particular moods and 
tenses for those moods and tenses. It is said, however, that as a 
matter of fact this is seldom or never done, at least in Vulgar 
Colloquial. . It is also said that if, in the verbs above referred to, the 
Future is formed with for all persons, instead of with 
etc., the Perfect Root should be used; and that for all other verbs the 
Colloquial usually adopts the Perfect Root, if any, for all moods and 
tenses. This is very doubtful, except perhaps in vulgar Colloquial. 
The idea, especially as connected with the Future Tense, . probably 
arises from the fact that the Perfect Root often has the same, or 
nearly the same, sound as the Future Root. For instance, in the 
Verb To send , the Perfect Root and the Future Root 

sound alike or nearly alike. In this case, the better course 

would be to use *fF instead of for the Future in WJC" The 

best course would be to use the Roots properly, in all eases. 



CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX. 


§ 39. — Most of what the student will desire to know under this 
head has already been dealt with in Chapter II, Etymology, in 
connection with each of the different parts of speech, but a brief 
resume of the main rules will doubtless be appreciated. 

1. — Every Tibetan sentence is ordered thus : Subject, Object, 
Predicate. 

Examples ; — 

am reading this book. 

C* or COT^I * I want to go to Darjeeling. 

2. — -As regards the component parts of the subject, or of the 
object, if the student thinks more or less baclctvards , he will get a very 
fair idea of the order in which they should be spoken or written. That 
order is as follows : — 

(a) The principal substantive; unless it is qualified by an 

adjective in the genitive case, in which event the adjective 
comes first. 

(b) The adjective when in any case other than the genitive. 

(c) Participial clauses containing relative or correlative pro- 

nouns, and auxiliary to the principal substantive. Those 
follow the rule of the adjective. 

(d) The numeral, or the definite or indefinite article, and then 

the postposition, 

3. — Adverbs precede, and interrogative pronouns immediately 
precede, the verb which they qualify or with which they are connected. 

4. — As regards the predicate, the verb comes last, every extension 
of the predicate preceding it. As regards the verb itself, the principal 
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verb comes first, either in the shape of an infinitive in the terminative 
case, or of a simple infinitive, or of a root, and then comes the active, 
auxiliary, or causative verb, these last alone being conjugated with 
reference to mood and tense. 

5. — The general aspect of a Tibetan sentence, particularly if long 
and complex, is a series of subordinate clauses in a state of suspense, 
winding up with a definite statement. 

Example : — 

^ 1 rnsrspr qgpsr q*oi^ | 

q- | per (spr §*r 

^rq^lcrp^cz^q | (Matt. v. 1 , 2 .) 

And seeing the multitudes he went up into the mountain : and when 
he had sat down , his disciples came unto him : and, he opened his mouth 
and taught them y saying. 

But the literal Tibetan is : — 

Then by him the crowds seeing , into the mountain having gone , 
having sat doion , the disciples into his presence having come , by him 
mouth having opened , to them teaching was said . 



APPENDIX. 

CONJUGATIONS. 

Note. — These are intended for ready reference ; and, to economize 
space, pronouns have been omitted, except at the beginning. The 
plural is the same as the singular. They are not to be regarded as 
rigid, immutable expressions, but as forms which take on a moulding 
according to the structural necessities of the sentence. 

I.— Colloquial To be present - To exist ; To be. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

^^^1 I am, or We are. 

” iWll Thou art , or You are . 

p or or q f He ov it is } or They are . 

Or, with an Indefinite signification : — 
ysjf for all persons. 

Past* 

Same as Present, context shewing Tense. 

Or 

f / was. 

or occasionally or (rarely, chiefly interro- 

gatively) Sj^rSjajj Thou wast. 

or occasionally or rare ly J He was. 

Imperfect: I was existing Same as Present context 

Perfect: I have existed. [ shewing Tense; or same 

Pluperfect : I had existed. ) as above form of Past. 

Future. 

CNC for all persons : I shall exist. 
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Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 

Present : If {so and so) {then) I shall exist . 

(Present Root). . . f or a n persons. 

Past •. If .... I would exist 

(Perfect Root) .... and so on as in Past Tense. 

Indicative Mood. 

Or : — . 

(Perfect Root) . . . . f. a. p. (= for all persons). 

Perfect : If I wovM have existed. 

(Perfect Root). . . .5j' .... W 8 )’ or .... 5jC or ... • f. a. p. 


Potential Mood. 

Present : I can exist. 

Sjs^q* or jq^q'jqc* f. a. p. 

Or:— 

^3 q fw ( or ^ or rarely, chiefly interrogatively, &J<3j)J 

( 0r W or rarely ) | 

Past : I could exist. 

SK-^q-5fC] f. a.p. 

Or:— 

iq^'Sjq'q'cq^ | and so on, as in Past Indicative. 


Probability. 

Present: Perhaps I shall exist ; I may exist,; It is likely, etc. 
f. a. p. 

Or :— 

f. a. p. 

Or : — 
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Past: I might exist. 

! and so on, as in Past Indicative. 

or f- a p. 

•O 

Or:— 

^ ( or ^ 1 f. a. p. 

Or:— : ■ ^ ; i;\M: 

( or ^=T) *P%f or C$f| f a . p . 


Hortative Mood. 

Present : I must exist ; I ought to exist. 

f.a.p.,or 5^*^^pr3fc*| f. a. p. 

Or:— 

1 and so on > as in Indicative Present of Colloquial 

Or vulgarly : — 

and so on, as next above. 




Past : I ought to have existed. 

| and so on, as in Indicative Past. 

n 

. Or 

Wf I [ *p- 

Or vulgarly: — 

■Vyrn^m*' ^ i-'.; ' o:' ' 

f and so on, as in Indicative Past, but with *T instead of 

111 

%5# : Purposive Mood. 

Piesent and Past : That, or In order that , or So that I may or 
might exist. HX- 

f a. p. ■■ 
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Imperative Mood. 

Be; exist. . 

|jir, or S^-q-g^ or 0^-q'g^ or uqs-'q-gs^ or 

or Sj^'q'qlg | f. a. p. 

If Attributive only, then ^T, or (Coll.), or qs^’ or w, 

or 

Prohibitive: STQygC*, or 3T (Sf^Tq*) q^', or 5f (Sj^-q*) qjj^y 

or ST (tqg'q*) S^| f. a p. 

Note.— &\\ or or or s^ } or ST may 

be added according to rule. 

Precative Mood. 

Let me exist. 

| (with or without xS^T]' etc.) f. a. p. 

Permissive Mood. 

I may exist ; I am allowed to exist. 

f. a. p. 

Or 

or Q^qjj 

N& 

or 0^ or 

(This last may be conjugated on, according to mood and tense.) 

Optative. 

Oh that I existed ; Would that I existed. 
or 1 f. a. p. 
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Participles. 

Present: Existing ; Being. 

Past: Existed; Been . 

•+***" c** 

Com. Perfect : tAj^'CT^'q j Having existed ; having been . 

Future: or ! About to exist or be. 


Periphrastic Expressions. 

Who or which exists or existed . 

Usf^CJ | Which exists or existed . 

(or PTAo is to, or will, exist 

S3 

tfK’sf (or XfCcff ) -JjafST^j Which is to , or ivill, exist . 

V? 

. wfcSjf (or 5fcW) 5j| Ditto. 

S3 

Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 

.4s, since , because y etc. — • exists y exist . 

1 \ At the time of existing ; when , while . . * 

| j ^4 

In or by existing ; if, when, ... . exists, exist. 

SjFj'OI J Existing. 

-v— - cv 

Though, because existing. 

For existing. 

Past. 

^ ^ | j" As, since , because, when, after, etc existed. 

I 

-v— 1 CS 

Though , because . . . . existed . 


exists % 
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Verbal Nouns. 

3^'cr, or The existing. 

Supines. 

or I To exist ; To be. 

E^cjo^-q | 

y^-go^-qj 

SO 

y^cqa^-qj 

Infinitive Mood. 

S^'cjj 

To exist ; To be. 

CAJ^ '^UsJcJjXJ | To have existed ; To have been . 

( or CAJC’cfj* ) CAfcJjTJ J To be about to exist . 

SO 

N.B. — SAJ^Xf may always be used for ttJ3jXT but vAJSj'ET may 
not be used for y^-qj 

II. — Literary CAJ^Xf To exist ; To be present ; To be. 

(N .B . — The forms in are only :used when that verb is 

• ' V;'. ' 

being used as a mere copula.) 

Indicative Mood. 

Present : I exist ; I am existing ; I am present ; I am. 

(Same as in Colloquial.) 

Or, elegantly but rather obsoletely : — 
cmsi | I exist. 

I Thou existest. 

pC’*ll$r } or =^0^ or He exists. 

Or respectfully : — 


1 

^ For existing ; For being. 


J 
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N.B. 


B 1®t 


ewi 

CN 

or SK^*, or 


/SJeWTET is an elegant form for W^’CJJ 

W«T » „ 

A. 



, , a respectful , , 


„ 

„ 

Past : I existed. 

(Same as in Colloquial.) 

Or ifi 

^'^Ti f - a -p- 

Or:— ' 

3^"^ | f. a. p. I was 

Or 



' 1 an< ^ 80 on , as in second form of Indicative Past of 


* 


Literary 

! °r 

t"’ V '' : ! D'ttO- 

Imperfect : I was existing. 

(Same as Present, context showing tense.) 

Perfect : I have existed ; Pluperfect: I had existed. 
(Same as Past.) 

Future : I shall exist. 

f. a. p. ' 
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Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 


Present: If. 

I shall exist . 

(Present Root) * ’ ' 

^ " " * (any Future form as above). 

Past: If 

. ./ would exist. 

(Perfect Root) * * 

and so on. 

Or:— 

| and so on. 

Or:— 

* ^ | and so on. I would be... 

N§> ' 

• Or : — 

f. a. p. 

Or : — 

"* a r'2FT ? f - a -P I would be.... 

S3 

Perfect : If. 

. . . / would have existed . 


(Perfect Root) 
Or:— 

Or:— 


or or ‘ ' 3 C ' ! f-a. p. 

' ’ • ^ | and so on. 

and so on. I would have. been. 


Potential Mood. 

Present : I can exist. 

f. a.p. 

Past : / could exist. 


'Tj’, or occasionally, chiefly interrogatively, | 


Perfect : I could, have existed. 
55s-q^’^cr3^ | and so on. 


■ ■ ■ | 
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Probability. 

Present : Perhaps I shall exist : I may exist. 
| f . a. p . 


f - a - p - 


f.a.p. 

S3 

Past : Perhaps I ivould exist : I might exist. 
' ’ ^'q^*3^q'% j and so on. 


| and so on. 

Or : — 

' * ^'q^vgj^fi f . a. p. 

S3 

Perfect : I would have existed : I might have existed. 
§jVj*T ' ' | and so on. 


l and so on. 


Hortative Moon. 

Present : I must exist ; I ought to exist 

| 3^q^3pr?f or E^-q^-g j f. a . P . 

Past : I must have existed ; ought to have existed. 

P ^ W^prq*^ 1 and so on. 

Purposive Mood. 

Present and Past : In order that I may or might exist . 
f- ^ p. 


afC'tfA'qa 


f. a. p. 
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Imperative Mood, 


or 5^-q^qp;3q| | Exist. 


Precative Mood. 
Let me etc., exist. 


or f * a * p * 


Permissive Mood. 

* Present : I am allowed to exist. 
f. a. p. 

Or : — 

S^SF'^CC 1 } f. a. p., or B^’qc^qpr*f| f. 

Past : I was allowed to exist. 

Sf^q^’Seff J and so on. 

Future : I shall be allowed to exist. 

f. a. p. 


Or : — 

y^-qa^qpcrjl 

Or :~— 


Optative Mood. 
Oh that I might exist. 



Participles. 
(Same as in Colloquial.) 
Periphrastic Expressions : — 

Same as in Colloquial. Also : — 
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“’‘vswr or 1 He who exists or existed . 

'y.mv**../' : :- r ■ \. V : ‘/A': 

^■g^l TAaf which exists or existed. 

Other Participial Expressions. 

Present: Existing. 

5^-q-or, ST*^', S^q^lfrr, 

etc. 


Past : Having existed. 

S^*apr, 5^-crowr, ST^-^-j e to. 


U^'q* or 

or 


Verbal Noun. 

Existing, To exist. 

Supine. 

Wi ;: iiSi0M To exist. 




Infinitives. 

(As in Colloquial.) Also : — 

q^'f^g^-q I To be about to exist. 




N.B . — y^-q* may always be used instead of y)^'q' 3 but CM<3j'q‘ 
may never take the place of yjq*q' when the latter means To be present. 


To exist. 


III.— Colloquial itySj'q' To be. 




Indicative Mood. 

Present. 

1 am. 


W or occasionally - ) 

rarely, chiefly interrogatively £q<3j | ') Tk ° U 0> *' 
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or occasionally W 

■'S©' ■■ 

.yes. 

or rarely 1 ^ 

Past: I was. 

Imperfect : I was being. 

Perfect: I have been. 

Pluperfect : I had been. 


'He is. 


I Same as Present, context showing 
Tense. 


Future : I shall be. 

f- a. p. (N.B. — Also used for Indefinite Present.) 

Or :— 

"’3^ or or 

or or — 

Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 

Present : If ... I shall be. 

(Present Root with ” ” 3j’ followed by either of above Future forms.). 
Past : If .... I would be. 

(Perfect Root) Cj'£j3j j 

„ „ _ 6r.’"«r^* or ”*CT»idj| 

„ ,i or q'Q^=T|* or Cf^| 


Or : — 

(Perfect Root) 

Perfect : If . . 
(Perfect Root) 
Or :~~ 

(Perfect Root) 


f. a. p. 

, I would have been. 

•oj'-'q-KTy j and so on. 

or ”*0^' or each f. a. p., 

save that m is confined to 1st person. 


Potential Mood. 


Present : 1 can be. 


or | f. a. p. 
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context showing Tense. 


BWpsqxrqWjl and so on. 

; Probability. 

Present and Past : I may or might be ; Perhaps I shall or would be. 
f-a.p. 


I Hortatiye Moon. 

Present : I ought to be : I must be. 

Ml] f. a. p. 

Ifast : I ought to have been ; must have been. 

! f° r lst person, others taking CS^^Tj | 

| Purposive Moon. '* 

/ In order that I may or might be. 

f. a . p. 


Imperative Moon 


Precative Moon, 
Let me, etc. be. 




J added according to rule.) 
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Permissive Mood. 
Present : I am allowed to be. 
f.a.p. 

Or:— 

| and so on. 

Past : I was allowed to be. 

1 f.a.p. 

' Or:— 

and so on. 

Optative Mood. 

Oh that I were : Would that I were. 
or UJ5j*q--^T| | f. a . p. 


Present : 
Past : 


Participles. 


u^pjj 

%q| 


Being. 

Been. 



Com. Perfect 


Future 




CN 



Having been. 


About to be 


Who or which is or was. 


[ Who or which will be 
f to he. 
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Other Participial Expressions 


sS> 


As, since , because . .am, is, are 


was , 'were, 


Having been; as, since , when , because 
. .. .was, tvere. 


As y since, because } when... was, were , 


Verbal Noth*, 
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| 


^q j 
BJ^q-d^-q | 

yfc’-g-apfqj 

afe-g-^dj-qi 


Supines. 

1 

I 

[ To be. 

Infinitives. 

To be. 

To have been. 

^ To be about to be. 


N .B . — CAJdj'q I is only a copula, and may not be used for 
but 5^*«T may be used for £[3fq| 

GN 

Moreover, it must always be remembered that whether 

Colloquial or Literary, is never used substantively, but 
always in connection with some noun, adjective, eft- 
substantive or auxiliary verb, into which its forms have 
to be moulded. 

IV. — Literary iq<3j*q] To be. 


Indicative Mood. 

Present : I am. 

% (X)I 

-v~ CN 

( E f|*) or occasionally, chiefly interrogatively, 

(T)! 

Or, honorifically : — 

{Not used : ordinary with instead of C ) | 

W! 

qetj^r (*f ) or (qqj^rq-^* (X) | 
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Past: I was. 

Same as first Present form, context showing Tense, 


or occasionally , chiefly interrogatively tXjsj J 


Imperfect : 
Perfect : 
Pluperfect 
Future : 


I was being. 
I have been 
I had been. 
I shall be. 


! Same as first Present form, con- 
text showing Tense; or same 
as Past. 


<*)l 

qvagv (V)i 

SS> ■ 

(^)l 


Conditional and Subjunctive Moods 
Present : If ....I shall be. 

{Present Boot) * ” <3T " CWK' ( 1 f. a . p. 


I would be 


(Perfect Root) 
Or : — 


(3j)f 

> 4 > 


, Perfect : If 1 would have been. 

Perfect Root) 


( ^ )f 


Potential Mood 


Present ; I can be. 

f. a. p. 
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Past : I could be. 

(?)l andsoon ' 

Or : — 

(*3j)| and so on. 

Perfect : I could have been. 

( T) 1 and so on. 

Or:— 

jqafqP^q’Sp* (T)! and so on. 

» >>& 

Or : — 

(C )l f. a. p. 

Or :— 

(~ ) ! f. a . p. 

-O 'O 

Probability. 

Present : I may be ; Perhaps I shall be. 
agVjST * • qp (or ’"qp or *"qP) 0£)P (X)f f. a p. 

^ Or:— 

(X)! f - a - P- 

'■ Or:— -3;'- '3': ■3, /v: 

%qpo^ (5f)j f. a. p. 

N£> 

Past : I might be ; Perhaps I would be. 

STV^T” W (or" *qP or ' " qp ) qjpqvi^ (^) | and so on 
Or:— ' ; ' > 1 

^■q^-Cipq*^' and so on. 

Perfect : I might have been ; Perhaps I would have been. 
^Sfqp (or *”qp. or qP) gpq^’ (^)| and so on. 

Or: — vj!-' , , ' ' ■ 

^qxC^q^' (^) | and so on. 
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Hortative Mood. 
Present : 1 must be ; 1 ought to be. 

(?T)| 

Or:— 

%^'Sl 

Or : — | f. a. p. 

(T’)| | 

Or | 

(?T)| j 

Past : I must have been ; I ought to have been. 

(X)] and so on. 

Or:— 

( r ) j f. a. p. 

Or :— 

(T)l and so on. 

Or :— 

(T)l and so on. 

i . • . ; 

f 

Purposive Mood. 

In order that I may or might be . 

or or ^pq 

/ NS 

Or : — 

f^)| f- a. p. 

^3 


f. a. p. 
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Imperative Mood. 

••• ^(or -y or or "*$■) g^T] ] ] 

Or :— [ -Se. 

* * * q^* or or j 

■s£> ^ 

Precative Mood. 

Leif me, etc. he. 

| f. a. p. 

Permissive Mood. 
Present : I am allowed to he. 

(3f)| f. a. p. 

Or:— 

(^)l and so on throughout. 

Optative Mood. 

Would that I were ; Oh that I were. 

| f. a. p. 

Verbal Noun. 


or 

%q^ | Being; 

The being ; To be. 




Supine. 


wwpqps' or | Tr be. 





Participles. 


Present : 

%q| 

Being. e^'q ] 

Not being . 

Past : 

%q| 

Been. jqaj’q J 

Not been . 

Com. Perfect- S^*q*%q| Having been. ^q*^5j-q ] 

Not having 
been. 

Future; 

Sjcrg* or 5fc^ I 

>Sp' ■ 

Ah tobe or WCg j 

; 

Not about 
to he , . 
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Periphrastic 
or or IJ| 

or 1j | 
or f(j 
or 
or IjJ 
or Ij| 
or ^1 


Expressions. 

Who or which is or was. 

1 

i 

j- Who will be. or is or are to be. 

I 

J 

j- Which will be, or is or are to be. 


Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 


t^qo^srcqj 
%q - &i | 
^1 

| 

%0*M 

%«Ai 

»^q*?| 


[At the time of being ; when , while,. 
( as . . am, is, are. 

\ 


Being ; as, since, when , after, 
while . . am, is, are. 


\ In or by being ; if, when . . am,. 
J is, are. 

Being. 

Though, since, because ... am, is % 
are. 

Of or for being. 

Past. 

I. Having been; as, since, tvhm* 
t after . .. was, were. 

Because , since, when . ..was, were * 
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5^'qvq ! 
^•q*oj*j | 
cqapT^C'f 


As . .. was, were. 

! After , since , because , ivhen . . was, 
C were. 

If , when . . . was, were. 


%$lj 
o^q-J^q | 
wj^q^qj^qj 

5fc*g*%q] 

rtt^q^Sfq | 


Infinitives. 

To be. 


To have been. 


I 

| .To be about to be ; going to be. 


V. — WSpT To have ; To possess. 

Same as Colloquial or Literary ^q^’q" To be present, To exist, 
save that it is conjugated with the subject in the Dative case with 
Of Thus:— ^ 

Indicative Mood. 

Present : I have ; I possess. 

C'OJ'yy^ 1 To me there is. 


| To me there is. 

^•q*^£T| | To thee there is. 

or C^*T| or £j^*q*^ | To him. there is. 
And so on throughout. 

VI. — Active, Transitive, 4-rooted Colloquial verb. 
qJjTfiT To send. 

Roots. 


, '■ T'i 


:V, i ''Present Perfect: q^C Future: qfJT Imperative: ^'! 
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Indicative Mood. 

Present : I send. 

1 


Periphrastic Present : I am sending. 

prs^-qj-aCf^ or Q^ctj* or | 

N.B . — Pronouns are henceforth omitted, except where necessary 
to make the construction clear. 

The construction is in the Agentive, save where otherwise 
indicated. 


Past: 1 sent . 
^k ] f, a. p. 


q^qujaji 

~S Cv 

or occasionally ,3 \^* or rarely (interrogatively) | 

.. „ <vpr 

Or : — 

■^FW,’] f. a. p. 

Imperfect : I was sending. 

Same as Periphrastic Present, context showing Tense; or 
] and so on, as in Past. 


Perfect : I have sent. 
Same as Past. 

Pluperfect : I had sent. 
Same as Past or Perfect. 
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Or, seldom used save at end of sentences 

f 

or 

S5> 

q=jC'3j^rcXf^ or or 3^'q^ ] 

Future : / shall send. 

^C* ( or *fF) *• a. p- 

Or : — 

qpCT|’£j<^ | 

qpr'§j-^sq' or ^ or »}aj| 
or <W or 

•o 

Or:— 

I am (or have) to send. 

And so f. a. p. 

Subjunctive .and Conditional Moods. 

Present : If.. ..I shall send. 

(Present Root) * ■ * af * (or qfp) £fc*| f. a. p. 

Or : — 

( Present Root) " ’ <3j' * ' | and so on. 

Past : If ... .1 would send. 

(Perfect Root) t qtpq’tf^ I and so on. 

Or:— 

(Perfect Root) qj^C* ( or ) U«fc | f . a. p. 

Perfect : If I would have sent. 

(Perfect Root) ” * 3,' " qspq*3^ J and so on. 

Or : — 

(Perfect Roots " ' 3f’ ’ q^C^ or or f. a. p. 
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except that gCT is usually confined to the first person, and 0=^' used 

sp ss> 

with the others. 

Potential Mood. 

Present : I can send ; am, able to send. 
f.a.p. 

Or : — 

f. a. p. 

Or:— 

and so on. 

Past : I could send. 

and so on. 

Perfect : I could have sent. 
and so on. 

Or:— 

.«jgc^frsrc^*»|.| f. a. P . 

^ NP 

Probability. 

Present : Perhaps I shall send ; I may send ; It is likely that I 
shall send 

i (Either form of Simple Future). 

Or:— 

Or :— 

f. a. p. 

; ■■ ' 

Past : Perhaps 1 should send ; I might send. 

| and so on. 

Or:- 

q|3q|'q^"^^-2ih'f f. a. P . 
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Or:— 

| f. a. p. 

Or : — 

^rq-%0^1 f. a . p. 

Perfect : Perhaps I would have sent ; I might have sent. 

**1%!^' ’ ' ^F q '^ I and so on. 

'■ Or:— -‘F/r- F ; - : F FF : ;F. -'(F. 

f. a . p . 

Or 

q^q^'O^rff f - a. p. 

Hortative Mood 
Present : I must send : I ought to send 

f. a. p. 

O r : — ;; FFiFF FFSi 

and so on. 

Or: — ■ ;;•■ . ■ S" F'/v VF : ' ' r y : 'V\ 

’ * * | and s0 on . 

Or vulgarly : — 

and so on. ' % 

Also the following, sometimes used : — 

I am (or have) to send. 

* . . j Thou aH (Qr hast) ^ 

’ • ' ] He is (or has) to send. 

Past : / must have sent ; ought to have sent. 

-’Or^FF^^' ( or vulgarly ^fq*) and so on. 

* ” | f. a. p., except that is usually confined 

to the 1st person , and used with the others. 
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Purposive Mood. 

Present : In order that I may send. 
q^G*qe^Bi ] f. a . p. 

Past : In order that I might send. 

| f. a . p. 

Imperative Mood 

SP* or qjepj Send. 

Cv cv # -v— ' •*'* 

N.B. — {^T]’ ( commonly but improperly or or 

or or I?T } may be added according to rule. 

5J’£T]^" or vulgarly 5Tq^C’ J Do not send. 

Precative Mood. 

Let me, etc. send. 

m' ) ) 

N.B. — The construction here is, “ By me (or thee or him) a sending 
permit” 

Permissive Mood. 

Present : I am, allowed to send ; I may send. 

.C^reijepPl] | f. a. p., or ] and so on. 

Past : / loas allowed to send ; I might send . 
and so on. 

Future : I shall be allowed to send. 
f.a. p. 
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Or 

and so on. 

N.B . — Here the construction is, “A sending by me is 
was allowed, or will be allowed.” 

The following is more Bookish : — 

I may send. 

! Thou mayest send. 

| He may send. 

Optative Mood. 

Present : Oh that I, etc. were sending, or might send . 
CSrqj^'^J' or C35pj^C*q*^| j 
Or, better : — 

Past : Oh that 1, etc. had sent. 

CSrqtjC^qf or q^E'qv^jj 
Or, better : — 

Participles. 

Present : ^C'q | Sending. 

Perfect: sj^'qj Sent. 

Com. Perfect : q^qv^q | Having sent. 

Future: or P|^;*gT%qj \ 

X- cs ( About to send 
or ^tp 2 ^ 3 j'qj) 

Active or Periphrastic. 
or or ^f^Tcf ] He who sends. 

q=jC*5Jpf or qtpT^j He who sent . 
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He who mil send, or is to send. 


*Tp5jp^l 

VfY OT Vg^f j 

Or the following constructions may be used : 


Or:— 

1 •v—' ' ■ " ; Cs. ■ CV '*V " ■ 

Or 

q^E’qc^^ | 

Or 


mm 

i 

j -The man who sends. 

-V 

J 


f The man who sent. 


The man ■ who will send or is to send. 


See regarding Active and Periphrastic Participles generally , 

§ 38 , v. l). 

Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 


VI 1 

^• 01 ] ■ ; 

qfpTOl 
qj^-q-iq^ ] 


Sending. 

Sending; Because, since, when, 
while, .sending. 

Sending ; at, for, though .... 
sending. 


Though, because., i 

As, since, .sending. 


=r]^’=fj^c-a?| 
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Whilst sending. 

If, when, though, .send, sending. 
etc., etc. 


Past. 


| 


Having sent. 

| 


Sent ; because 9 since , when . . sent. 


mmim 



iiil 

Having sent . 



Because, though . .. sent. 



If t when, though . .. sent . 

q^C’q'^l 

iitisi 

i 



1 

a 

As, since, because , having . 

q^-q-oj^ | 

«1«S| 



■ 6tc«j 6tc » 


Supines. 

=i]Tc:*q | 

illilll 




-To 56>?/Z. 

Vf 1 

J 


q^*0|| 






■qgr i ' 


sending . 

##^1 

S3 




liliilliaiili 

’ ■■' ■■■" ^ '.v. 
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Verbal Nouns. 


| 

q^C’q | 
q^c*q^ | 

^FS! 

*fF$\ 

V'ili 


I . v,,';-:- 

\ Sending; the sending ; a sending . 


) 


jj The having sent. 


The being about to send. 


Infinitives. 

Present : ^^’q | To send 

q^;*q | 

q^-eFq | 

Perfect : ^ 

q^pq-U^j-q j 

qjpu^-q j 

*TF*1 

Future: 

SO 

I 

q^q-qjq'cq^qj 

VII. — Active, Transitive, 4-Rooted Literary Verb qj^C'q* 
To send. 


I 

f To have sent . 




To be about to send , 
f or to be sent . 
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Roots. 

Present : CI ^;* ] Perfect : | Future : j 

Imperative : £]”' or | 

.N.B . — Pronouns are omitted, but the construction is in the 
Agentive, save where otherwise indicated. 

The or placed over the reduplicated final 

consonant, or final vowel of a verb, is also omitted. 



Indicative Mood. 



Present : I send. 

] f. a. p. 

Or, Intensively : — 
f. a. p. 

Periphrastically r — 
or 0^\\ 

■o 

or or Sp^Sf^ | 

NS> 

Elegant but obsolete form : — 

or or | 

Or : — 

Same, substituting for | 
Or, Respectfully : — 

^ 1 

• or aqcfv or 


I am 
Thou art 
He is 





sending. 


■ | 
i ■ v 





v : r 
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or occasionally and chiefly interrogatively | 


Imperfect : I was sending . 

S^me as Periphrastic Present, the context showing Tense 
Or 

qspq^Sjj and so on, as in Past. 


q^C^ycrc^l f. a. P . 

Perfect : I have sent. 

I Same as Past. 

Pluperfect : I had sent. 

( Same as Past, or : — 

q ‘F s >‘V! ' 

or «q|| 

q^C'STy or 0^ or Sp^q^J 

Also, but seldom used, and only at end of sentences 

j 

q^sj-yjy or : . • - . 

q^c^yTy 0 r 0 r 2jyq-^j 

Future : I shall send. 
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Or:— 

f. a. p. 

Or 

1 f. a. p. 

And note the following : — 

Cs 

I am (or have) to send . 

S3 

or interrogatively ] Thou art (or hast) to send . 

S"£ NS> 

‘TFS^ I He is (or has) to send. 

xS 

Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 

Present : If...I shall send. 

(Present Root) * ' * ' (any of the above Future forms), f. a. p. 

Past: If.. -I would send. 

Same as Present, save that in the Introductory Clause the Perfect 
Root is used : or : — 

(Perfect Root) " ’ <3j* * * qtpcrJpj j and so on. 

Perfect : If. .1 would have sent. 

Same as Past. 

Or : — 

(Perfect Root) | and so o 

Potential Mood. 

Present : 1 can send. 

f. a. p. 

Or 

1 f. a. p. 

Or 

^*gT»icr| f. a. P . 

Pastel could send. 

f. a. p. 
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f f. a. p. 


q-C%j | and so on. 


. and so on. 


Perfect : I could have sent. 


^'Sjcrq-0^1 

and so on. 


Or — 


qffcqv^-q*^ | and so on. 


Probability. 

Present : I may send ; Perhaps I shall send. 


^* r ’ C TF! f - a * P-> or *lfp*fc*| f. a. p. 


f. a . p . 

■via 


^C'q^| f. a . p . 


f - a - p- 


■ Past: I might send. 

f and so on. 

As in Past Tense. Pi 




As in Past Tense, Potential Mood. 
Perfect : I might have sent. 


k f. a. P . 

I Or — 


and so on. 


and so on. 
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Hortative. 

Present : 1 ought to send : I must send. 
f. a. p. 

. Or:— 

f. a. p. 

Or 

CV 

am (or have) 

CN 

or interrogatively Thou art (or hast) 

' N£> NO 

*ipc*g|’w5aj ! He is (or has) 

>3 

Past : I ought to have sent. 

* ’ • orqj^C*q^efpr«r^a| | and so on. 

Purposive Mood. 

So that I may send, or might send. 

•o 

}. Each f. a. p. 

S3 

Precative Mood. 

Let me , etc. send. 

or ET|jp| 

Or 

or Z\Sf] 

Permissive Mood. 

Present : I am allowed to send : I may send . 
f. a. p. : 

■' ; Or:— ' ^ :r:;0 ^ ^ ^ " / 

and so on. sillll 


t to send. 
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Past: I was allowed to send : I might send. 
and so on. 


{ and so on. 


Future : I shall he allowed to send. 


^ wSsq ] 


f. 


^wasHf^-gi f. 


Optative Mood. 


Present : Oh that I, etc. were sending , or might send-. 
f. a. p. 


la - p - 

Past : Oh that I, etc. had sent. 

p. 

I:# : n ? n 

Or:— 

a . p . 

Ill® ' I|l!;|l 

Imperatii 




Imperative Mood. 


UsNtiSF 1 

^ ^ cv 




j* Send, 


TF?P!I 

— OP<pC'2JV^| 
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Do not send. 


N.B . — -£jn[|' is not used with ^Tj^l | 


Participles. 


Present : 


zfjZ'R ' 


Sending. 


Perfect 


qejC^q | 


q^caarqj j 

q^C’^'q | j 


I 

[• Sent. 


Com. Perfect : q^cq^q l 


Having sent. 


j ] 


Future : 


ptpcR-^’q } 


iftSI 


j-. About to send. 


^•q^srp^q! j 


Active, Periphrastic, or Substantive. 


Effpsipajj 

flW! 

=^’q’"q ] 


He who sends ; the sender ; the s< 


person. 




"Spajl 


He who sent. The sent. 

: i ; \ 111 j I 
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(Matt. xi. 3) 

=j|<p<qpij 

(Matt. xi. U) =IRC|%^I [■ u \^ fl ;i or ” *“ 

^3»wi 1 

(Rom.Tiii.36) Tj^'qx'tvrrx; | j 

Or the following simple construction may be used : — 

The Father ivho sends me. 

„ ■„ >? sent me, 

,, „ will send me. 

See generally ■ § 38, V- D. 



To seifud* 
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"TF'WT'vff 1 

^■qS'^'Ol | 


For sending. 


To have sent. 


Infinitive Mood. 

Present : ^^'q | To send. 

q'pq | 

^Ecfo-q] 

Past: qtpq'WJSj'qj 

qipq’aafq | 

1 

*?FS! 

Future : qj^q*;q|3^*q ] 

q^-qq'oyq | 
qp'l-cq^q | 

x? 

VIII— Passive, 4-Rooted Colloquial Verb *fjcr«r, qfpg’, 
: S"> ^’0*, or To he sent. 

\? X 3 

Roots. 

As in Active Verb No. VI. 

N.B . — The construction throughout is in the Objective or 
Accusative case, with or without <q | 


1 v; - ■ ; ■ i.-'V ; ;v ; .V ; f: .. -t; : 

[• To be about to send ; to be sent. 


Present 

*v*-' Cn. 


Indicative Mood. 
I am being sent. 
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or W! 

■o 

qj^’Sp^’ or C^qf or 2^*q*^| 


Past :. I was sent. 


or occ, or interr. ^3! | 
or Q^ 6 !]’ or rarely tN<3j | 


f. a. p. 


Imperfect : I was being sent. 

Same as Present, but with adverb or other context showing Tense. 


Perfect : I have been sent. 


3=)CWJ and so on. 

Or, same as Past. 

Or the following, though seldom used save at end of sentence 
J and so on. 




Pluperfect : I had been sent. 
Same as Perfect. 


Future : I shall be sent. 

: As in Active Verb No. VI. 

Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 


Present : If. .1 shall be sent. 

Past : If ..I would be sent. 

Perfect : If . ./ would have been sent. 


As in Active Verb No. VI, 


:: : Potential Mood. 

Present : I can be sent. 1 

Past : I could be sent. L As in Active Verb No. VI. 

Perfect : I could have been sent. j 

Probability. 


Present : I 


v:i':;; : : : ’ ; 'Past : I mil 




I may perhaps be sent. > , . . 

ight " > £ As in Active Verb No. VI. 


- 


■ 
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Present : I ought to be sent ; I must be sent. 

and so on. 

Or 

and so on. 

Or 

f. a. p. 

Or 

q^C^rSfe-l f. a. p. 


Past : I ought to have been sent. 

^E-^prepSfaji and so on. 

Or 

and so on. 

Purposive Mood. 

Present : In order that I may be sent. As in Active Verb 
Past : In order that I mig “ ' " t. No. VI. 

Imperative Mood. 




Precative Mood 


Permissive Mood 


Present : / am- allowed to be sent. 

z *?p (or £^C) and so on 
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And so on conjugating cS'Tj’^T regularly. 
Or 

(or q^C') S=T|| f. a. p. 

Optative Moor. 

Present : Oh that I were being sent. 
Off? (q’) ^]J f. a. p. 

Or, better : — 
qj^'^’q-^ | f. a. p. 

Past : Oh that I had been sent. 

q*p (q*) ^if f. a. P . 

Or, better : — 
q^-^-TOj f- a. p. 


Participles. 


Present 


Past : 


qp-qf 

q^cqj 


Being sent. 


Been sent. 






Cs 

Com. Perfect: q^q’^qj Having been sent. 

VI ! 1 

«S> 

Future • 9 ^ About to be sent. 

vi 

N'T* v • 


Periphrastic. 


q^paj] 

q^cq^l 


He who is or was sent. 


He who will be sent . 
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Or the following simple construction may be used : — 

Or : -The, man toho is or was sent hi 

o^c'qo;fr^| me ' 

Or ; The hook which will he, or is to he 

CV cs sent by thee . 


Other Participial Expressions. 

Being sent, having been sent. 


Because , since , when . . was or 
were sent. 


Having been sent. 


If, when, though.. was or were 
sent . 


q^qv4 1 

| 

qzjC;q«m | 


As, since , because.. was or were 
sent ; having been sent 


Because 

sent 


was or were 


IFfVW 0 '! For being sent, 
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Verbal Nouns. 


qipq-%^ J 

"fFfV 

vi'M 


The being sent . 

The having been sent . 


The being about to be sent . 


Infinitive Mood. 


-o 

1 

\3 

f 

j 

The same or 

^C=ff &j^q | 


To be sent. 


To be about to be sent. 


IN. Active, one-rooted Colloquial Verb SteJC’q ] To see. 

Root throughout 5I2JC” | 

N.B.— The construction is in the Agentive, except where other- 
wise indicated. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present: 1 see. 

SJSF’ | f . a. p. 

Periphrastic : 7 am seeing. 

or 0^h]j 

or or y^-q-^| 


Past; I saw 
„ 


* or ^C'^’ | f. a. p. 

* xV.J3.— 0 £•’ for first person, G^ = T|' for the others. 
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Or : — 

si£pq~J$aj | 

sispsra^Eij- or oce, or rarely, chiefly interr. | 

S5> 

^Z'R-'Z.S’ „ OfiST tfkj 

Imperfect : I was seeing m 

Same as Periphrastic Present, context showing Tense. 
Perfect : I have seen. 

Same as Past. 

- Pluperfect : I had seen. 

Same as Past or Perfect. 

Or, seldom used save at end of sentence 

| and so on. 

Future : I shall see. ■. 

| f . a. p. 

Or : — * 

j arid so on. 

Note also the following 

| I am (or have) to see. 

And so on. 

Also : — ' 

1 I am (or have) to see. 

And so f. a. p. 

Sub j unctive and Conditional Moods . 

Present : ■ If. J shall see. 

(Present Root) ’ aj* * ' | and so on. 

Or : — 

( Present Root) ’ f. a. p. 

Past : If.-.'I would see. 

{ ! >ertVot Root) ’ * ' \ f . a, p. 
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Or:— 

(Perfect Root) * * * aj* ” sjsfc-q’djaj j and so on. 
Perfect : If. .1 would have seen. 

; (Perfect Root) " * aj* " f and soon. 

vH;; Or:— 

( Perfect Root) " * aj ' ” J f . a. p. 

Potential Mood. 

Similar to construction in j To send, No. VI. 

Probability. 

Present : Perhaps I shall see : I may see. 

Same as in To send, No. VI. 

P<ist : Perhaps I would see : I might see. 

3#;*r%q-o^ | f. a. P . 

Or:- 

f. a . p. 

Or:— ' 

f.,a. p. 

Or:— V ■ 

f. a. p. 

Or : — 

Perfect : Perhaps I would or might have seen. 
aqlpT^yq'Q^j f. a. p. glli 

Or : — 

f. a. p. 

Or :— 

W'S'n ' ■ 3#'^ f and so on. 

Hortative. 

Present : I ought to see : I must see. 

| and so on . 
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Or : — 

i and s ° ° n - 

Or :— 

f. a. p. 

' Or : — 


Or : — 

sisjctN'^j 


I am (or have) to see. 
And so on. 

/ am (or have ) to see. 


And so, f. a. p. 

Past : I ought to have seen ; must have seen. 

and so on. 

Or 

' ’G] f. a . p. But see note re on p. 354. 

Purposive Mood. 

Present and Past : In order that I may or might see. 
sjspqt^'oi} f. a . P . 

Imperative Mood. 

SJSF' (^)f See. 

ST5I^E' ((5jErj)| Do not see. 

Precative Mood. 

(l^)| Let me, etc. see. 

Permissive Mood. AA 

Present : I am allowed to see ; I may see. 

S^SfCcS 2 ^ | f. a. p. and tenses. 

Or 

and so on. 


>, , 1 1 / - 
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And so on, conjugating regularly. 

The following is more Bookish 
j f. a. p. 

Optative Mood. 

Present and Past : Oh that I were seeing , or had seen. 

SKpr^rj | 

Or.:— 

sjsprq-^ ] 

Or better 


f 


f. a. p 


J 


Participles, 

Present : 51£}q'q J 

Perfect: 3^*3 j Seen. 

Com. Perfect : 5^q*tS}dfq | Having seen. 

Future : I About to see. 


i,r- 




Active, Periphrastic, or Substantive. 

sifcsqpf (^)f ] 

(^)| 


V I .X. ... 

\jle w 


who sees or saw. The. seen 




i 

j 


SKF*S!pj* (S)J 


[He who will see. The seer. 


See also the other examples under this head in | To send. 

No. VI. . - vv:,' ;c TV ' 0?: i' 
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Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 



Seeing . 

: 5?Spq?l I 

Seeing ; because, since , when , , 
while, .am, is, or are seeing. 

mz-^-a 1 1 

Seeing ; at , for y though.. am, is 9 . 
or are seeing . 

?jcpTGW | 

qspsrqj 

1 

K4x 3 since, .am, is or are seeing. 

qspq | 
qfrg^pq | 

"\ 

^ Whilst seeing. 

sispr^q | 

Though seeing. 

1 

If, when, though . .am, is or are 


N 5 > 

sqip-pqq | 
5 jsj~gcr^i| 

' 

^’ 3^1 '- 
sisji’gCTpr 1 

\o 

^f-qC’q-q | 
3 ^fc*gCrq^C' | 
ssjcrgc's’awi l 


seeing. 


Past. 


) 


Having seen. 


Seen ; because, since , when, .mis 
or were seen. 

f Hewing seen , • v " r V," 

j 

If, when , though.. -was or were 
seen, 

B eca use , though . * ; <m-v or were 
xeew. v > 1 vvi 

i 

i 

|»J/awigr eeew ; ax, smee* w/'-e??. 

j because . * /rax or were xtw/o 

i 
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Supines. 


: : 

a#;*gi 

NO 

SK^} 

5^C*q-a|| 


To see. 


I . 

[■ For seeing. 


Verbal Nouns or Adjectives. 


SJgk'qi 


stsp-aj f 


[ Seeing ; a or the seeing. 


A or the having seen. 
The being about to see. 


Infinitive Mood. 

To see. 


Present : si§fc-£j | Tosa _ 

Perfect: si^-gc-q | To have seen. 

^ ' ' ' ’/. • 

PHI Putnre : ^1?^! To be aioMU, see, -To be seen. 

X— Neuter, One-Rooted Ooiioeuiii Verb «n-q I To be glad. 
To rejoice. 

■ 

^ i Root ^ J throughout. 

Conjugated throughout like Colloquial sjsjW To see> save that 

in the forms in SSp^T and the auxiliary particle is $* 

instead of §j* f while the Imperative is or ^qp^qv. 

§^T ( % ), or the Literary f Rejoice, Be glad. 

i\ ' ‘ ' NO 
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The construction throughout is in the Nominative, save that in 
the Hortative Mood it is in the Dative with as in j To see , 

No. IX. 

XI. — Neuter, One-Rooted Literary Verb W* I To he glad } 
To rejoice . 

Root | throughout. 

jV.S. — The construetion is in the Nominative case, except where 
otherwise indicated. The i is omitted. 


Indicative Mood. 

Present : 1 am glad, : I rejoice. 
gpl! Ij a - P- : 

Or, intensively : — 

| f. a. p. 

Periphrastic : I am rejoicing. 

^•q-y^J 

qqp^q'U^- or C^WjJ 

or G^*Tf or 3^’Cr^e | 

Or 

and so on ; or W S|T^] and so on. 
Or 

^qpjq’ajaj j . ? ? 

^qp*q-Q^qj' or occ. chiefly interr. CN<3j ] 

^qjCyq*^j '7. y . 

' 0r . V'-yr:". / . : O;0d:. : Td:/\A 

and so on. : ■ 


Or, seldom used now : 


(or wm] 
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(° T ^') W! 

( or ) ;s|59r or =T|^' or 

Past: / rejoiced: / was glad. 

^crp^ir] f. a. P . 

Or : — 

| f. a. p. 

"sP 

Or ' ;; 

and so on. 

Imperfect : I was rejoicing. 

Same as Present, context indicating Tense. 
Perfect : I have rejoiced. 

Same as Past. 

Pluperfect : I had rejoiced. 

i f - a -p- 

Or , though not common : — 
and so on. 

Future : I shall rejoice : 1 shall be glad. 

sppp’--] f. a. p. 

Or 

f. a . p . 

Or:— 

Cs 

WW | I am (or have) to rejoice . 

'SO 

And so on. 

Subjunctive and Conditional Moon 
Present : If. ./ shall rejoice , 

(Present Root) f. a , p. 

NP 

Or 

(Present Root) 
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Or 

(Present Root) ’ • 1 f. ; a . p. 

Past : I/. ,/ would rejoice . 

(Perfect Root) -f and so on, 

* N£? 

Or : — 

(Perfect .Root) * ' * * ^qp^-qj^j f. a . p . 

->o 

Perfect : If ..I would have rejoiced. 

( Perfect Root) ^qp^qj^q-tf^ J and so on. 


Potential Mood. 
Present: / can rejoice or be glad. 

WVS q i f - a - p- 

Or : — 

f . a . p . 

Or 

f. a. p. 

Past : I could rejoice. 

Same as Present. 

Or 

j and so on. 

Or : - 

^^q-q-ctaj j and so on. 

Or : — 

sfip^qw 1 f. a. p. 

Or 

f. a. p. 

•NO 

Perfect : / could ham rejoiced. 
and so on. 
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j an d so on. 


^Sjq’q'a^ f. a. p. 
' S “’ J 


f. a . p. 


Probability. 


Present : Perhaps 1 shall rejoice : I may rejoice , 






\ L a. p. 


Or :— 


Past : Perhaps I would or might rejoice. 
and so on. 

PfirfAnt. • Ppr7).n.<n.<! T cms\*tlr7 r\~t% nnn "Z +m1xJL 


Perfect : Perhaps I would or might have rejoiced. 
and so on. 


Hortative Moon. 

Present : I ought to rejoice ; I must rejoice. 

f. a. p. 

Or:— 


WTSI f - *■ p- 


Past : I ought to have rejoiced, 

and so on. 


f. a. p. 
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Purposive. 

Present : In order that I may rejoice. 

^ ! 

sS> 

Or 

Or 

s# 

Or:— 

'O 'O 

Past : In order that I might rejoice. 

Same as first three forms of Present. 

Or 

f - a -p- 

SO 

Precattve Mood. 

Let me, etc. rejoice. 

\ 

Or ; — f . a. p. 

WWl! 

Or :— 

^qp^'qjgjC' I 

Or:— 

Or 

Permissive Mood. 

Present : I am allowed to rejoice ; I may rejoice. 
••■«r^p;waPi]| f. a. P . 

Past : 1 was allowed to rejoice ; I might rejoice. 

• ’ * J and so on. 


f. a. p. 
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Optative Mood. 

Oh that I were glad or rejoicing. 






j- f. a. p 






Imperative. 


^^' 3 ' 


[ Rejoice, Be glad. 


■^1 


Or : — 

Or:— 




f Do not rejoice. Be not glad . 


Participles. 


Present: ^'qj 


Perfect 




Rejoicing. 


Rejoiced. 


Com. Perfect : I Having rejoiced. 
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Future 


s© 

^q^3*Tq] 




^ A bout to rejoice . 


Active » Periphrastic, or Substantive. 


^o/sjpaj! 

qqp^q-y^-q | 

^V^’SIpj] 

^•q^-q^q^ | 


He who rejoices or is glad. The 
rejoicer. 


He who rejoiced, or was 


Matt, xi. 14. ^’5'%^ ! ] 

Matt. xi. 3. csna -q^'qcna;-q*c I [He who is. about to rejoice, or 
* 1 ' N T will, or is to, rejoice . 

Rom. viii. 36. s^-q^-q^ | 


Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 

Same as in £|£p'q* To see, No. IX. 


Past. 

Same as in sis-jCq* To see, No. IX, substituting efc’ for 

' * *N ■ -s 

and taking K instead of 1! 


Verbal Noun or Adjective. 


W q- { ^| 

(^)f 

W q^ 9 -q- ( ^)| 


Rejoicing ; A. , or the rejoicing . 
The having rejoiced . 

The being about to rejoice , 
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Supines. 

] 

Or: \ To rejoice or be glad. 

W5! j 

( or or J | For rejoicing. 
Infinitive Mood. 

Present : | To rejoice or be glad. 


Past: 


^a^'q’^'q | 


To have rejoiced or been glad. 


W srcing^ | ] 

Future : f ^ To be about to rejoice or be glad. 

J 

XII. — Passive 4-Rooted, Literary Verb 0 r | 

To be sent. 

N.B . — The construction throughout is in the Objective or 
Dative case in (q | 

Otherwise it is the same as the Active Literary Verb qj^C'q” 
To send. No. VII. as far as and including the Potential Mood. 

Hortative Mood. 

Present : I ought to be sent ; I must be sent. 
qp (or qj^') q^5p| f. a. p. 

Or : — 

f. a . p. 

Past : I ought to have been sent. 
q-F { or 1 and so on. 


I 

1 
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Then it is 

again similar to Verb No. VII 

. as far as and including 

the Optative Mood. : \.p %\ 




Imperative Mood. 



1 

■ 1 


^"'^*31 . 


f 

i 

Be sent . 


i 

... i 

J 


. >■■■;.;:■: ■ NO- ; . 

] 


qj^q^-fj-g 1 


i 

■■■ i ■ 

Do not he sent. 

’••q-qjqc-qx/fj 

•pi |l|i| !|ii 

I 

j 



Participles. 



Present : 

=fj^rq | 

i 

s 

• \ Jri 

Being sent . . 

,v. ■ v i 


q^vq] ■ ■ 

i 



q^’^'q] 

*. 1 • 

\ 

Been sent. 


q^’i.yq i 

] 



q=;C"q-c%q | 

l 

. j 


Com- Perfect 

: q^C'^Vq’^^q | 

I 

| 

.■■■'■■'■ I 

Having been sent, j 

j 


q^C3^q^-q| 

1 

j 

■ 

■ ■ 


q^-q^-g-q | 


, j 


qj^-q^ 0 *,-q | 



Future : 

‘TrS! ~ 

' 

About to be sent 


£fV'g'%q ] 

^ , :; -'r 1 . 1 1 ^'.-r ;h> ; - v- V ' v- 




^Tc 0 ] 

\5 

J 
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Periphrastic. 



(R; or ^)| 

? 

ife wAo or that which is 



V(i’ ^ 

in j 

or was sent. 

Matt. xi. 3. 


i m : 

or ^)| 

- 


llfllr or ^)| 



Rom. viii. 36 

. q|p^'g*q* 

(T or 

;§:l • 

He who or that which 
w‘8 fee, or is to 5e 


**F9* or ^)! 



Matt. xi. 14. 

■■o 

(S or 

!)[ J 



Participial Expressions. 



Same as in Colloquial Passive Verb 


f 

sSf 

qpc-dvg-q^%0)| 

T3W 1 


Verbal Nouns, 


The being about to h, ,d 
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Infinitive Mood, 


N 5 

NO 

^TFS! 

^'sR-cjsmi 


Active, 2-Rooted Colloquial Verb O^ffq ] To go 


Roots 


Perfect 


Future 


(SIC or O*. aqil) With Particle 

Imperative : - « ( 

i Cv CV Cv r 

( or or 1 ) when appropriate 

ACiS. Ihe construction throughout is in the Nominative case. 


Indicative Mood 


Periphrastic : I am going. 

OT 0^1 

so 

or <Vp[ or 5^-q-^i 
Past : 1 went. 
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SJC-q-G^qf or occ. ^v*^' or rarely, chiefly interr. 




W » ^1 


J and so on. 


Imperfect : I was going. 

Same as Periphrastic Present, context showing Tense. 

Perfect : I have gone. 

Same as Past. 


Pluperfect : I had gone. 
Same as Past. 


Or, seldom used save at end of sentences 


and s( 


and so on. 

Future : I shall go. 
f. a. p. 


and 


■••or^qpr^l i am {or have) to go . 
f. a. p. 


| and so on. 1 am (or have) to go. 


tiiitli : ■ ■ * ■ 


Subjunctive and Conditional Moods, 
Present: If... I shall go. 

f. a. p. 
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Or : — 

(Present Root) *”<3p flflprj-tfMj | and so on. 

Past : //.../ would go. 

(Perfect Root). ..Same as Present, context indicating Tense. 

Or;— 

(Perfect Root) (or -l^q’ ) and so on. 

Perfect : //. ../ would have gone. 

(Perfect Root) qcpq’ ( or gafq' ) f ' and so on. 

Or:— 

(Perfect Root) (or q<Jf) f. a. p. 

Or - 

(Perfect Root) ' ” 3^* ’ * $TC* (or g<Jf) 0^5] ] f. a. p. 


Potential Mood. 

Present : 1 can go. 

«3fyi f - a -p- 

Or:— 

f - a - p- 

Or : — 

i and so on - 

Past : 1 could go. 

and so on. 

Perfect : I could have gone. 

| and so on. 

Or : — 

f. a . p . 



Probability. 
Present : Perhaps 1 ■ shall go ; I. may go. 

qjsqyg*^’ * ‘ 0^5^' ! f - a. p. 


: 




o 
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TO'^'TO! f. 


TO'“TO 1 f. a. p. 

Past : P erhaps I might go, 

TOITV’Ito or 


^■q- (or ^*q-) C^-Q^! f. a . p 


5<3j’q- (or ^-q-) aj^gj f. a . p . 

Perfect : Perhaps I might have gone. 
q l%§T 3 r • ' l^-q* ( or fe- ) 3^ I and so on 


s^TT (or *|W) ^-q’O^i f, 


“TO! f ' 


Hortative Mooxx 
Fiesent : I ought to go / I must go. 
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Past : I ought to have gone. 

Qcrj^qjsrq- (or vulgarly ^fq-) and so on. 

Or : — - 

f - a. p. But see note re qC" p. 354. 

NO 3 

Purposive Mood. 

Piesent : In order that, or so that, I may go. 
f. a. p. 

Past : In order that, or so that, I might go. 
§3j-qo; (or ?fc-qS;-) f. a . p . 

Imperative Mood. 

^ m)i I 

SftST (■^=T|)j Go. 

a^' (Hi 

\S J 

(Pronounced Man-do ) Do not go. 

Precative Mood. 

^ £3r j ( ) J Let me, etc. go. 


Permissive Mood. 

Present : I am allowed to go : I may go. 

^'3F|j f. a. p. 

| and so on. 

(N.B . — Other Tenses may be formed by conjugating ipT 
regularly.) 

Optative Mood. 

Present : Oh that, or would that, I were going. 

^%in| i 

Or:- f.a.p. 

J 
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Past : Oh that, or would that, I had gone . 

IH’ (or ] 

CV f* cl. p. 

3^*' ( or $J£W) s^rji 

,■ J ■ # 

(AT. 2?. The expressions in «£|=r] | are not much used in Colloquial, 
being rather Literary.) 

Participles. 


Present : c^Sp-f j 

Going. 

SW 

1 

Perfect ; , 

i 

i • 

\ Gone . 

SjC*l*q | 

1 

1 


1 

Com. Perfect : j 

1 

^ Having < 

iTc^l-q-iqdi'q j j 

Future : j 

About to 


gone. 


\ A?e who or that which goes • 
j Thegoer. 


Active, Periphrastic, or Substantive. 

-v- 

|3j' (or Sfc’j sjpjsjl ] 

c< : b *N | 

j- He who, or that which went. 
■ r 

■V- ^ -V . 


i 

J 


L He w ho or that which will m . 


“X 


or 
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Other Participial Expressions. 

As m Colloquial Verb To see, No. IX, taking 

taki “g t , and % taking V If be used it would 


take ^ | 

Supines. 


| To go. 


CVU'I 1 


ogpq 

1 

| 

1 

[ For going. 

1 

^ cv -v- 

G^Q^-ajj 


1 

J 

(^)l 

•v**- 

Verbal Nouns or Adjectives. 

j Going ; a or the going. 


( ^| 

j The having gone. 

CN -s, 

5VT (i)! 

) 

H?f (^)T 

**0 

The being about to go. 

Present : 

Infinitive Mood. 

Q^ip7J To go. 

Perfect .- 

ifcr or |ajnj ] 

^ ( or §?) ! 


( or J«3f ) 5^*q I \ To have gone - 

3Sbr ( or |^-q- ) wjaj-q ] j 

Future : 

^3'%^ ! To be about t0 ?« 

sS 
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XIV.— Active 2-Rooted Literary Verb l^qpq f To go. 

Roots. 

Same as in Colloquial Verb, No. XIII, omitting 

Iky v? 

N.R.— The construction throughout is in the Nominative 

Indicative Mood. 


Present .- I go. 

W! f- a. p. 

Periphrastic : I am going. 

or 

-v-'CV -v— s ° 

<^'qj*OJSj*^' or q^qj-qf or 
Or : — 

and 

so on. 

Past: I went . 
or §W f. a. p. 

Or:— . \ : . 

f- a. p. • 


Or : — 


or occ., chiefly interr. C%^~ 


Or 


| and so on. 

Imperfect : I was going. 

Same as Periphrastic Present, context showing Tense. 


^ (or |^)^ fandgoolli 






' ; ' | * y 

% .(« I^jc) ond so on , 

t? life \ ifvJ i c ’ ' ? i v / ; ■ , 1 ' k Jj \ 'i . : i ■ ■ - .. 


case. 


V 
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Perfect : I. have gone . 

Same as Past. 

Pluperfect: I had gone. 

Same as Past. 

Or, seldom used save at end of sentence : — 
(or J and so on. 

O r : ~~ 

iC (or §3g f. a . p. 

Future : I shall go. 

f. a. P . 

ss> 

Or 

f - a - P- 
Or 

| f. a. p. 


Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 

Present : If... I shall go. 

(Present Root) ' ”<3j' (any simple Future). 

Past : If ...I would go. 

( Perfect Root) ' * ' dj* * * isfbcT ( or | and so on . 

Or, same as Present. 

Perfect : If ...I would have gone. 

(Perfect Root) ’ * * <Jf *sjc’q' (or |aj*CJ') and so on. 

• Potential Mood. 

Same as Potential Mood in Literary STjSjC^J J To send. No. VII, 

*V*»' 

using Root <2^ ] throughout. 

Probability. 

Present : Perhaps I shall go ; I may go. 

(simple Future). 

'• - p- 



3S0 
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f. a. p. 

Past : Perhaps 1 would go ; I might go. 

^ | and so on. 

Perfect : Perhaps I would have gone ; I might have gone 
and so on. 

Hortative Mood. 

Similar to Literary Efjipq j To send, No. VII. 


Purposive Mood. 


Similar to Literary qfpq | To send, No. VII, using Root 0=rp 
m Present Tense, and §5j' or ?fr- in Past Tense. 


or qj<3p 


Pbecative Mood. 


Or - 


or 

Or 

or Vi 


[ Let me, etc., go. 


Peemissive and Optative Mood. 

As in Literary To send> No . VII> keeping the eonstrue- 

tion in the Nominative ease and using the appropriate roots. 


Impeeative. 




Or 


\ (do, Begone. 
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srev3 j 


Or 

Or :— 

NO 

Or : — 


Present : 


\ Do not go. 


Participles. 


Perfect 


1 

! 

j- Gone. 

! 

J 


a^-qf 

SSbr or sjapqj 

Sc* (or .gaj*) ^*qj 
Sc* (or §aj*) iaj-qj 
Sc’q* (or J^q) tq^-qj 
Com. Perfect : (or §^)^q’%q] [ Having c 

W. ( or l 5 i') %cr%q| 

O^Q*sQ&sq] 

NO 

Qflfq^g-qj. 

Wfl 


gone. 


Future 


About to go. 


Active or Periphrastic or Substantive. 

Same as in Colloquial No. XTIT, save for the following 

o^q^T^qq-^j 

NO 

O^qq-q-q-^j 

I He who ov that which will 
' J 5 ^ H j is to go. 
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Participial Expressions. 

Same as in Colloquial No. XIII. 


Verbal Nouns. 

wi 

Going ; a or the going. 

^ (Ij)| 

) 

g^r (Bl 

> The having gone * 

AAog : ': A : : A -\ A : T b| v (. : ;BV' b,B T. : AAA- A A :' V>V" 'BA A. ; ’'': : <. B 

0,ftKT^-<T (^)l 

illiillfiat®? 

(^qq-gq- (If,, 

1 

The being about to go . 

C\fg%q- (^)J 

BB;. y A-yA A -\ TAA :- : A < A ,. AAA -, '"■'■■A ' " ,/; v r' \ ' . : A "■ ■:. 


Supines. 


1 

°a$! 

I 

j Togo. 


1 

-O 

. ■ 

^■T^i 

f For going. 

a l fqS;-|^l 

IlllIJ ' HI 


Infinitive Mood. 

Present : G^qj 

AAAAAAA^AAmAA-- ■ To go. AAAAA-Ai 


or %q f ] 

t 

^ (< 

' PawFoaI- „: . 

or §3j) <3^7 J ^ 1 || 


cv cs f To have gone. 

or 33j*q J j 

.swrq* 

=s j 

(or g^q* } %qj j 
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nI 

Future : ttS-^-upsrt!! . To be abrnt to go. 

J ■■ 

XV. -Two-rooted Literary Verb 0^/CJf To become , To be 
changed, To be turned, To grow, etc. 

N-B- This verb is often used as an Auxiliary verb, and the way 
in, and extent to which, it is so employed, is best seen in 
the other Literary Conjugations. It is purely classical. 

The construction here is in the Nominative case. 


Roots. 

Present: Perfect: Future : ] 

Imperative: | but sometimes | 

Indicative Mood. 

Present : I become. 


f-a. p. 

Periphrastic : I am becoming. 

or or 


Past : I became. 


3^51 f - p. 


gw^wfafl 

or OCO. chiefly interr. 


so. chiefly interr, Of^\3j | 
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Imperfect : I ivas becoming. 

Same as Periphrastic Present, context showing Tense 
Or 

I and so on. 

Or 

I and so on. 

. Perfect : I have become. 

Same as Past. 

Pluperfect : I had become. 

Same as Past. 

Or, though seldom used : — 

f. a. p. 

Or 

1 a - p- 

Future : I shall become. 

f. a. p. 

Or : — 

W'^'3^1 f- a. p 

Subjunctive and Conditional Moods. 
Present I If... I shall became. 

(Present Root) ’ ”<3j"' (simple Future). 

Past: If ...I would become. 

(Perfect Root) f. a. p. 

Or — 

(Perfect Root) * */ <3j‘ 1 * qpq’tq^ f and so on. 

Perfect : If ... I would have become. 

(Perfect Root) *'*3j-**|^q-5T^| and so on 

Potential Mood, Probability, Hortative Mood. 
(As in Literary Verb f To be glad . No. XI.) 
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Purposive Mood. 


Present : So that I may become. 


c ^* qc W i V or 3^1 ! f - a - p- 


Past : So that I might become. 

or j f. a. p. 


Precative Mood. 


or 


or W! 


I* Let me , etc. become . 


Permissive and Optative Moods. 


As in Literary To send, No. VII, keeping the construc- 

tion in the Nominative Case, and using the appropriate Roots. 


Imperative Mood. 


y OT)or 


sometimes 


% (**])!] 




j- Become. 


STQflJ^- or 5TCNC:’ 


Or:— 




j- Do not become. 


Participles. 


Present: 


Becoming. 


Perfect : 


gpi 

.CN ' 

3* 


] 

,!■■■ 

| -Become. 




' ' ' ' : |}4 ; 
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^fwjafqj 

Com. Perfect : | 

NO 

3^*33j*q-%q | 

NO NO 

NO 

SSF’gi 

NO 

Wf I 


^Having become. 


Future 


About to become . 


NO \s> 

Periphrastic Expressions. 


^ He who or that which becomes , 
i The becomer . 


He who or that which became . 


O^q- or 

NO 

(^' °M)! 

NO 

S^T or ^)j 

NO 

g^Ff (g or 

NO 

<T “M)l 

NO NO 

(g or ^)| 

NO 

(S' or f)| 

WS' <*t or !)1 

NO 

WfSiPr (T or f)| 

W9! 

NO 

Other Participial Expressions. 

Same as in 5JSJC SJ To see , No. XI, using the appropriate Roots 
Both Qffi’ and g^* take J and 0${ | 


[He who or that which is to, or will, 

become. 


Supines. 


sgs-ssi 

«a*TM 


To become* 
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j . 

I 

s» s» 

°fw <^)I 

3^' (^)! 

^gvqvogw (!) 
SJWgv ( ^, 
(!>i 


] 

l 

j- For becoming. 

I 

J 

Verbal Nouns. 

Becoming. A or the becoming. 

The having become. 


r The being about to become. 


i 

J 


Infinitive Mood. 

To become . 


u ;v ; 

\ To have become . 


To be about to become. 


etc 4 . 


Present : 

3 ^! 

Perfect : 

g^%q| 

NC 

z^-q^-q | 

SO 

! ] 

Future : j 

Q^-q^-crj3^*q | j 

so 

^•g%q| j 

XVI.— Active, 4-Roo ted Colloquial Verb g^*q' To do. To make, 

N.B. — The construction is in the Agentive case, save where 
otherwise indicated. 

Roots. 

Present : SR 1 Perfect : j Future : ^ I Imperative : 

gw. gg-, gw, 
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The construction is throughout similar to that of Colloquial aj^crqr 

To send,, No. VI. up to and including the Optative Mood , save for the 
following 


Imperative Mood. 


3^11 ]■ 

3*IV1I i 

' D " 

^93 1 ' Do not ,,o. 

N.B. The form D 0 i s probably really 1 


I)o not do. 


Participles. 


As in Colloquial fcgpq* To send , No. VI. 


Active or Periphrastic Expressions. 


As in Colloquial To send No. VI . 


“S. 

5ll 

3^1 


Other Participial Expressions. 

Present. 


Because, since, when, while. 


And so on, as in Colloquial flf^'q' To send, No. VI 




Past. 


; gsiV 


Having dom 


■ ? 

; ■ 'V ' ■ ■ . . 


[ Because, since, when., did % or 

j was done, or had, done. 


And so on, as in Colloquial ^*q’ To send , No. VI. 


■ - : . ■ ; 


